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FULL OF BRIGHT PICTURES. 





EVERY WEEK IN THE Y YEAR. 








Published Every Wednesday, ! 52 ‘Times a ‘Year, at the Bible House, in New | York ( City. 


__Louis s Klopsch, Publi isher. 





Dr. Talmage’ s Great Crowning Offer. 





I" all this Wide, Wide World there is mo Paper for the Home Circle like THE CHRISTIAN HERALD. Charmingly Edited in Dr. 
Talmage’ s — aca vein, Beautifully Illustrated with a Profusion of Lovely Pictures, handsomely Printed on Excellent Paper 


taining 125,000 LIVES 





from Large, Clear Type, and published 52 times a year, it is pre-eminently the 
Brightest and Best Family Paper of our day and generation. 
it grows in Beauty and Interest, and they who once Subscribe feel they never 
again can be happy without it. 
Better, and the Family that does not yet enjoy the Charm of its Weekly Visits, 
lacks something that only THE CHRISTIAN HERALD can supply. 


It makes Home Brighter, 





It was THE CHRISTIAN HERALD that sent a cargo of food to the famine-smitten peasantry of Russia, sus- 
It was THE CHRIS[IAN HERALD that last winter distributed 
7% among the destitute in New York City, through its Fifteen Relief Stations, over $30,000 in Clothing, Food, Fuel, be 
» 2 Rents, and Medicine. At one time it cared for over 1,800 FAMILIES, besides 2,150 homeless men and women— 
ao altogether over 11,000 SOULS—and provided them with upward of TWO MILLION MEALS absolutely free of cost. N 
* It was THE CHRISTIAN HERALD which at its CHILDREN’S HOME in Nyack-on-the-Hudson, last summer, boarded 
and clothed 1,125 POOR CITY WAIFS, giving them free entertainment, besides paying all their traveling expenses. 


until harvest time, * * 













With every Issue 


Cheerier, Sweeter, and 


As an EXTRAORDINARY INDUCEMENT to give it a fair trial, and thus prove it “‘ THE BRIGHTEST AND THE BEST,” if you 


Send $2.00 to-day, Dr. Talmage will send both to one address, or, if preferred, EACH TO A SEPARATE.address, all Express and 
Mail CHARGES FULLY PRE-PAID, THE CHRISTIAN HERALD for ONE whole YEAR and a beautiful CLOTH and GILT copy of 


DR. TALMAGE’S “ PATHWAY OF LIFE” FREE! 








This Wonderful Book, ‘PATHWAY OF LIFE,” contains 544 Large Pages, with over 200 ENGRAVINGS, many of them full 


page—including full Half-tone Portrait of Dr. Talmage as 
measuring, when open, from tip to tip, 9x16 INCHES. 





“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE.” 


, Among those who cordially endorse this Great 
Book of a great Author, are HER MAJESTY, QUEEN 
VICTORIA, Ex-President HARRISON, Secretary of 
the Treasury, J. G. CARLISLE, Major-General O. O. 
HOWARD, Miss Frances WILLARD, Bishops VIN- 
CENT, HURST, and GRANBERY, Dr. Joseph COOK, 
Governor Fitzhugh LEE, Senator John SHERMAN, 
Harriet Beecher STOWE, and Neal DOW. 

| “THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” contains DR. TAL- 
MAGE’S Grandest, Best, and most Beautiful Thoughts. 
It goes out into the world to do good and to help 
men and women in their efforts to attainto higher 
and better and more successful lives. Eyery one 
who reads this great and useful Book will feel:that 
it has helped him onward and upward. 

, “THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” which contains 
$44 large pages, abounds in Beautiful Illustrations, 
and has never before been Offered at Less than 
$3.75. You will find it Worth its Weight in Gold. 











he NOW looks. It is substantially Bound in Rich Cloth and Gilt, 
4 It WEIGHS 3 POUNDS and is Sent FULLY PRE-PAID. 





“THE CHRISTIAN HERALD” FOR 1895. 


DR. TALMAGE will describe in his own vivid style, 
his Wonderful Tour of the World, in the course of 
which he was enthusiastically greeted by countless 
thousands of ardent admirers in Hawaii, Samoa, 
New Zealand, Australia, Ceylon, and India. * °* 
MARION HARLAND, now returned from the Holy 
Land, continues her Famous Letters on “ Home-life 
in Palestine.” * * DR. JOSEPH COOK, of 
World-wide Fame, will contribute a series of Letters 
of Surpassing Interest. * * IRA D. SANKEY, 
‘whose name is a Housefiold Word in two Continents, 
supplies a Charming Piece of Music to each Issue. 
* © MRS. M. J. MALLARY, the Gifted and Pop- 
ular Southern Authoress, has written, for our Exclu- 
sive use, a Bright, Stirring Serial Story, entitled, 
“A NEW-FASHIONED WOMAN,” and MARGARET 
E. SANGSTER, forever endeared to the hearts of 
American readers, will each week, in liberal meas- 
ure, do her share to edify and ‘entertain. 








Remember THE CHRISTIAN HERALD, the Brightest Illustrated Family Weekly in the World, and ““THE PATHWAY OF LIFE,” 


Dr. Talmage’s Wonderful Book, may EACH 


BE SENT TO A SEPARATE ADDRESS. 


“THE PATHWAY OF LIFE” was never 


sold for less than $3.75, and as WE PRE-PAY Full Express and Mail Charges in every instance, we are actually Offering you 


never be happy with- 
out it. Try it just 
once. Subscribe 
to-day, Addressing 






Ds rr | 
Parra €. Saapoter, 


TWO BEAUTIFUL PRESENTS 


Tae is your sartetindae aan. ie Seize cians now econo it is too late. Consider 
well — but not too long —for as soon as our stock is exhausted, we always 
immediately Refund the Money. Home is very dear to you and you long to make 
it more and more attractive. Let THE CHRISTIAN HERALD enter it. Like a ray 
= of sunshine, it brightens and cheers, encourages and comforts. You cannot afford. 
to be without it— you must Subscribe — and once a Subscriber, you will never, 


WORTH 
S05. 50 


7. M0 UAL 7, 


726 t0 776 Bible House, New York 


FOR $2.00 
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LWAYS awake to the interests of our r Subscribers, we have arranged 
with the publishers of this Marvellous Work for a large supply. 
Positively not a single copy will be sold under Five Dollars, for which 
amount it will be sent, post or express paid, to any address in the United 
States. At the foot of the next page, however, will be found a COUPON, 
which will entitle any purchaser of GODEYS MAGAZINE to the book 


AND an entire year’s subscription to Goprey’s Macazine for Three 


Dollars. 
Positively no yearly subscription will be allowed to any purchaser 


of the book unless accompanied by a Godey Coupon. 





The Busy MAn’s HAND-Boor. 


“As a treasury of knowledge, it has few, if any, rivals in wealth.”"—Pudlic Ledger, Phila, 


Worth its Weight in Gold. 
Many Books in One. 


The Condensed Cream of Thousands of Volumes. The Ne Plus 


Ultra of a Work of Reference. The E~ tome of a 
Whole Library. A Wealth of Facts. 


The Bread of Thought from Countless Acres of the Wheat of Study. 
The Electric Lamp to Guide the Busy Man to his Mark. 


A [line of Information. 
A Family Educator. 








titel 


The Great Search- ‘Light on the World’s Knowledge 





IT IS LIKE THE WIDOW’S CRUSE OF OIL: 
You may draw from it day by day and year by year and still find it as full as when 
you began. It is simply Inexhaustible. 


Knowledge is Power; it is Wealth, it is Strength, it is Honor and Virtue; and 


THE BUSY MAN’S HAND-BOOK 


Is the fullest TREASURE-CHEST OF KNOWLEDGE the world has ever yet seen. 


[Read the Coupon at foot of next Page.] 














READ THE COUPON AT THE FOOT OF THIS PACE. 


The Busy Man's Hand-Book 


This book has been specially compiled to meet the 
rush in the life of a busy man. No expense has been 
spared, either as regards writers or as regards space. 

It is a book of 20,000 pages compressed into one thou- 
sand pages. Each page is a veritable boon to the busy 
man, 

It meets the needs of every busy man, telling him with 
electric rapidity what he wants to know, and which, 
were he compelled to wade through cyclopedias and 
dictionaries, he would never know. Almost any subject 
under the sun likely to be useful to the busy man is con- 
densed in this wonderful book. 

It deals with the Antediluvian world, from the deluge 
to the settlement of the Jews in Canaan, giving a com- 
plete microscopic history of the world up to date. 

It gives a chronological table of every notable event 
that has occurred since the creation up. to the present 
time. 

It gives a specially written History of the United 
States, with side dates to guide the busy man. 

It gives a superb description of the Battles of the 
Civil War, written by a veteran, with side dates. 

It gives an alphabetical and chronological summary 
of the most important Inventions and Discoveries of 
all ages. 

It gives a Dictionary of Ecclesiastical Terms, 

It gives a History of the Principal Sects in Religion 
and of all the Bibles. 

It gives a Dictionary of Bible Terms and Customs. 

It devotes many pages of matter to Religious Interests, 
including a Dictionary of Proverbs and Quotations from 
the Bible. 

It gives a Dictionary of Things not Generally Known. 





este Sal Salas eel Sal Mas *as™s, 


It gives a Dictionary of Mythology. 

It deals with Time,—Solar, Sidereal, Astronomical, 
and Lunar,—with Tables and Measurements. 

It gives the History of the Months in their order. 

It deals with the Tides and the Weather. 

It deals with the Sciences,—Geology, Botany, Hye 
drology, Astronomy, Chemistry, Sound, and Music, 

It gives Chronological Tables of the Rise and Proge 
ress of the various branches of Science from B.c, 639 
to date. 

It gives specially condensed Geographical Statistics 
alphabetically arranged. 

It gives a voluminous history and chapters of all the 
Countries of the World—of exceptional use to the busy 
man, especially from a commercial point of view. 

It gives the Moneys of the World, and copious inane 
cial tables. 

It gives a Dictionary of Terms used in Trade and 
Finance, * 

It gives a Dictionary of Synonyms and Antonyms, 

It gives a Dictionary of Foreign Words and Sentences 
in general use. 

It gives Law for Everybody, expressly compiled for 
this book, by an eminent lawyer. 

It gives a Dictionary of Law Terms. 

It teaches Book-keeping after the numeral method, 

It shows How to Conduct a Debate. 

It teaches Letter-Writing on every subject. 

It tells the busy man or his wife what to do in case 
of Illness or Accident till the Doctor Comes. In a 
word, it is an office and household necessity, and the 
man who will purchase this book will never repent the 
outlay. 


Fal” a7 dal ules bel Sef Maa eal Meshal Vel Val al estes stat Mul est us* ial dal Mal Mas nst rst hal Sal ha 





Godey Coupon. 








The Godey Company, 


with the number. 


Name___ — 


New York City. 


Enclosed find Three Dollars, for which send me a copy of 
‘The Busy Man’s Hand-Book,” 


and one year’s subscription to Godey’s Magazine, beginning 


No. 











Town 
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Poncuncennent -iais: 





he Christmas Number of 
GODEY’S MAGAZINE 
will be a most interesting 
and attractive one, 

and will contain, among 
other features, articles on 






THE YERKES COLLECTION OF PAINTINGS 


20 Illustrations By W. A. Cooper 


An Entertaining Article on ) 
FRENCH CANADIAN LIFE AND CHARACTER 
20 Illustrations 


A NATURAL INFERENCE By Mary E. Child 
CHRISTIIAS STORIES, POEMS, AND GODEY’S 


FASHIONS ; ' 





his number will be on 
sale on December ist, 


ry 
~ everywhere. 
Ask your 
Newsdealer 


he Godey Company 
32-34 Lafayette Place 


New York - = = for 1C. 
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STUDY LAW ar Hom 


[CHAUTAUQUA PLAN] 
Able professors—thorough course, lead- 
ing to degree LL. B. (Incorporated). 
Send stamp for Catalogue. 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
OF LAW REAPER BLK. CHICAGO 








NEW YORK CITY. 


Empire Theatre Dramatic School. 
Applications for our next term (commencing in October) 
s::ould be made immediately. 

Mr. Ne_tson Wueartcrort, Director. 
Address, Empire Theatre. 





- WATCHMAKING TAUGHT FREE, 


Under the direction of expert instructors, Easily learned, 
and a rapid road to the highest wages. Circulars and full 
information freetoany address. COLUMBUS WATCH 
REPAIRERS’ SCHOOL, COLUMBUS, OHIO. 
















CALIFORNIA. 


is the most delightful and most healthful winter resort in 


America. 


It also possesses the most novel attractions. 


It is reached 


most comfortably by the Santa Fe Route, the greatest railroad in 


the world. 


Send for free copy of profusely illustrated book ** To 


California and Back,”’ to C. A. Higgins, 754 Monadnock 


Building, Chicago. 





% PERHAPS YOU 
AVE NOT HEARD 


That the price of GODEY’S 


the great Home 

Magazine, found- MAGAZINE 
ed in 1850, has wee 
been reduced from $3.00 to _ 
$1.00 a Year, and is sent, postpaid, 
at this rate. At this price, not only 
is the high character of the Magazine 
maintained, but the contents will be 
greatly improved by largely increas- 
ing the number of illustrations, 
making this the 

Most Beautifully Illustrated 

Magazine published, at any price. 


Valuable Premiums are offered for all new 
subscriptions received at once. Send for particu- 
lars to the 


32 Lafayette Place, 
New York. GODEY COMPANY. 
Sample copy sent, postpaid, on receipt of 10 Cents, 
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MONEY MAKING gurt“‘Sine. 


, How often you hear some one say : “Oh! he’s a mil- 
lionaire, No wonder he can make money fast. Any 
one with a million can make another million easily 
enough.’? Money makes money. Its possession acts 
like a giant magnet to attract more money. It is 
easier to make a million with a million than to make 

a hundred with a hundred. ‘‘Itis the first thousand ¢ 
that is the hardest of all to get.” But most mil-‘? 
lionaires started with nothing. You can succeed as $} 
they haveif you take advantage of every o portunity. c 
Every business trade is a speculation, A buy low 7 
and sell high is the aim of every trader no matter §5 
whether the article dealt in be cattle, shoes, clothing, ¢ 
wheat, bonds or stocks. Speculation is alike the life 
of trade and the source of vast fortunes. Trading in S 
stock and grain pays bigger than trading in anything $ 
else. Thereis always a buyer ready. 1¢ market is 
constantly changing. Deals are quickly made, You § 
caninvest and re-invest your money many times the 
same day, realizingsmall, quick profitsin every trade, ? 
And these profits soon aggregate a large sum. Ourg 
plan puts you on the same basis as a millionaire. 

We take your money—$2 to $1000—and_ putit with the $ 
money of 1600 others. ‘We have a million to operate with, 
We make money—make it quickly—safely. 

: Here is the profit we have paid our customers since 
January 1, 1894. 


January 2, 12 per cent, June 1, 7 1-2 per cent, 
15, 10 a . 5, 71-2 oF 
February 1, 11 *e July 1, 71-2 yn 
: 15, 15 6, 7 “ 
March 1, 9 * August 1, 8 o 
» o “ . 7 “ 
$ April ET Septem. 1, 71-2 “ 
16, 812* a “ 
$may 17 8 * October 1) 8 “ 
15 “ 7 “ 


5, 16 

Making a total of 172 1-2 per cent in 289 days, 

Asum which in selling dry goods would require five 
gee to earn, or in owning real estate would take 15 years 
o earn, 

Our charge for making this profit for our customers is 
one-tenth of their net profit. 

We have never lost a dollar for any customer in any 
of our combinations, 
We have not a dissatiafied customer. 

Money can be withdrawn at any time. 

Profits sent promptly by check on the 1st and 16th 
day of each month, 

Wiiteto us for further information, for free circulars 
ond for our weekly market report. Our system is inter- 
esting eventf you think you do not care to join us. 

FISHER CO., Stock and Grain Brokers, 
18 & 20 Broadway, New York City. 
ADH EAAH RAH 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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| ties are now offered to those who will invest in property at Chicago Heights. It can now be had at a merely | 

| nominal figure. Owing to the situation of the city, and the fact that it is well capacitated to solve the question of 

| manufacturing at a minimum cost, its future is not less promising than that of the city of Chicago was thirty or 
forty years ago. 





. 





Fortunes in Chicago Real Estate. 








HE World’s Fair has placed Chicago real estate at the top of American securities, Waves of speculation | 
T spread over the country periodically—some say about every seven years. These waves hereafter will 
have little effect upon Chicago real estate. From many important circumstances it has become a staple, 
and will evermore remain such. We, of the east, have come to regard ourselves as the manufacturers for 
America. So strong has this conviction become, that for a long time we resented any inference to the contrary, 
Recent developments, however, in and around Chicago, go to show to us and to the world that the east no longer 
holds the key to the manufacturing interests of America, It has gradually been wrested from us, and now is 
located certainly in and around Chicago, The hardy spirit of western pioneering has done its work well, and its 
vanguards of civilization and progress have learned the secret of outrivaling their rivals in this line, by availing 
themselves of the cheapest transportation, cheapest fuel and cheapest labor. 

The cramped condition of the manufacturing establishments in Chicago has, during the past two years, led 
the proprietors to seck more extended accommodations in the outskirts of the City of Chicago. Behind this 
necessary move there was constructed by Drexel, Morgan & Co., what is known as the Belt Railroad System, 
beginning at a point forty miles north of Chicago on the lake front, and curving in a beautiful arc along the 
western side of the city at a distance of from five to forty miles, and again touching the lake shore about forty 
tiles south of Chicago proper. Simultaneous with the construction of this road, the manufacturing city of 
Chicago Heights was established. This new city is located about seven miles south of the city limits of Chicago, 
on the Chicago & Eastern Illinois Railroad, the Michigan Central and the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern Belt Line. 

The founders of Chicago Heights are the men who, in a large measure, have been important factors in the 
growth and development of Chicago, and the success of the World’s Fair. Among the members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association are E. S. Dreyer, Banker; Chas, L. Hutchinson, President Corn Exchange Bank; 
D. B. Lyman, President Chicago Title & Trust Co.; C. H. Wacker, Vice-President Chicago Title & Trust Co., 
also Director of the Northern Trust Co.; Wasmansdorf & Heineman, Bankers ; Adolph Loeb, Banker ; Leo Fox, 
Vice-President International Bank ; H. E. Smeiding, Capitalist ; Andrew C. Lausten, of the Linseed Oil Trust; 
Juergens & Anderson, Wholesale Diamond Merchants; Lackner & Butz, Attorneys-at-Law ; John & Michael 
Cudahy, Packers ; Dolese & Shepard, Contractors ; and thirty others of like prominence and character. 

These gentlemen, having contributed such an important part to the growth of Chicago proper, have, by 
the very nature of their experience and insight into the situation, become qualified to act ably in the sense of 
mentors to those who desire to invest in Chicago real estate. Their names and reputation are a guarantee that 
those who follow them in such investments will make money. These gentlemen are all members of the Chicago 
Heights Land Association, and this, in a large measure, explains the unprecedented success of Chicago Heights 
as a manufacturing city. 

This remarkable town is only in its second year of existence. At present it has seventeen manufacturing 
establishments in successful operation, and a population of more than five thousand, The Belt line, as before | 
suggested, places Chicago Heights in touch with the thirty-eight lines of railroad that centre at Chicago, and 
Chicago rates are guaranteed to and from all points. 

e The Chicago Heights Land Association has recently placed a large number of choice business and residence 
lots on the market, and sales are progressing rapidly. Only a few years ago property in Chicago was purchased 
at merely nominal figures. Now, such property is worth from $5,000 to $7,000 per front foot. In this way many | 


people in the east laid the foundation for immense fortunes by investing in Chicago real estate. Such opportuni- | 
| 





Considering the schemes constantly emanating from the great western metropolis, and the liability of 
outside investors being misled, we take pleasure in calling attention to the above concern, and recommend those 
who contemplate investing in Chicago, to open up correspondence with the 


CHICAGO HEIGHTS LAND ASSOCIATION, | 


whose main offices are in the Chamber of Commerce Building, Chicago. 
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a book free. 
McAllister, Mfg. Optician, 49 Nassau Street, New York. 


OW To Conpucr ENTERTAINMENTS, etc.; 












Sone £7 Dr SAACHOMSONS EYE WATER 
CACTU 10 PLANTS ay mait $1.00 


ay = CactTI, 116 pages, 10 vents. 
Catalogue free. ° 


ANC & CO., oP hiladelphia. 
r FAT FOLKS. 

Gradual reduction, safe 

7 poring results guar- 


anteed ; ebtanten, PROF. X. DYX, New York City 


Weare publishers’ agents for sub- 
scriptions, per mail, for leading peri- 
odicals, all languages; principal 


NEWSPAPERS 


libraries, etc.,in U. S.supplied oreur 
agents, west net prices; ;exclusive 
AND territory to energetic arty in each 
town, lished 1 Catalogue 


free, Mention this pa per. Moore's 


PERIODICALS. 


SUBSCRIPTION AG’cY, Brockport, N. Y. 
MADE The way to fortune dis- 
covered by reading the 


HOW 

WHERE 

WHEN SAVED greatest book of the day 
‘¢‘The Road to Wealth Leads Through the 
South ; Solid Facts from Settlers Along the 


Line.’’ 200 pages, truthful, convincing, cake’ 
25 cents pays postage and printing. Address, 


/ §&.C. ROBERTSON & CO., Neave Building, Cincinnati, 0° 


EMBROIDERY SILK 
HALF PRICE 


Factory ends or waste embroidery 
silk athalf price. One full oz. pack 
age (assorted colors) sent post 
paidforgocts. 2 oz. package, 2 


cts.) All good silk and good colors. 
100 crazy stitches in each package. 
With an order for five oz. we give 
one extra ounce FREE. 
THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 
Silk Company, 
Cc 





“$30 TO $300 EARNED ELH MONTH 


by MEN, WOMEN. BOYS AND GIRLS, as 


Agents, Salesmen and Canvassers, 


LOCAL, GENERAL AND TRAVELING, selling our AB- 
SOLUTELY INDISPENSABLE HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES. 


Note our prices. The profits are immense. Safety Lamp 
Holder sells for 60 cts., toagents $3 perdoz. Polishing Mitten 
and Dauber combined. Steelfaced Cooking Mat and Griddle. 
Melrose Comb for kitchen use ; 35 cts. each ; $1.50 per doz. 
Perfect Cake Tin. Comb. Shade and Reflector. Novelt 
Broom Holder, 15 cts. each, 75 cts. per doz. Perfect Cu 
Holder, 25 cts. each ; $1 per doz., and other goods in same 
proportion. 

Samples sent, charges 


id, upon receipt of retail price, 
which will be refunded w 


en 2 doz. of the articles have been 


ordered 
Low a articles sell best during hard times and pay 
agents rofits 


We manufacture yang for the agency, mail order and 
freninm goods business. The cheapest house in America, 


nd for circulars. 
MELROSE MFG. CO., Box 510 Melrose Park, Cook Co., III. 


| 
| 
| 
| 











ING people, ry or female, old or 
young, earn $30 to $60 a week, day 
or ieomuaae in their own town. 


Requires no eapital. 
Samples free. KegnpDALL & Co., Manchester, N. H. 


nely tnished, nickel plated, adapted 
and heavy work; Guesenieod for 10 Ven 
Automatie Bobbin Winder, SeJf-Threading Cylin- 
4 der Shuttle, Self-Setting Needle and + complete 
set of Steel Attachments; shipped any where on 
380 Day’s Trial, No money required in advance. 
75,000 new fn use. World’s Fair Medal awarded machine and attach- 
ments, Buy from factory and save dealer’s and agent’s profits. 


Cat This Out and send Banc | for — or large free 
catalogue, Is e World’s Fair. 


F 
OXFORD MFG. CO. 242 Wabash Ave. GHICAGO,ILL, 


$50 IN PRIZES 


For the Ten Most Perfect Solutions 
of an 


| ORTHOGRAPHONETIC 


PUZZLE. 


To Appear in November GOOD 
HOUSEKEEPING, 


CANNOT SEE HOW YOU DO 
IT AND PAY FREIGHT. 
Buys our 2 drawer walnut or oak Im 

ved High Arm Singer sewing machine 
corey with 















These Ten Prizes to be Presented our Readers 
for Services Performed. 


An easy contest, with no tricks to trap the unwary. A sim- 
ple knowledge of English orthography, with a modicum of 
common sense used to good advantage, will easily put every 
reader of this paper in a position to receive a money reward 
a yo solvers’ skiil, knowledge and a very little work, 

e subject will be the following statement of 100 words, 
the idea as gathered from the odd, yet comprehensive, name 
of the puzzle, being to get as many English words from it as 
possible, both by spelling and sound. All words inside the 
rules to be counted. , 





| A New York Lady Writes: 


It was a happy thought that induced me to send 
two ten cent pieces wrapped in tissue paper to Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, for a copy of Goon HousEKEEP- 
1nG, that ideal high grade magazine, which a friend 
declared contained a world of information and in- 

spiration, conscientiously devoted to the Interests of 

e Higher Life of the Household in the Homes of the 
Ww orld. The number was so attractive that I sent two 
dollars, a year’s subscription, so as to be sure to get 
all the valuable papers on the important Foop Qugs- 
tion which Goop HovuseKEEPInG is publishing. 











The ten who get the largest lists of words out of this puzzle 
will be presented as a reward for their skill and labor with 
ten cash prizes. The details of terms and conditions of con- 
test will be given in full in November Goop HousgeKkEEPING. 

A condition of taking part in the contest is: Each person 
not a subscriber must send 20 cents for a copy of November 
Goop HovsEKEEPING, containing the particulars and condi- 
tions of the contest. 


CLARK W. BRYAN CO., Publishers, 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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STOMACH 





TROUBLES 
Speedily Cured 


BY THE USE OF 


AYER’S PILLS 


A friend speaks through the Boothbay (Me.) 
Register, of the beneficial results he has recieved 
from a regular use of Ayer’s Pills. He says: 
“1 was feeling sick and tired and my stomach 
see:ned all out of order. I tried a number of 
remedies, but none seemed to give me any relief 
until I was induced to try the old reliable 
Ayer’s Pills. I have taken only one box, but I 
feel like a new man. I think they are the most 
pleasant and easy to take of anything I ever 
used, being so finely sugar-coated that even a 


child will take them. I urge upon all who are in need of a laxative to try Ayer’s Pills. 
I am perfectly confident that they will do good.” 


“As a family medicine, I consider Ayer’s Pills superior to all others. 
have used them for years and never known them to fail. 


to mothers, as being mild, pleasant in 
San Diego, Texas. 


AYER’S CAT 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. 


In my family, IT 
Can commend this medicine 
action, and yet effective.’—Mrs. U. I. Puc, 


HARTIC PILLS 


Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 


Every Dose Effective 





FROM 


MIDLAND LAKES 
WESTERN OCEAN. 


ALLEY 
PLAIN 


AND 


PEAK 





An illustrated Souvenir Book of the Northwest 
containing 100 colored etchings and reproductions, 


YOU WANTIT. Send ten cents to 


F. I. WHITNEY, St. Paul, Minn. 


Mention this paper. 


The DENSMORE 


‘* The World’s Greatest Typewriter.” 





Lightest touch, whieh means least fatigue. 
With fewer parts than others, attains more ends. 
The material and workmanship insure dura- 





bility. 
— by the United States War Department. 
FREE: Descriptive Pamphlet containing testimonials 


from leading concerns, 


DENSMORE TYPEWRITER CO, 


202 Broadway, N. Y. 





Correspondents with advertisers will 





confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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PRIVATE PICTURE GALLERIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 


SOME NOTES ON THE GROWTH OF ART GENERALLY, AND OF THE PICTURES 


IN THE COLLECTION OF MR. C. T. 


YERKES, OF CHICAGO, ILLUSTRATED 


BY PHOTOGRAPHS DIRECT FROM PAINTINGS, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, 


By W. A. Cooper. 


HOSE who 

visited the 
, great World’s Fair 
will remember the 
glorious loan col- 
lection in the Art 
CGrallery. It was 
the great centre. 
Art lovers began and 
ended their pilgrim- 
age here, because it 
not only represented 
the best examples of 
the great modern artists, 
but it did more—it 
showed the growth of 
taste among our people, both in those 
who bought and kindly loaned these 
masterpieces, 
and the masses 
who so. thor- 
oughly appre- 
ciated them. 
It was a sur- 
prise to many 
that such great 
pictures and so 
many of them 
were owned in 
this country. 
Certainly the 
best examples 
of the French 
school are 
owned by 
Americans. 
Such painters 
as Troyon, 
Corot, Breton, 
Millet, Dau- 
bigny, Diaz, 
Meissonier, 
and Bouguer- 
eau have their 
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best patrons in America. It has been 
said that foolishly high prices have 
been paid for some of these master- 
pieces by our collectors, and that prices 
generally have been raised by Ameri- 
cans who have had more money than 
taste. This is scarcely worth trying to 
refute. The facts remain, we have 
their best productions, and the highest 
prices have been paid by Europeans, 
both for modern works and for the old 
masters. Millet’s ‘*‘ Angelus ” sold for 
$110,000, and Sir Joshua Reynolds’ 
‘* Lady Bettie Delmie and her Children” 
sold recently in London for $50,000, 
and as the latter was purchased by a 
dealer, it may be considered greatly 
under its value. 





At Sea —Jules Dupre. 
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Ladies Singing.—G. Boldin. 


It is only in the last few years that our 
wealthy collectors have discovered that 
the old masters are cheap, compared 
with the prices paid for works by mod- 
ern artists, especially when the artistic 
value is compared ; and we believe this 
a growth in the right direction. 

Nor is this growth of taste confined 
to our large cities like New York, Chi- 
cago, and San Francisco, but it seems 
to be general all over the land. — Cities 
like Detroit, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. 
Paul, and many smaller towns, not 
only have their public galleries, but 
many private citizens have valuable col- 
lections, and these are usually public- 
spirited men who throw their galleries 
open to the public and give their mas- 
terpieces to loan exhibits, thus becom- 
ing educators and public benefactors ; 
and each little collection is to the neigh- 
borhood what the South Kensington 
Museum is to London, or the Metropoli- 
tan Museum is to New York, and in a 


few years must have an effect upon our 
art productions generally. 

Mr. Eugene Fischhof, Austrian dele- 
gate for fine arts to the Columbus Ex- 
position, who had also charge of the 
Sedelmyer collection of old masters, ex- 
hibited in the Art Institute, Chicago, 
during November, 1893, says : 

“Of the private collections of old 
masters in Chicago, the most complete 
and valuable is that owned by Mr. C. T. 
Yerkes. I consider this one of the 
most important private collections in 
the world. It contains about sixty 
works of the highest quality by the most 
famous old masters of all schools.” 
Within the memory of the writer, to 
have a good example of any of the old 
masters was to have something almost 
priceless, but Mr. Yerkes spreads a feast 
before his friends that is a royal one. 
Think of a private collection possessing 
“The Holy Family,” by Raphael San- 
zio ; six pictures by David Teniers ; two 
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by the greatest marine painter of the 
Dutch school, William Van De Velde ; 
two by Philip Wouwerman, three by 
Hobbema, five by the brothers Adrian 
and Isaac Van Ostade, two by Jacob 





Ruysdael, founder of the landscape 
school; two by Jan Van Der Heyden, 
four by the great Rembrandt, two by 
Peter De Hooghe, and no less than three 
by the immortal Peter Paul Rubens. 





Not merely paintings by these great 
masters, but most of them masterpieces. 
Through the kindness of Mr. Yerkes 
we are permitted to reproduce in this 
magazine plates of the four different 


Ludwig Knaus, 


The Country Festival. 


YERKES. 
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schools of the old masters in this col- 
lection, beginning with Raphael and 
down as late as Watteau ; they em- 
brace the Dutch, Flemish, French, and 
Roman schools. 











Rico 


~—Martin 


Venice from Giardinetto 


YERKES 
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And as if this feast were not rich 
enough, he has permitted us to reproduce 
from his gallery of modern artists a few 
of the masterpieces hung in this re- 
markable collection ; they represent all 


schools, from the great leaders like 
Corot, founder of the impressionist 


school, down to Brunin and Robert Van 
Boskirk, good pictures all, some of them 
great creations, 

Mr. Yerkes is not content with 
exumple of most of these artists, but 
likes to see them in their different moods ; 
for instance, he has eight examples by 
Jan Van Beers, two grand pictures by 

souguereau, four by Daubigny, four by 
Corot, two by Gerome, two by Detaille, 
and four by Troyon. 

The picture ** Cows in Landscape,” by 
‘Troyon, is evidently one of his latest and 
best ; besides being masterly and strong 
in drawing and perspective, it is full of 
mellowness and color—a bright, warm 
summer day, the cows almost entirely 


one 
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The Village 
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in shadow, the sun shining strongly in 
the foreground and partly on one of the 
cows. It isa picture that fascinates and 
draws you again and again. ‘T'royon was 
a pupil of Riocreaux, but was greatly in- 
fluenced by Roqueplan to study nature 
more closely; he exhibited his first pict- 
ure in 1833, and was a constant exhibitor 
up to the vear of his deathin 1865. He 
began by painting landscapes, and after 
his visit to Holland and studying the old 
masters he introduced cattle in his pict- 
ures, and improved greatly in softness 
of color and in atmospheric effect. 
Ife and Dupré were in the first list that 
was decorated by Louis Napoleon with 
the Legion of Honor in 1849. Born at 
Sevres, his subjects were chiefly painted 
in that vicinity or at St. Cloud and 
Fontainbleau. 

“The Reconnaissance,” by Jean 
Ernest Meissonier, is a small picture 
only 14 x 13 inches ; the conception is 
very simple, but it is handled in such a 





Jan Van Der Heyden. 
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Love's Missi'e 


masterly manner that it seems to grow 
in size. 

This prince among painters was a 
pupil of Leon Cogneit, but studied the 
old masters, and began painting the 
little masterpieces as early as 1844; his 
first picture was exhibited in 1834, and 
his last in 1890, fifty-seven years, in 
which the number of pictures he 
painted was marvelous. No museum 
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Lourenz Alma-Taderna 


or private collection is complete without 
an example of this prolific genius. 

He painted portraits of many promi- 
nent men and women of France and 
this country. Tis distinctions include 
the Legion of Honor, 1846, and hono- 
rary membership of London and other 
academies. 

** Reverie,” by Jean Baptiste Greuze, 
is one of those delightful subjects he 
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was so fond of portraying. He painted 
the faces of sweet innocent girls charm- 
ingly, but not with the same purity as 
Sir Joshua Reynolds or others of the 
English school of that period. His pict- 
ures brought good prices even at that 
time, and he made fame and fortune, but 
with the Revolution he lost both, and 
died in his eighty-first year in absolute 
want. A pupil of his maternal grand- 
father, ** Grandon,” he also studied at 
the Academy Paris, and in Rome. — He 
followed no particular school, and his 
style, ** Greuzean,” was peculiarly his 
own. ** Reverie” is from the collection 
of the Duchess of Penthirone ; from the 
family of the Due de Montebello ; and 
later from the collection of Count Dau- 
pias. 

* The Book Stall.” by Baron Hendrik 
Leys. This remarkable genre painter was 
a pupil of De Brackeleer and Wappers, 
but he often imitated the French 
romanticist and the old Dutch masters. 
He has been greatly honored with many 
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A Summer's Day. 
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medals and orders. Member of Brussels 
Academy, 1845 ; Legion of Honor, 1862. 

Many of his best works are owned in 
this county; two especially good, 
‘Halt at the Tavern,” owned by the 
Ilistorical Society in this city, and the 
** Edict of Charles V.,” 1859, in the pos- 
session of Mr. Walters, Baltimore. 

In ** Gems of Modern Belgian Art.” 
by W. B. Scott, published in London, 
1872, this picture was chosen to repre- 
sent Baron Leys’ work, and was called 
by Leys ‘* Jacob Van Leesvelt, Impri- 
meur ad Anversau, 16th century,” but as 
the name of Leesvelt, who was the first 
printer of the Bible in Flemish, and 
who suffered martyrdom for asserting 
that salvation came through Christ 
alone, is scarcely known in this country, 
and the design does not very clearly il- 
lustrate his history, I have called it 
simply what it appears to be, ‘* A Book 
Stall, A. D. 1500.” It is from the 
Silzer collections. 


**Pygmalion and Galatea,” by Jean 





Jacob Van Ruysdael, 
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rial dane cs a and Galatea.- Jean Leon Gerome 
Gerome, painter and sculptor. painter and colorist, is earnest and 


Leon 
This eminent French artist beautifully 
illustrates the old story. It depicts 
the supreme moment when the kiss of 
Pygmalion to his own wondrous statue 
of Galatea imbues it with life ; the warm 
tint has reached nearly to the knees, 
but her feet remain fastened te the 
pedestal and her lower limbs retain their 
marble-like appearance. The canvas is 
a pretentious one, 26 x 34 inches, is lu- 
minous and bright, and very realistic. 
Gerome has no superior as a_ figure 


truthful, dislikes extremely to see visi- 
tors, but withal is a genial, whole-souled 
main, 

‘Preparing for the Hunt,” by F. 
Rovbet, is wonderfully realistic, very 
elaborately and carefully painted on 
wood, and is an excellent example of 
this popular artist’s work. Te received 
the gold medal at last year’s Salon, and 
although a Frenchman and pupil of the 
Ecole des Beaux Arts, his pictures savor 
of the Spanish school. 
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“A Country Festival,” by Ludwig 
Knaus, the greatest genre painter of 
Germany, who has been honored by all 
the great schools of Europe, is thus 
spoken of by the artist in a letter to Mr. 
Yerkes : 

This picture no doubt is one of 
my best works, and [| presume will have 
a good place in your collection. The 


subject of the picture is a kirmess, a 
festival with dancing, which the peasants 
in our country generally enjoy when 
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Cattle at the Fountain 


they have finished their work in the 
fields in the month of October.” It is 
a grand specimen of genre painting— 
on wood, 40 x 58 inches—and was in the 
loan collection at the World’s Fair. 

** Landscape with Sheep” is — by 
Jacques Brascassat, one of the greatest 
animal and landscape painters of the 
age. He was the first to revive the 
painting of animals; and he won the 
second grand prize in 1825, and Legion 
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of Honor in 1837. This charming 
study of sheep is strongly handled, is 
Rembrandtish in color, light, and shade, 
and is exquisitely painted. 

‘Venice from the Giardinetto,” by 
Martin Rico, is one of the daintiest pict- 
ures in the whole collection ; is full of 
beauty, and quite impossible to repro- 
duce in black and white, the coloring is 
so grand. He was born in Madrid, but 
has won his honors in Paris, winning 
the Legion of Honor in 1878. 





Adrian Van de Velde. 


Alma-Tadema is the great painter of 
Greco-Roman subjects. He was a pupil 
of Baron Leys, but has lived in London 
since 1870. He has won many honors, 
isa knight of many orders and a mem- 
ber of the principal academies of Eu- 
rope. ‘* Love’s Missile” is a bright, 
cheerful painting. There is no mistak- 
ing the presence of the lover, but he is 
felt, not seen. It is delightful_in color, 
and is painted on wood. 
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Ladies Singing,” by G. Boldini, a 
pupil of the French and Spanish 
schools, who ranks next to Fortuny, 
treats of the Louis XV. period ; is su- 
perbly painted, and splendid in action 
and coloring. 

“A Summer Day,” 
Ruysdael. There are 


by Jacob Van 
three magnifi- 
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stvle was peculiarly his own, and he has 
had many imitators. 

The figures and animals in his paint- 
ings were painted by such great men as 
Wouwerman, Bercham, A. Van derVelde, 
Vermeer, Lingelbach and Eglon Van der 
Neer. Ile also etched a few plates that 
are prized greatly, and are very rare. 





YERKE 


The Book Sta 


cent pictures in this collection by this 
foremost artist of the Dutch 
The one we reproduce is a glorious pict- 
ure full of sunlight, and is certainly 
one of the best Ruysdaels in this country. 
He founded a new school of landscape 
painting, and is considered the greatest 
of all the old landscape painters. ITis 


school. 


I—-Hendrik Leys. 


From the collection of Count Schon- 
walof. 

“At Sea,” by Jules Dupré. The 
artist in this picture depicts with great 
delicacy and effect the gathering of a 
storm at sea. The dark clouds seem 
portentous, but the scene is somewhat 
relieved by a patch of blue sky in the 
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centre, which givesa beautiful contrast; 
the sea has an ominous appearance, its 
green surface being covered here and 
there by the foam of its white-crested 
waves. 

Dupré was a versatile painter, and 
painted figures, landscapes, and marines 











equally well. 
of Honor medal from 
leon’s hands in 1849. 

** Cattle at the Fountain,” by Adrian 
Van de Velde. This artist ranked high 
as a figure and animal painter. In this 
he differed from many of the landscape 
artists of his day, and was often em- 


Ile received the Legion 


Louis Napo- 
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ployed by such men as Ilobbema, Van 
der Heyden, Hakkert, and others, to 
paint in figures and landscapes in their 
pictures, 

Ile studied under Wynants, and at 
the early age of fifteen was a master 
with the brush. 


Jean Louis Meissonier 


The Reconnaissance.— 


The grouping of the cattle in this de- 
lightful picture is picturesque and 
graceful. He was as clever with the 
needle in etching as with the brush. 

‘The Village,” by Jan Van der IHey- 
den, a charming architectural painter, 
for which he was famous. ‘The early 
part of the seventeenth century pro- 
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duced nearly all the great masters that 
have made the Dutch school so re- 
nowned : such as Gerard Dow, Franz 
Hals. Hobbema, Paulus Potter, Pieter 
de Hooghe, Gabriel Metzu, Mignon, the 
Van der Neers, the brothers Van Ostade, 
Pierre Quast, Rembrandt, Van Ruysdael, 
Van’Stavern, Jan Steen, Van der Velde, 


Charles Francois Daubigny. There are 
none left of that brilliant coterie of 
landscape painters, Corot, Diaz, Ros- 
seau, and Daubigny ; all have gone. The 
latter was the youngest of this talented 
quartette. ILis studio was a_ floating 
one on the river Oise he loved so well, 
and on which he died. He studied nat- 
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Reverie. Jean Baptiste Greuze. 


Waterloo, and Wouwerman. It was dur- 
ing these years that both the Dutch and 
Flemish schools made such tremendous 
strides and produced men like Rem- 
brandt and Rubens. Mr. Yerkes is 
very fortunate in having such good ex- 
amples of this period. 

‘By the Side of the Lake,” by 


ure in her quieter moods, like Corot ; 
possibly he is not quite so poetic, but the 
chords he touched were very sweet and 
restful. 

Mr. Yerkes possesses four excellent 
examples by this master ; the one we re- 
produce is one of the smallest, but is 
exquisite in composition and technique. 
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LOVE wove a garland ‘round my heart : 


The bands were roses, white and red ; 


And Love said, as he played his part : ’ 
‘** My captive shall by me be led.” + 
Over thorns or over brier, 
When one’s heart is all on fire, 
Love will find the way. 35 
4 


Loosely set the garlands fair— 4 


There were roses every where, 


~~ an 
we 


Scenting all the summer breeze— 


Such a child were best to please. 
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Over thorns or over brier, 


When one’s heart is all on fire, J 


4x 
home om 


Love will find the way. 


Though the bonds grow hard and strong, 


> 
ee 


19 @\em, Cupid still will lead along 
' (~ BY All his captives to the grave— 
¢ Ever will man be his slave. 


~~ ao” Over thorns or over brier, 
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When one’s heart is all on fire, 
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Love will find the way. ! 
ALBERT HarpDy, | 
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By Frederick 


PART 


HAVANA, Jan. 23, 1866. 


guns of the Fort, re- 
sponded to by those 
Pof the De Soto, 
woke us up at sun- 
rise this morning, 
firing a national sa- 
lute in honor of the 
birthday of the 
Prince of Asturias, 
heir-apparent to the Spanish throne. 

The Spanish Government, whatever 
troubles it may have at home, is cer- 
tainly energetic aud firm in Cuba. The 
Captain-General has a power that is al- 
most as absolute as that of a military 
commander in camp. He is embarrassed 
by no parliamentary or legislative coun- 
terbalance, and no popular demonstra- 
tions of hostility. [f such a feeling is 
entertained, it is carefully suppressed, 
for there can be no public meeting, no 
newspaper publication, and even no 
theatrical representation, except by 
permission of the Captain-General. 
His subordinate officers, civil and mili- 
tary, are generally from old Spain, and 
are rarely Cubans. Even the common 
soldiers are generally Spaniards. 

There is asteamerin from New York, 
This is an event of considerable impor- 
tance in Havana, as it brings the latest 
news and is looked for with much in- 
terest. Among the passengers who 
come by her are Mrs. Morgan of Aurora 
and Mr. Develin of New York, who 
give us late advices about our friends. 
We have no letters from them, as they 
probably suppose us to be far on our 
way home by this time. The files of 
New York papers come down to the 
17th, and we are studying up what has 
happened inthe United States since the 
preceding steamer, a week earlier. We 
learn with regret of the death of Mr. Min- 
turn, and find that death has also been 
busy with many other well-known names. 


¥ 





SEWARD’'S WEST 


INDIAN CRUISE. 
W. Seward. 
VIII. 


We find that there has been sharp cold 
weather at the North since we left, the 
thermometer having fallen below zero ; 
and that severe storms have prevailed 
along the coast, accompanied with ship- 
wrecks. 

We have escaped all those things, fort- 
unately, save that we had the outer 
edge of the storm during our voyage 
down to St. Thomas. 

As the hour for departure approaches 
our friends come to take leave of us, and 
numbers of visitors crowd around the 
Secretary. It is doubtful whether any 
one has ever heretofore visited Havana 
who has been received with so much 
cordiality and friendship by everybody, 
from the head of the government down 
to the very humblest class. Many of the 
demonstrations of respect and sympathy 





The King and Queen of Spain. 
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on the part of the latter are touching 
from their deep earnestness. 

At ten o’clock we leave the Hotel de 
Almy for the last time, and embark in 
the De Soto’s boat, which is in waiting 
for us at the wharf. The Consul-Gen- 
eral, the Consul from Matanzas, and some 
other friends accompany us on board to 
tuke leave of usthere. An houris spent 
in getting under way ; and then the head 
of the De Soto is turned toward the sea, 
and we steam slowly out, past the Moro 
Castle, homeward bound. As we pass 
the American Consulate, the flags are 
displayed in salutation, and a crowd of 
friends gathered there wave hats and 
handker- 
chiefs to us 
for a parting 
adieu. 

A ferry- 
boat, char- 
tered by the 
students of 
the Univer- 
sity, pushes 
off to accom- 
pany usdown 
the harbor, 
with like 
farewell sal- 
utations. 
They follow 
us to the Cas- 
tle, where 
they give 
three parting 
cheers, to 
whichthe De By 
Soto’s crew 
respond. We 
pass out of the harbor and are once 
more at sea. 

The West Indies are a microcosm. The 
traveller, passing as we do from island 
to island, finds as much difference be- 
tween Havana, Christiansted, Port au 
Prince, Kingston, San Domingo, and 
Curacoa as between similar cities in 
England, France, Spain, Holland, and 
Denmark ; under different systems of 
government and religion, with different 
languages, dress, habits, manners, and 
customs. Equally striking is the con- 
trast in climate that he finds in his day’s 
ride, from the burning sands and wav- 
ing palms of the torrid zone, up through 
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Palace of the Captain-General, 


INDIAN CRUISE. 


the orchards and fields of the temperate, 
to the pines and snows of the arctic, 
all on the same island. 

In their history he finds a similar 
jumble. Every great war, every great 
treaty, every popular conyulsion in 
Kurope, has left its imprint, more or less 
definitely, on theseislands. They have 
not only been fought over, but they have 
themselves fought, in the campaigns of 
Louis XIV. and of Cromwell, of Marl- 
borough, of Napoleon and Wellington ; 
have been parcelled out by European 
battles, and been thrown from hand to 
hand, like shuttlecocks, by the treaties 
of Rvswick, and of Utrecht, of Paris 

and Vienna. 
They have 
' played au Con- 
spicuous 
part in the 
drama of the 
French Rev- 
olution, in 
the debates 
of Chatham, 
Burke, Pitt, 
and Wilber- 
force, in the 
edicts of 
kings and 
the allocu- 
tions of the 
Holy Father. 
Every nation 
has had _ its 
hand in their 
destiny, and 
whenever a 
throne has 
toppled over 
in Europe it has carried down with it 
some ambitious structure in these dis- 
tant tropical islands. Certainly there 
has been here a fine field for the study 
of national character, the progress of 
civilization, and the mutations of na- 
tional politics. It is not strange that 
such a school should have produced an 
Empress of the French, a Dictator of 
Spain, and a statesman far-sighted and 
sagacious enough to draft the American 
Constitution. 

That the Western Continent should 
have been called Columbia, instead of 
America, has long been the popular 
verdict. Perhaps it would have been, 
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had Columbus claimed it. But he was 
in doubt whether Cuba was not the 
Cipango of Marco Polo, and Hispani- 
ola the Ophir of Solomon. In fact, he 
believed that his discoveries were in 
Asia, even when he was cruising along 
the continent itself. So he set up no 
claim to rename it. 

The restless spirit that animated the 
great discoverer seems to have infected 
even his bones. After his death, they 
continued to travel. They were buried 
first, with funeral pomp, in a church at 
Valladolid. Seven years later they 
were removed to the Carthusian Con- 
vent in Seville. 

Twenty-three years later they were 
carried to be deposited in their appro- 
priate final resting place, by the side of 
the grand altar, in the Cathedral of 
San Domingo, in 
his favorite island 


and chosen city. 
There they re- 
mained over two 
hundred and fifty 
years; but when 
the island was 
ceded to the od 


French they could 
not be allowed to 
rest in foreign soil, 
and so were again 
transferred to 
Havana. Just and 
well deserved as is 
this affectionate 
solicitude, what a 
mockery of fame 
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is the experience ! 
While there was 
life in his poor old 
body fierce dis- 
putes raged as to 
whether it should 
be consigned to 
the prison or the 
scaffold. But, the 
breath onee out 
of it, no church 
or cathedral is 
deemed too good 
for it! 


At SEA, Jan. 24, 

Weare out of the 
tropics, and again 
in the temperate zone, though we have 
still a summer sun and a quiet summer 
We are passing up the Strait of 
‘lorida and are in the Gulf Stream, 
which gives three additional knots per 
hour to our speed. 

There are various sails in sight—for 
we are in the highway of commerce to 
and from the Gulf. One appears to be 
a New Orleans steamer, which we have 
overtaken. 

Our captain is a careful and experi- 
enced sailor. He has shown me _ his 
written night orders, made last night, 
in which everything to be done is care- 
fully specified, and every prediction 
made is fulfilled to the letter. The 
course, the rate, the disposition of sails, 
the lookout to be kept, the lights to be 
noted, the hours at which the captain 
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is to be called, are all prescribed, to- 
gether with the general direction that he 
is to be called at any time when there is 
any change of wind or weather. 

In such good hands as we have been, 
the apprehensions and anxieties which 
usually attend a vovage seem all dis- 
pelled. A man-of-war gives one a com- 
fortable sense of security, in whatever 
emergency the vessel may be placed. A 
war vessel differs from all others in the 
essential feature of always having force 
enough and to spare for whatever is to 
he done. Onamerchant, or a packet, 
one cannot but feel continually that 
there are not 
men enough; 
forall hands, 
from cap- 
tain to cabin 
hoy, are hur- 
ried, over- 
worked, and 
anxious. 

Kverybody 

seems to be 
doing his ut- 
most, and yet 
nothing goes 
on as rapidly 
as one could 
wish. There 
is nothing of 
th'iis on a 
man-of-war. 
The officers 
are self-pos- 
sessed, ac- 
tive, never 
hurried nor 
disturbed; 
the men are 
quick, and energetic, and there «re 
plenty of them. 
» Another pleasant feature is the deco- 
rum and courtesy which prevail in all 
communications between officers with 
each other, and with the men. All re- 
ports and requests are prefaced by a 
touch of the hat, and all orders and re- 
plies couched in civil and proper lan- 
guage. Sometimes on shipboard every- 
body swears and scolds at everybody 
else: but on the De Soto I have, in a 
twenty days’ cruise, never heard an oath 
nor an objurgation. 

At noon to-day the officers invited us 


Drawing-roon 
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to lunch with them in the ward room, 
where they gave us a bountiful and 
well-ordered collation. We owe the 
officers many acknowledgments — for 
their courtesy and kindness to us, and 
we were much gratified by the encomi- 
ums which the captain took occasion 
to bestow upon them for their capabil- 
itv and experience in their several 
duties. 

A fine moonlight evening succeeded 
the day, and we stayed late on deck to 
enjoy it. Weare near the latitude of 
St. Augustine, and passing rapidly up 
the Florida coast with a fair wind 

Our two 
parrots are 
hanging un- 
der the quar- 
ter-deck 
awning. Lo- 
rita, the red- 
headed one, 
Was at first 
quiet and 
shy, but she 
Was aroused 
to animation 
by hearing 


the bouat- 
swain’s whis- 
tle. It was 


not long be- 
forehershrill 
and perfect 
imitation of 
it brought 
‘all hands 
aft to short- 
en sail.” 

Finding no 
officer there, 
the men were grinning and standing 
awkwardly about, uncertain what to 
do next, while the boatswain was rush- 
ing back and forth, protesting against 
the usurpation of his functions. Lorita, 
delighted at the commotion she had 
made, danced, sung, whistled, and 
shouted a rapid series of unintelligible 
orders, until the deck-officer ordered 
everybody back to their posts. 

Then the yellow-headed parrot tried 
his skill. ‘There are three or four mes- 
senger boys, whose duty it is to run on 
errands or with orders, whom the offi- 
cers summon with a sharp, loud call] 
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” 


or * Boy ! 


sharply and as loudly as any of them. 
The boys, 
delighted to 
be thus sum- 
moned, al- 
Ways came, 
bringing a 
bit of bana- 
ha, orange, 
or ship-bis- 
cit; and se 
encouraged 
the bird to 
k ee Pp On. 
Now, when- 
ever a boy 
is missing 
when want- 
ed, his stand- 
ing excuse to the officer is, ‘ Please, 
sir, the parrot called me.” 

Captain Walker says the parrots are 
subverting the discipline of 
the ship. and darkly hints 
that, if they do not reform, 
some day they will find 
themselves sent to the gal- 
ley and served up in soup 
for dinner. 

We have now seen the 
African race, in the differ- 
ent islands, in all its differ- 
ent conditions. In Cuba, 
where they are still slaves ; 
in the British Islands, where 
they are free and can work 
or be idle as they please ; 
in IHlayti, where they are 


Yellow-head, the first day 
on board, learnedto call “* Boy!” as 
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not only free, but have en- 
tire control of the govern- 
ment; in Santa Cruz, 
where they have freedom 
and equality before the law, 
but are subject to the care 
of a paternal government 
which requires every child 
to be educated, every fam- 
ily to have a homestead and 
an occupation. It must be 
confessed that the latter, 
conflicting as it does with 
our cherished theory that 
‘*the best government is 
that whieh governs least,” 
has nevertheless proved 
more successful with the emancipated 
race, in the West Indies, than any other 
system we have seen there. ‘There is 
no island 
where the 
colored race 
is at once so 
industrious 
and thrifty, 
so peaceful 
and appar- 
ently so con- 
tented, as in 
Santa Cruz. 

We have, 
and probably 
shall have 
for many 
years to 
come, the 
problem of 
dealing with an emancipated race in the 
United States. While such regulations 
as the Danish Government has adopted 
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in Santa Cruz are probably not prac- 
ticablein our republic, with its different 
climate and different political system, 
yet, on the other hand, it is not prob- 
able that the emancipated race, with us, 
will drift into such idleness and igno- 
rance as in the British Islands, or into 
such lawlessness and disorder as have too 
often prevailed inthe island where they 
govern themselves. 

Of the Indian race, once so numerous 
and powerful, there is hardly a vestige 
left. Occasionally in some person you 
see the distinctive features of that race, 
and not unusually he refers with pride to 
the family 
tradition 
which traces 
his descent 
from some 
noted chief 
of past days. 
But there is 
no Indian 
community, 
and no per- 
son of un- 
mixed Indian 
blood. 

Looking 
buck to the 
early history 
of these is- 
lands, it 
seemsstrange 
that, of the 
learned, em- 
inent and 
powerful in 


Spain, only The Tacon 


one person 
seemed to comprehend the value of the 
new <liscoveries, or to know how to deal 
with them wisely ; and that one was a 
woman. Isabella’s whole course of action 
was more sagacious than thatof her royal 
consort, or of her lay and spiritual ad- 
visers. ‘The learned men about the 
court were ready to demonstrate to her 
that the plan of Columbus was vision- 
ary, and the religious men to prove to 
her that it was wicked. But without 
combating the arguments of either, she 
siuw, with a woman’s quick intuition, 
that he wasa man aiming to accomplish 
a high and beneficent enterprise. 

Ready to pawn her jewels, help his 





equipment, welcome his return, appre- 
ciate his difficulties, encourage him to 
go back and goon, she saw through the 
miserable intrigues of his opponents, 
and even corrected the mistakes he 
made himself ; as when she set free and 
ordered to be sent home the lucklesg 
Caribs whom he had captured and en- 
slaved. In a word, she treated the 
Indies as a province of which the people 
were to be wisely and benevolently gov- 
erned, instead of a region of outside 
barbarians, to be plundered of its gold 
and slaves. 
At SEA, Jan. 25. 

A rainy 
morning has 
succeeded 
our pleasant 
summer eve« 
ning, and we 
begin to feel 
that we are 
getting inta 
«uw more north. 
ern latitude, 
We have been 
running raps 
idly along 
the Florida 
coast, aided 
by the Gulf 
Stream and 
by a south. 
west wind, 
Wind,steam, 
and current 
all together 
in our favor, 
Theatre. we are mak- 

ing fifteen to 
sixteen miles an hour, At this present 
writing we are somewhere in the vicinity 
of Savannah and Charleston, but we are 
too far out to sea to be able even to see 
the coast. 


AT SEA, January 26. 

Decidedlya cold morning. The thers 
mometer has fallen to fifty degrees in the 
cabin. Overcoats, shawls, and wraps 
begin to be in demand, and we are about 
having a fire made in the stove. The 
midsummer poetry of our voyage is 
gone, and we have come to stern winter 
reality. 

We are sixty or seventy miles from 
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flapping and diving after it, 1 
us a flock of tame ducks. 
Just before us there is an 
immense flight of white | 
birds—brant, I think— 
which look as if migrating 
out to sea. The water is 
covered for a space of a mile 
with the white specks. i 
We are running along the 
coast, just below Cape 
ITenry, of which the light- 
house is looming up into 
view. 
The shore is low, sandy, 
ud desolate enough, 
though there is here and t 
there a fisherman’s hut, or | 
the fragments of a wreck, i 
and there is one windmill 
twirling round in the east 





wind. It is the first sign } 

of human life and motion 

On the Plaza, we see in the United States. 
Hatteras this morning, and hope to pass CHESAPEAKE Bay, Jan. 27. Evening. 
} j a , . y ry 7 ry « J] . i} 
1t during the day. Ihe wind has As we entered the opening bet ween } 


changed to the northeast, righta head, the capes a pilot came off to us. He 
so we do not get on so rapidly as before. }rought us the latest papers, which 1 
were very welcome, and the intelligence, 
Orr Care Henry, Jan. 27. which was less so, that the Potomac was 

Hatteras has agreeably disappointed obstructed with ice, two or three steam- 
us. We passed it last 
night so quietly that we 
hardly knew of its ex- 
istence. ‘The nearer we 
approached it, the more 
tranquil grew the wind 
and the sea, the clearer 
the sky, and the more 
quiet the ship. ‘To-day 
we have «a fine, clear, cold 
morning, «a quiet sea, and 
the thermometer down 
to forty degrees, and we 
are walking briskly to 
and fro on deck to keep 
warm. The hot stove has 
been not only comfort- 
able, but essential, in the 
cabin again. 

The gulls have rejoined 
us. A flock of fifteen or 
twenty are following the 
ship, and when anything 
is thrown overboard they 
are as eager and noisy, in The Plaza de Armas. 
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The Seward home 


ers having been obliged to put back from 
attempting toascend it within the week. 
But as it is possible it may be less ob- 
structed by this time, we shall make the 
trial and go on till the ice actually stops 
us. 
Potomac River, Jan, 28, 1866. 

We reached Point Lookout late in the 
evening and sent ashore to inquire what 
were ‘the prospects of the ice, to send 
telegrams home announcing our arrival, 
and to purchase some oysters and canvas- 
backs, if possible. The officer soon re- 
turned. There is no telegraph station ; 
there are no oysters and no canvas-backs, 
but there is good news about the river. 
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It is free from ice, except that there may 
be a little between Mount Vernon and 
Fort Washington. 

And now we are steaming rapidly up 
through familiar scenes, on an even keel, 
and with sharp wintry air notifying us 
that there are no tropics here. 

It is Sunday morning, the twenty- 
ninth day of our voyage, and the fifth 
Sunday we have been on board. The 
crew have been beat to quarters for 
Sunday inspection. Every man and 
everything is neat and in order. Our 
cabin is the only exception. There, the 
bustle of preparation, gathering together 
and packing up, is going on, and in a 
few hours more we shall be at home. 


END. 
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THE WARRIOR WOMEN OF JAPAN. 


is announced 
that a body of 
Japanese women 
recently peti- 
tioned the gov- 
ernment of their 
country to be 
wllowed to pro- 
ceed to Korea to 
take part in the 
war, stating at 
the same time 
that they had 
raised a corps of 
swordsmen — or 
rather swords- 
women—who 
were prepared 
to fight with 
the sword and the spear only. 

To many people the foregoing state- 
ment will be almost incredible. Noone 
would find it incongruous if the peti- 
tioners had asked leave to assist in the 
hospitals, to attend the wounded and 
soothe the dying; but to wish to fight 
at close quarters with the enemy, not 
even reserving the protection which may 
be had by using firearms from barricade 
or ambush, seems unnatural in our 
eyes. 

Yet, strange asall this may appear to 
the casual observer, it is entirely in 
keeping with the character, the life, 
and the traditions of the gentler sex in 
Nihon Dai, or Great Japan. If the 
Japanese man is noted for patriotic 
fervor and intense loyalty to country, 
the Japanese woman is quite the equal 
of those proud and sensitive little men 
in all these sentiments. In no other Or- 
iental land, and in few other countries, 
either Oriental or Occidental, do the 
women manifest the same warlike spirit 
of devotion to their native country. 

It is an interesting fact that the 
women who compose this corps are not 
those of the commoner classes. On the 
contrary, they are ladies of the old 
samurai or daimyo families—women of 
= birth and position. Those in the 
ower walks of life have not the training 





necessary to make them expert with 
these weapons. [Formerly all ladies of 
good family learned to fence with the 
sword and the halberd, which is a sort 
of staff with a tempered steel head, the 
whole about four feet long. 

The wives of the samurai and of the 
great daimyo all were taught the art of 
self-defence ; and the damsel of high 
degree who received insult from any 
man, whether of higher, lower, or equal 
rank with herself, could defend herself 
skilfully, so that an indignity offered to 
one of these ladies was likely to cost the 
life of the man who dared to forget him- 
self so far. 

Japan never had a race of female war- 
riors such as the Amazons, yet the 
women belonging to the families of the 
men of the military classes expected not 
only to fight for themselves, but, if ne- 
cessary, to go to the defence of the castle 
in which they and their husbands or 
fathers lived. 

Each lady of the Mikado’s court, from 
the imperial Jadies-in-waiting down, 
had among her many beautiful em- 
broidered robes a plain black broad- 
cloth coat with the Imperial crest 
worked upon it in white, a stiff black 
headgear, such as was worn by men of 
noble birth, and a pair of full kilted trou- 
sers; and a spear, with a broadcloth 
cover edged with white, completed the 
outfit which was to be used by these 
beautiful, gently nurtured women when 
fires took place in the palaces or in 
times of siege. It was expected, as a 
matter of course, that in such emergen- 
cies the ladies of the court would help 
to defend the castle and its inmates 
against the ravages of either fire or foe. 

One of the five empresses who sat in 
early days upon the Japanese throne, 
Jingo Kogo, was known as the Warrior 
Empress. It was she who, in the face of 
the greatest discouragement from her 
generals and advisers, planned and car- 
ried out the first expedition against 
Korea. <Attired in men’s clothing, she 
directed the campaign and personally 
commanded the troops. Her success 
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was brilliant and her conquest of the 
country complete, for the king acknowl- 
edged himself her vassal and paid trib- 
ute in accordance with her demands. 

Both in history and in fiction, many 
an ancient Japanese tale is based upon 
the skill with the sword and halberd of 
some high-born dame, who, perhaps, de- 
fended her honor or humiliatedj her 
rival by her great superiority in the 
use of these noble weapons. One of the 
best known of these stories tells of O 
Toyo miya and O Tame miya, who lived 
in the middle ages.* 





A lesson in fencing 


Both were ladies-in-waiting to the 
mistress of the castle, the daimyo’s wife, 
who lived in one of the great castles 
which is still in existence, Nagoya by 
name. They were equally young and 


beautiful, but O Toyo miya was not of 


so ancient a family as O ‘Tame miva, 
neither was she so witty nor so gentle, 
Her bearing was insolent and haughty 
in the extreme, instead of being modest 
and unassuming like that of O Tame. 
Both these ladies had waiting-maids 
of whom they were very fond. Yoshi, 


* Miya is a title used by ladies of rank just as 


we use Lady in Lady Alice, Lady Jane, ete. 








O Tame’s maid, was of an old and hon- 
orable family, though now, alas! poor, 
and reduced to such straits that Yoshi, 
their only daughter, was glad to take 
service under the lady-in- waiting. 

To tell the truth, Yoshi was of more 
ancient family than O Toyo, the other 
lady-in-waiting, her mistress’ friend ; 
for though O ‘Toyo’s father was a 
daimyo, the heads of family had not 
always held as high a social position as 
had Yoshi’s ancestors. Inspired by 
an ignoble feeling of jealousy, O Toyo 
frequently sneered at Yoshi, and 





with the short sword, 


made her feel her dependent position 
cruelly. 

One beautiful summer day all the 
ladies of the Yashike, or castle, attended 
by their maids, were out in the gardens 
widsummer-houses. Presently some of 
the ladies began to fence, and O Tame 
miyva soon proved herself the most skil- 
ful ofall. But though O Toyo did not 
fence nearly so well as some of her com- 
panions, she made very insolent remarks 
about the skill of the others, until at 
last one of them, provoked beyond en- 
durance, retorted, **O Tame’s maid, 
Yoshi,can fence as well as or better than 
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Fencing exercise with sword and staff. 


you yourself. Let her try and we shall 
see, U 'Tovo.” 

At first O Tame miya would not con- 
sent to a contest which she well knew 
would result only in unhappiness for 
Yoshi, for she must either suffer the 
pain of defeat by a very inferior fencer 
or else be still more the object of 
Q ‘Toyo’s taunts and her hatred. But 
she was compelled to yield at last against 
her will. 

The result was just what O Tame 
feared. Yoshi won easily, and when O 
Toyo found herself defeated, and that 
by a serving-maid, her rage knew no 
bounds. Inafit of passion she snatched 
off her geta, or shoe, and, throwing it at 
Yoshi, struck her in the face with it. 
When O Toyo offered Yoshi this last 
and bitterest insult, O Tame was not 
present, for she had left before the con- 
test began because she did not care to wit- 
ness it. But in the evening she heard 
the sound of violent weeping, and as the 
sobs grew heavier and heavier, she be- 
gan to look about to find where they 
came from ; and shesoon discovered her 
favorite maid, Yoshi, crying bitterly. 


To all her questions, at first Yoshi 
returned only the most evasive answers, 
for she did not wish to trouble her be- 
loved mistress ; but finally O Tame drew 
from her an account of the fencing 
match and the insult O Toyo had pub- 
licly put upon her by striking her with 
her shoe. Of course, the waiting-maid 
could not resent the insult publicly nor 
retaliate in any way, for though she was 
of more honorable birth, O Toyo was 
far above her in station. O Tame, an- 
gered at seeing insults cruelly heaped 
upon one who could not resent them, 
decided to mortify O 'Toyo by challeng- 
ing her toa trial of skill and publicly 
defeating her. 

The contest took place within a few 
davs, and O Tame easily won. The 
daimyo, the lord of the castle himself, 
came to witness the fencing ; and ru- 
mors of the motives of the two fair con- 
testants having reached his ears, he 
praised freely the skill of O ‘Tame, 
while he said not one word to mitigate 
the painful defeat of the jealous O Toyo, 
who was consumed with envy and rage. 
The next morning O Toyo was found 
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Man defeated by a gil 


dead in her room. Unable to endure 
such mortification, in a fit of anger 
she had strangled herself. The lady of 
the castle raised Yoshi, the despised 
maid, to the place which had been so 
unworthily filled by QO ‘Toyo. 

This is only one example of the many 
stories based on female skill in fencing. 

A gentleman who lived many years 
in Japan relates that while he was in 
the service of one of the great daimyo 
a retainer fell violently in love with one 
of the ladies of the castle. Fascinated 
by her beauty, he made his way to her 
apartments and passionately avowed his 
love. In terror at his boldness the lady 
snatched up a halberd to defend her- 
self, and dealt the over-bold suitor such 
a thrust in his eye that he died from 
the effects of the wound. Her simple 
declaration that the man had insulted 
her was regarded as quite sufficient jus- 
tification. It was not considered un- 
womanly or shameful that she should 
take a man’s life; that she might de- 
fend herself under such circumstances 
was one of the very purposes for which 
she had been instructed in the art of 
fencing, 

All gently nurtured women of high 
rank learned the science of fencing just 


at fencing 


as they learned the art of poetry, the tea 
ceremonies, and flower-arranging. Cow- 
ardice was never regarded as essential to 
womanliness, and the woman who was a 
coward was held in little less contempt 
than the man who was too timid to do 
his duty as he knew it should be done. 

Pretty, gentle, and obedient as was the 
Japanese lady of the past, obedient, gen- 
tle, and pretty as she is to-day, centuries 
of training have imbued her with a mar- 
tial spirit and an endurance almost un- 
known among Western women. The 
Japanese woman sees nothing masculine 
nor out of the way in the desire to fight 
personally for her beloved country, and 
the samurai woman was taught that 
bravery and devotion to country was 
required as much from her as from her 
gallant husband. 

If the garrison was wofully reduced, 
or for some reason the men were not 
there to defend the castle, then the 
samurai woman expected to go to the 
rescue and to do what she could to pre- 
vent it from falling into the hands of the 
enemy. It was her plain duty to en- 
courage her husband or father to die 
for his country’s sake or in the service 
of his lord. 

In the celebrated story of the Forty- 
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seven Ronins, one of the ronins, in 
order that his master’s murderers might 
think he had given up all idea of aveng- 
ing his lord’s death, and thus be thrown 
off their guard, pretended to give him- 
self up to dissipation, and to carry out 
the deception the more he divorced his 
faithful wife and sent away his children 
without a word of explanation. For 
years he kept up the cruel deceit, only 
sending her word of the true state of 
affairs when he was dying after aveng- 
ing his master’s murder. Without 
a thought of herself or her own suffer- 
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ings, When she learned that her husband 
had done his duty, and that even she had 
been sacrificed for honor’s sake, she held 
up her head, proudly thankful to have 
been the wife of so brave a man, and her 
joy knew no bounds. 

One more instance and I shall finish 
with my examples. Many years ago one 
of the smaller castles was so closely be- 
sieged that surrender seemed inevitable, 
so & samurai was sent forth to spy out 
the condition of the enemy and to see 
whether they were weak or strong. He 
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soon discovered that they too were al- 
most famished, and that if the castle 
could be held until a day or two, when 
the besieged expected to receive rein- 
forcements, they would undoubtedly 
win the day. Just as he was returning 
to make this report he was captured by 
the besiegers, who promised him his life 
if, when they took him to a high cliff 
opposite the castle, he would call out to 
those inside that the besiegers were too 
strong for them and that further resist- 
ance would be useless. 

Ife acceded, and when he reached the 
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cliff his wife and child stood on the 
ramparts to greet him, for word had 
been sent that he would be allowed to 
speak to them. ‘Then, in clear, brave 
tones, he shouted: 

‘** Do not yield, the besiegers are weak. 
Hold the castle for reinforcements.” 

3efore he fell, struck by a dozen of 
the deceived and enraged enemy, his 
wife smiled, waved her hands and called 
to him cheeringly. She rejoiced that 
he had done his duty even though it 
cost him his life. 


HELEN GREGORY—FLESHER. 
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AM an old maid. 

I am not only an 
old maid, but I 
never had a ro- 
mance. I state 
these facts both 
because I am 
proud of them 
and because I 
wish to do away 
with the fond hope and subsequent 
disappointment of young and foolish 
readers who may think to find in this 
narrative a love story. Nothing of the 
sort. The Fifteenth Rejected owes 
whatever of interest it possesses to the 
history of the preceding fourteen re- 
jected ; and those fourteen, let me affirm 
with emphasis, have not the remotest 
connection with aspiring suitors. 

Now we are speaking of it, I may as 
well say that it is a question in my mind 
whether one woman ever had fourteen 
suitors. We read of heroines being 
troubled after that fashion, but may 
be permitted to doubt their existence. 
Even supposing that they once did ex- 
ist, is it probable that such sensitive 
natures could long withstand the days 
of sorrow and sleepless nights which 
sympathy with their rejected suitors 
entails? Is it probable, accepting the 
proportion of marriageable men to be 
that given by the latest statistics—what, 
you are getting impatient already ? 
You are yawning behind your handker- 
chief, and, if manners allowed, would 
say, ‘‘I wish she would stop conjectur- 
ing and get to the story—if it is a story 
at all.” 

Well, then, Mademoiselle Fin de 
Siécle and Monsieur Fin de Siécle, 
educated upon the new style of litera- 
ture which condenses a heart-rending 
tragedy into two paragraphs, one for 
conversation, one for action, and the 
fate of the survivors a mystery—I will 
endeavor to gratify you. My fourteen 
rejected were typewritten manuscripts, 
sent out with hopeful heart, with con- 
fidence that I had discovered a plot no 














one else had discovered, and written it 
up in a way no one else could write it, 
and coming back—Ah, it makes one 
sad to-dwell upon the coming back !— 
with printed slips that expressed thanks 
for kindness in submitting manuscript, 
with printed slips that regretted contri- 
bution was not available, with printed 
slips that pleaded lack of space, but 
always printed slips. 

I am not a rich woman, and my pos- 
sessions of value are few. If I should 
be shuffled off this mortal sphere to- 
morrow (Misquoted ? Thanks, but I 
did not intend to be exact) there would 
be no treasures of cameo bracelets and 
ivory miniatures for my relatives to 
fight over; no claw-legged tables and 
mahogany sideboards ; no precious old 
family Bibles ; but I have in my scrap- 
book, I venture to say, the most com- 
plete list of printed rejection slips that 
can be found in the United States. 
And what should make them more 
valuable is the fact that they were pro- 
cured strictly in the way of business, 
the stereotyped ‘‘ Stamps for return of 
MS. are enclosed” being the only and 
legitimate means employed. Yes, yes, 
I understand your time is limited! But 
if you knew the labor, care and disap- 
pointment symbollized by those printed 
slips, you would excuse the digression 
on their account. 

From the age of four—when I was ac- 
customed to frighten my little brother 
almost into fits by graphic descriptions 
of panthers and wolves lying in wait for 
him under the bed—I showed a remark- 
able talent for invention ; and when, at 
twelve, I announced my determination 
to be an author, my father patted my 
head and said I had chosen wisely. Lit- 
erary women are supposed to prefer sin- 
gle blessedness, and it may be that my 
big nose and freckled face had something 
to do with my father’s ready acquies- 
cence. Be that as it may, I was en- 
couraged in my preparations for a career. 

I graduated at high school, at board- 
ing school, and at college, coming 
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home with my three diplomas tucked 
away in my trunk, and the happy con- 
sciousness that I was competent to dis- 
cuss philosophy and the condition of the 
country with the minister himself. 1] 
took a three years’ course in elocution, in 
order to read my writings when I became 
famous. I learned to play the piano, 
because it was recommended as an ex- 
cellent recreation for those wearied by 
literary labors ; and I spent two years 
in Europe for the sake of broadening my 
mind. I was twenty-six when I re- 
turned from my travels, and my freckles 
were thicker and my nose more unsatis- 
factory than ever. But I didn’t mind 
that! For girls who cared for lovers 
und society, and wasted priceless mo- 
ments in crimping their hair, beauty was 
all well enough. My watchword was 
FAME, and George Eliots, thank Heaven! 
are judged neither by complexion nor 
profile. I rented a few rooms in one of 
the houses in my native town, ‘‘ far from 
the madding crowd,” and began work 
in earnest. 

At first the neighbors looked upon me 
with awe. They used to ask ‘* What 
magazines I was writing for now ?” 
and ‘* Whom I was going to have pub- 
lish my book ?” in tones that intimated 
their belief I had but to make my own 
choice. This was flattering to my van- 
ity, although I realized the difficulty of 
living up to their expectations. ‘The 
reaction came after a few years, when 
even the occasional story accepted and 
the occasional check received did not 
save me from the criticism, ‘‘ There was 
Martha Mortimer, thought she was goin’ 
to make a great writer, an’ turned out 
nothin’ but a cranky old maid. Guess 
she wished she’d married and settled 
down.” 

It is needless to say that to this last 
sentence there was not the slightest 
foundation. I scorned romance, and it 
was only the return of manuscripts that 
aroused feelings of regret. They were 
generally returned ; but I remembered 
the experiences of other great writers— 
even Shakespeare, it is said, having suf- 
fered from those cutting words, “‘ de- 
clined with thanks”—and kept on. 
And so, doubtless, I should be keeping 
on at the present day, had :t not been 
for an unforeseen occurrence. 


I am not a good business woman ; 
and as it is supposed to be impossible 
to cultivate both a head for figures and 
a talent for writing, I had unhesitat- 
ingly sacrificed the head for figures. 
But it was a considerable shock when 
my man of affairs called one day and 
informed me that, as certain supposedly 
safe investments had turned out snares 
and delusions, there remained to my 
credit exactly three hundred dollars. 
Plainly, something must be done. My 
experience in literature had not been 
lucrative, but I could hardly imagine 
earning my living in any other way. | 
thought it over, and decided to divide 
my fortune into three equal parts,—one 
for present use ; one for conditional ; 
one foremergency. Allowing one story 
a week, the first hundred dollars would 
last until I had written fifteen stories. 
Were these all rejected, I must find 
something else to do. 

The objective point for my manu- 
scripts was The Lancet, a weekly paper 
published in Boston. I had given up 
becoming a female Dickens, or a second 
George Eliot. I had even decided it 
was impossible, in this age of ruinous 
competition, to gain a foothold in an 
of the monthly magazines. But The 
Lancet had several times published my 
stories; The Lancet paid upon accept- 
ance of manuscript; if Zhe Lancet 
stamped with its approval one of the 
fifteen, I should feel myself justified in 
encroaching upon the second hundred 
of my fund. And then I rolled up my 
sleeves (T'o be sure I am speaking ina 
figurative way! An authoress is not a 
washerwoman) and went to work. 

Will you pardon a moment of retro- 
spection, while I dwell upon the charms 
of those fourteen rejected contributions ? 
I have always been modest, I think | 
may say almost too modest, in judging 
my efforts. Buta careful and judicious 
inspection of those manuscripts, even by 
the light of recent criticism, fails to re- 
veal sufficient reason for their fate. They 
were smoothly and carefully written ; 
bright, with that vein of satire running 
through them that is characteristic of 
work from my pen ; and quite free from 
mawkish sentimentality. As for subject, 
I went through the whole range of lit- 
erature. 

















All to no purpose! The regularity 
with which I sent The Lancet the 
weekly story was only equalled by the 
regularity with which the story came 
back to me, in company with a slip of 
paper bearing the neat little legend, 
**'The enclosed MS. is respectfully re- 
turned, with the Editor’s regrets that 
it does not seem available for the col- 
umns of The Lancet.” 

If the Editor’s regrets over the mat- 
ter were anything as deep as mine, he 
has my heartfelt sympathy. I did not 
even have the courage to send the sto- 
ries to another publication. There they 
lay in a neat, white, steadily increasing 
pile ; each addition bringing the dread 
picture of life as a typewriter more 
clearly before me. ‘To bea really suc- 
cessful typewriter, one must be young, 
attractive, and romantic ; and none of 
these was I. The most I could hope 
for was a position with some snuffy old 
lawyer who did not wish his son’s at- 
tention distracted bya pretty face. No 
wonder the prospect discouraged me ! 

It was when returning from the post- 
office with my fourteenth rejected man- 
uscript that an incident occurred about 
which there has been much misrepre- 
sentation, and I take this opportunity 
to correct any false impressions con- 
cerning it. I had taken a “short cut” 
home, a by-path through the wood, and 
it is true I had seated myself by the 
_ path to rest. But I wish it distinctly 
understood that I was not crying. I was 
naturally disappointed about the return 
of my story, and will not even deny that 
I might have been wiping my eyes—the 
road being dusty, and the heat over- 
powering. But tears are something in 
which I never indulge, considering 
them beneath the dignity of a strong- 
minded woman. I was admiring the 
landscape, and—well, thinking. There 
are times, as every one knows, when 
thought absorbs our minds to the ex- 
clusion of outward objects. 

‘** Is there anything—pardon me, but 
is there anything I can do for you ?” 

I was aroused from my reverie by 
these words, and, turning, saw a very 
little, very bald-headed man, regarding 
me with much compassion. I was nat- 


urally startled ; but, my second glance 
showing me that he was blushing furi- 
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ously, and quite ill at ease, I recovered 
myself and answered with my usual dig- 
nity, ‘‘ Nothing at all.” 

“‘It—it is pleasant 
stammered, after a pause. 

** Very,” I answered. 

Another pause. Then the little man 
became desperate. ‘‘I think,” he ex- 
claimed, bringing out the words with a 
jerk, ‘‘ we are going the same way. My 
name is Van Duysen. I amspending a 
few weeks with my cousin, Mrs. Per- 
kins, and I know you live in the next 
house.” 

In general, I have a stern contempt 
for the masculine sex. But this Mr. 
Van Duysen seemed so shy- and un- 
comfortable that my sympathies were 
aroused. He evidently had screwed his 
courage to address me, not from any 
expected pleasure, but because he con- 
sidered it his duty to cheer my despon- 
dent mood. And knowing this, and 
that we really were going the same way, 
it was nothing more than natural that I 
should waive formalities and walk along 
with him. Before many moments I 
had reason to feel pleased at the chance 
meeting. 

** Do you know,” my companion said, 
as soon as he had sufficiently recovered 
from his shyness to talk without stut- 
tering, ‘‘ ever since my cousin told me 
your name I have been trying to recol- 
lect where I have heard it. Martha 
Mortimer! It certainly sounds famil- 
iar.” 

«Tt may be,” I suggested, ‘‘ that you 
have seen it attached to some of my 
writings.” 

I did not say this because I wished to 
call attention to them, be it understood, 
but simply from a desire to help him 
out. 

‘You write, then!” he exclaimed, 
with much interest. ‘‘ That must have 
been what my cousin started to tell me 
when something interrupted her. Yes, 
that is probably where I have seen it. 
Doubtless—I—ah—now I do remem- 
ber.” 

I rather doubted it. Certainly there 
was nothing in my stories to inspire that 
look of dismay. It was gone in an in- 
stant, however, and might have been oc- 
casioned by a twinge of rheumatism. 

‘‘T remember perfectly now,” Mr. 


weather,” he 
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Van Duysen repeated. ‘‘ You wrote 
‘Lost Opportunities.’ I admired the 
character of Rudolf very much.” 

Elusive fame seemed almost within 
my grasp. At rare intervals I meet 
people who have heard that I write; 
some even speak of seeing my name at- 
tached to articles, and ‘‘ think they read 
them,” and grow old and careworn in 
their efforts to recollect what they were 
about. Mr. Van Duysen not only re- 
membered my story, but had been im- 
pressed with the delineation of charac- 
ter. What a recognition of genius the 
man had ! 

{ am told I am rather a good con- 
versationalist, and for the remainder of 
the walk I exerted myself. We dis- 
cussed Women’s Rights—which I capi- 
talize because of their importance— 
ethics, strikes, and politics. I could see 
that Mr. Van Duysen was surprised by 
my knowledge of these subjects, and my 
spirits rose in consequence. 

As we reached the yard, Bessie, my 
fifteen-year-old niece, came running out 
to meet me, but stopped in surprise 
when she saw my companion. I intro- 
duced them with a dignity that ought 
to have impressed her, but it did not. 

‘““Oh, my gracious, Aunt Martha,” 
she exclaimed, as soon as Mr. Van 
Duysen was out of hearing, ‘‘ you’ve 
gota beau! What a funny little man 
he is.” 

Naturally, I was indignant. A wo- 
man of my age—thirty-eight, since 
youare inquisitive—sense, and dignity, 
being charged with a thing like that! 
«« Bessie,” | suid sternly, ‘‘ 1 do not wish 
to hear any such remarks. Mr. Van 
Duysen is Mrs. Perkins’ cousin, and was 
talking with me about my writings. 
Never say anything of that sort again.” 

“7 didn’t suppose you’d mind,” mur- 
mured Bessie, quite humbly. ‘‘ I might 
have known it was about your writings, 
for Iheard Mr. Perkins talking to the 
minister about him, before he came last 
week. He said he was an editor, but 
he was very peculiar, and never wanted 
the people where he went to know any- 
thing about it; and he told the name of 
the paper. It was in New York, I 
think.” 

My heart was beating tumultuous- 
ly. Sentiment ? No, indeed! But to 


think that I had really made the ac- 
quaintance of aneditor. <A shy editor, 
who didn’t want his business talked 
about! So much the better. He 
should never know that I knew. But 
after he was gone I would decoy from 
Mrs. Perkins tue name of that paper, 
and to it I would send my fifteenth pro- 
duction. Oh, I know editors are sup- 
posed to rise above personal feelings, 
and judge manuscripts solely upon 
their merits. Politicians are supposed 
to judge candidates for office solely 
upon their merits, I believe, and yet 
they do say—I beg your pardon! J am 
wandering from the subject again. 

I have mentioned that, in general, I 
have an aversion to masculine society. 
It seems to me a waste of time to spend 
it in frivolous conversation with one of 
the opposite sex. In this case, it was 
entirely different. I saw a good deal of 
Mr. Van Duysen during his two weeks’ 
stay at Mrs. Perkins’, and considered 
the hours devoted to entertaining him 
as much a tribute to my art as the 
hours I spent at my typewriter in my 
dingy little den. (1t was simply a room 
before I went on my travels.) We got 
along together very well. Once his 
shyness was conquered—and he had a 
way of rising above it and speaking 
with remarkable decision when really 
interested—Mr. Van Duysen was an 
agreeable talker. Bright, interesting, 
humorous, even, in a quiet way. And 
I enjoyed one or two botanical rambles’ 
with him more than I ever expected to 
enjoy time spent with one of the mas- 
culine sex. 

There were moments when his con- 
tinuous avoidance of any reference to 
his own work seemed to me hardly nat- 
ural; and I reflected with uneasiness 
upon the flashy character of some of the 
story papers published in New York. 
My contributions had always been 
printed in Boston, and, say what you 
will, there is a certain tone about Bos- 
ton literature. That of other cities 
seems crude and unpolished beside it. 
But there was too much at stake for 
me to draw back now—and Mr. Van 
Duysen had really been very kind, and, 
for aman, quite inoffensive. 

Mrs. Perkins and he took tea at my 
rooms on the evening preceding his 




















departure. I had carefully consulted a 
cook book, and prepared a meal in har- 
mony with gastronomic principles ; and 
everything went off beautifully. Only 
Mr. Van Duysen seemed nervous and 
ill at ease. And his nervousness grew 
more marked when Mrs. Perkins excused 
herself for a few moments to run over 
home and see about the hired man’s 
supper. 

**Do you know,” he remarked, sud- 
denly, as [ occupied myself in clearing 
off the table, ‘‘ your proper sphere is 
home life. You fit into it so well.” 

This sounded rather alarming. I felt 
glad that my niece Bessie—whom I had 
taken pains to convince as to the busi- 
ness nature of our friendship—was not 
within hearing. ‘* You are mistaken,” 
I replied ; ‘‘my proper sphere is liter- 
ary life. I have planned for it ever since 
I was a child.” 

And Mr. Van Duysen seemed more 
ill at ease than before, as he answered, 
‘Yes, that—of course—I had forgot- 
ten—” and then arose and walked rest- 
lessly about the room. 

‘‘Were the biscuits too rich ?” I in- 
quired. 

Romantic misses may sneer, but, as I 
stated in the beginning, this is nota love 
story; and knowing that elderly men 
are often troubled with dyspepsia, I see 
nothing out of the way in the remark, 

**'The biscuits,” he replied, with em- 
phasis, ‘‘ were perfect. No, I was won- 
dering—but I have decided now. ‘Tell 
me more about yourself and your writ- 
ings.” 

Here was an opportunity to get his 
ideas on the style he preferred for his 
paper. I began cautiously. ‘I have 
done very little for the past two weeks. 
I have the characters and the plot, but 
it seems impossible for me to write in 
my natural vein of sarcasm.” 

‘* Why not try some other style ?” he 
asked. 

‘*T should not be asuccess. If I can- 
not write satirical articles, I can write 
nothing. It is there my forte lies.” 

**T suppose,” Mr. Van Duysen re- 
marked, hesitatingly, with his attention 
on a book of engravings, ‘‘ you occa- 
sionally have stories rejected even now?” 

I thought of those fourteen lying on 
the stand upstairs, and braced myself 
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for the answer. It would never do to 
let him know the truth. ‘*Oh, once in 
a great while,” I answered, carelessly. 
** But it amounts to -he same thing in 
the end. What one ¢ .esn’t print an- 
other will, you know.” 

Ife seemed relieved. ‘‘ But it makes 
me impatient,” I continued, ‘‘ to. think 
of wasting my time. I destroyed all I 
wrote yesterday. Upon re-reading it, 
it seemed emotional.” 

Mr. Van Duysen’s shyness disap- 
peared all at once. ‘‘ Do you know,” 
he exclaimed, eagerly, ‘‘ that is where 
you make a mistake. I have been want- 
ing to tell you. Your stories are well 
expressed ; well thought out; but it is 
emotion they lack. Let yourself go. 
Enter more into the feelings of your 
characters. Leave in the emotion next 
time, and they will be better.” 

** Well, [ never approved of senti- 
mentality,” I answered, rather coldly. 
(Authors may say they long for criti- 
cism, and will receive it with open arms. 
But let some luckless wight take them 
at their word !) ‘* And lam by no means 
sure you will find the majority of people 
agree with you. Ilave you noticed that 
fault in all my stories ?” 

‘*In every one,” he answered, stub- 
bornly. ‘* And a good many times 
you’ve spoiled a fine thing just be- 
cause of it. I thought of writing to you 
about that ‘Face in the Glass.” The 
idea was—” 

‘Face in the glass!” I repeated, 
dazedly. It was the name of one of the 
fourteen rejected on the stand upstairs. 

““T mean—I mean—” he stammered, 
*<T got that name—from hearing you—” 
but here his brain utterly refused to 
further him in the work of fabrication, 
and I suspected the truth. 

«‘ Tell me,” I exclaimed, and what- 
ever I leave out of my stories, I am con- 
fident there was emotion enough and to 
spare in my voice, ‘‘ are you the editor 
of The Lancet ? ” 

He might have been confessing to a 
crime of the deepest magnitude from 
the tone in which he responded, ‘I 
am.” 

I thought of the wasted hours, the 
supper, the walks in the wood, and arose 
in indignation. ‘‘So it is to you,” I 
exclaimed, ‘‘ that I owe those fourteen 
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rejected stories!” ‘* Not all of them,” 
he murmured. ‘‘ My assistant—” But 
I scorned the flimsy excuse. ‘‘ And 
then you come here and try to make 
friends with me! Do you suppose I’d 
have wasted my time if I’d known? I 
thought your paper was in New Y ork, 
and | was going to send you a manu- 





script! What do you imagine J’ve been 
talking to you, and—and entertain- 
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ing— 

I felt something rising in my throat 
—regret for the time I had squandered, 
of course—and realized I must quiet 
down. It would never do to burst 
out crying like a schoolgirl. ‘Do you 
know,” I demanded, in tones of concen- 
trated energy, ‘that my future vocation 
depends upon fifteen stories? If the 
fifteen are rejected, | must work in an 
office to earn my living. Fourteen— 


fourteen are lying upstairs, ‘respect- 
fully declined’ by YOU. Thank 


Heaven, you'll never have a chance 
at the fifteenth !” 
I expected him to be crushed by my 


scorn, but he wasn’t. ‘* I don’t want a 


chance,” he exclaimed, springing to his 
feet. ‘I want you! Martha—Miss 


Mortimer—you know I love you! I 
wanted to tell you so to-night, but I 
thought you cared only for your work. 
But now—if you must give that up! 
Oh, Martha, [ have enough for both—” 

( You must excuse me, really, for 
writing this. I tried omitting it, but 
it seemed to damage the clearness of the 
story.) 

He looked almost handsome, with his 
arms held out. If I had been senti- 
mental—but I’m not, and never was. 
‘It seems the tables are turned,” I 
said, smiling. ‘It is for me, now, to 
decline with thanks.” 

‘**Do you mean it, Martha?” he 
asked. ‘* Do you send me away ?” 

And I answered, still smiling, ‘* My 
regrets, but it is only fair that you 
should make the fifteenth rejected.” 

And he turned and walked out of the 
house. Yes, I dare say you did expect 
a different ending! But I hope I 
have proved to you, now, that I spoke 
the truth when I said I cared neither 
for romance nor sentiment. Certainly, 
very few women would have disposed of 
what might have been a serious love af- 
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fair in such a very practical and cold- 
blooded manner. 1 wish you to realize 
this fully, in order that you may under- 
stand the feelings that prompted my 
subsequent behavior. 

As Mr. Van Duysen stepped outside 
the door, it occurred to me that I had 
acted from impulse, always an unwise 
plan ; also that, looking at it in a bus- 
iness way, it was hardly policy for a lit- 
erary woman to quarrel with an editor. 
(I believe I had a vision, too, of the 
years without him, and they seemed 
very long ; but being a practical woman, 
this did not influence me in the least. } 
Before he reached the gate I felt that 
owed him an apology, and that if I ran 
after and overtook him he might come 
back. I tried it, and—he did. 

Half an hour later, as we were seated 
in my little parlor, discussing—really, 
I have quite forgotten now ; T think it 
was nothing very important—-my niece 
Bessie came rushing in, followed by 
nine-year-old Fred, in an exciting game 
of tag. 

“Oh, Aunt Mar tha! I—I didn’t know 
rer mind! Don’t you move !” 

I was dhiing bolt upright in my chair 
at this time, so there really was no neces- 
sity for her hurried exit,dragging Freddy 
with her. 

‘*T don’tcare !” we heard that young- 
ster exclaim, oblivious of the repeated 
“’*Sh!” “You lied, Bess Mortimer! 
So now! You said he wa’n’t her beau, 
and he had his arms ’round her, an’ was 
kissin’ her right on the cheek! He was, 
too! I see him when I come in.” 

I am still an old maid, though it is 
uncertain how long I shall have a right 
to the title. Mr. Van Duysen says next 
month, and—well, in some things it is 
wisest to let men have their own way. 
I have not had time for writing lately, 
but the other day Bessie came and put 
her arms coaxingly around my neck. 
** Do you know what I wish you'd do for 
my birthday, Aunt Martha?” 

“* No,” I answered. 

«You never wrote out that last story, 
you know; and I wish you’d write it 
for me.” 

I do not approve of romance, but if 
any one cares for the story told in aplain, 
practical way, here it is. 

PAULINE PHELPs. 
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AWE comes wearily up 
the narrow stairs 
and gropingly reach- 
es for the knob of 
her door. A lamp 
burns low on the 
table, and its dim 
light and the pink 
shade kindly conceal 
the shabbiness of the 
little apartment. 
She is very tired— 
the steps always tire 
her. She presses her hand to her left 
side and breathes with difficulty. She 
drops her fan and gloves into a chair 
and leans on the back of it. Her opera 
cloak falls to the floor. 

How the old bitter thoughts rush back 
to her as she gazes on the familiar scene! 
She had managed to put them away for 
a little space. She stirs the dying fire 
and looks guiltily about as she drops on 
anosher piece of coal. She draws the 
big chair up to the grate and cuddles 
over it. She shivers and turns her eyes 
away as she sees a tiny folded note which 
fell out of one of her gloves. How will 
it end, she wonders. 

As she gazes into the fire, it all passes 
before her eyes. She sees the little sit- 
ting room of the Grange, flooded with 
sunlignt ; where her grim old grand- 
mother sat in her big armchair, leaning 
forward on her cane, her chin resting on 
her clasped hands, her eyes brightened 
and the hard lines about her mouth 
softened as she gazed at the man before 
her. Ile read on, unconscious of that 
other presence in the doorway. The 
grim old lady looked up, impatient at 
her coming. 

«* Ah, my granddaughter, Honor Mul- 
ton,” she said. 

He smiled at the informal, one-sided 
introduction and placed a chair for her. 
She remembers how her heart quickened 
as she gazed into the calm, honest eyes. 
Kven now she almost starts as she seems 
to hear the old lady say, tapping her 
cane on the floor with annoyance: ‘‘ Go 
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on, Chetwood, don’t mind my grand- 
daughter.” 

With an amused smile and an apolo- 
getic gesture, he continued reading. 
She does not remember what it was— 
she could not have told then—she only 
heard the music of his voice ; saw the 
play of the perfect features as they re- 
flected the emotions of the characters ; 
saw the firm, well-shaped hand as it 
turned the leaves. A kind of dreami- 
ness overcame her. Finally the musical 
voice rose and trembled with feeling as 
it reached the climax ; then it died away 
with a cadence of wonderful sweetness. 

‘“‘Hmp! Very good, very good in- 
deed, Chetwood. I always felt that I’d 
be proud of you,” said the old lady with 
marvellous condescension. ‘‘Itisaclever 
story, and cleverly read—if you did not 
have the first talent, you would succeed 
equally well on the stage.” 

‘** But you see, Mrs. Earle, it is not so 
vasy to feel other people’s pathos as it is 
one’s own,” he said withalaugh. ‘4 Per- 
haps I could not have read the lines of 
any one else with so much emotion,” 
looking at Honor, as though wishing her 
to answer. 

And she trembles as she remembers 
he looked disappointed when she did 
not reply. What could she say? How 


could she speak of his story when she 


had heard only the music of his voice 
and the beating of her own heart ? 
Then he had risen and said good-bye to 
her grandmother, who urged him to 
come to see her often during | his holiday. 
And he lingered, looking at the tangle 
of roses over the old-fashioned garden. 
‘‘T envy you your roses, Mrs. Earle; 
[ am going to beg for some to brighten 
my dismal quarters at the village inn,” 
he said, as he bent over the wrinkled, 
blue-veined hand the old lady held out 
to him. 
“You 
boy [yes, 
some one 
lieve it]. 
some for you. 


are most welcome, my dear 
her grandmother really called 
dear! She could hardly be- 
My granddaughter will gather 
Honor, you will find the 
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garden shears on the hall table. Go 
with Mr. Chetwood and cut the flowers 
he directs you to.” 

She had put on her big garden hat, 
though the sun was fast hiding his face 
in the great sea beyond. What a beau- 
tiful half-hour it was—that summer 
evening in the rose garden, with the soft 
sea-breeze gently stirring the fragrant 
leaves, and the kaleidoscope rays of the 
sun lighting up the beauty of it all! 
Ah, well, what matter the after pain ? 
she has that to look back upon. How 
grave and courtly he was, and how dis- 
turbed he seemed when she pierced her 
finger with a thorn! He put that rose 
in his buttonhole, she remembers with 
sal pleasure. How beautifully he 
talked, and how very silent she was, for 
fear of losing a word of that musical 
voice. She sat under the roses long 
after he left her—till the old garden 
shears by her side were wet with dew, 
and the silver crescent moon came up 
with two attendant stars, who laughed 
and played hide and seek in the filmy 
cloud robes of their mistress. 

After that there followed such a series 
of golden days—days like a string of 
rare pearls, each complete in itself and 
not requiring the lustre of its neighbor 
to add to its own perfect beauty. He 
came every afternoon to read to her 
grandmother, and when the old lady 
permitted him to go, at last, he would 
hurry out to the rose-arbor where she 
was waiting for him, and then they 
would stroll on the beach in the twi- 
light. A mortified sob breaks from her 
lips as she remembers how insignifi- 
vant they considered her, that they 
trusted her with him so completely. 
What could the famous novelist have in 
common with Honor Multon that he 
should take an undue interest in her 
company ? Who ever dreamed of the 
harm that could come of those meet- 
ings ? 

Then came that day when she had hur- 
ried home from a neighbor’s; she was 
late—what would he think of her? He 
would be all alone in the rose-arbor. She 
rushed in to give her grandmother the 
message first, and was impatient when 
the old lady detained her. 

*“Ah, Honor, Mr. Chetwood has 
gone.” 





‘Gone ?” she repeated, helplessly. 

** Yes, gone. Don’t get into that 
habit of repeating poll-parrot-like what 
I say, girl,” said the old lady, sharply. 

She was a bitter, disappointed old 
woman, and one of her few remaining 
pleasures in life was just gone, so per- 
haps she was pardonable. 

** Did he—leave me no message ?” 
Honor had managed to say, after a time, 
as she blindly pulled to pieces a pot 
plant in the window. 

“Eh ?” in surprise. ‘‘ No doubt he 
was sorry not tosee you. Oh, I believe 
he said he would leave a book for you 
in the arbor.” 

She fled from the room, sped down 
the path and eagerly took up the book 
from the bench upon which they had 
so often sat. Something fluttered to 
the ground. Oh, he had written—he 
would return, too—this was to explain, 
of course. <A sheet of letter paper, in 
which was folded a clipping from a 
New York society journal : 

Mr. Allen Chetwood, the brilliant young 
author, has been spending the summer ata 
quiet village on the Jersey coast, where he 
has been preparing another of his clever 
novels. He will join his wife at their cot- 
tage at Newport next week. 

Across the page was written, ‘‘ Can 
you forgive me, dear ? I never can. I 
thought it best not to see you.” 

She does not remember the days that 
followed ; she hardly noticed them at 
the time. She vaguely felt her grand- 
mother was more bitter, cross and hard 
to please. She fretted at the dull, 
grinding routine of her tasks. Her 
voice choked as she read to the old 
lady, who told her sharply and fretfully 
that she did not read like Chetwood. 
It was very horrible. Everywhere she 
turned she was reminded of him. She 
saw him in the roses he loved so well, 
in every dancing wave that rippled up 
to the beach where they had wandered 
so often. Every shimmering ray of the 
moon seemed to trace his face in the 
white sand at her feet, when she escaped 
from her grandmother after the simple 
tea. 

Then was the turning point. Her 
grandmother said briskly, one morning, 
as she folded up a letter: 

‘You are an idiot, Honor Multon.” 

‘‘ What is it now, grandmamma ?” 
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her eyes filling with the tears ever ready 
to overflow. 

‘“<There, child, I am a_ horrid old 
woman. I did not mean to hurt you. 
I only wanted to tell you that your 
family fortunes seem to be looking up. 
Your mother tells me she is taking a 
house in town, for the season, to bring 
Dolly out. Now you belong there and 
I want you to go—for your own sake, 
child, for your own sake. There is no 
reason why you should bury yourself 
here forever with a crotchety old woman 
who even appears ungrateful, at times. 
Dolly deserves a fling, certainly, and | 
hope she will make a better success of 
herself than you did. But you ought 
to be there and have your chances too. 
You'll never get another such as Hugh 
Treadway, of course ; but you are older 
now and have better sense, and will 
know what to make of the opportuni- 
ties offered, and New York is the sea in 
which the golden fish are caught. So 
pack your trunk and I'll wire that 
daughter of mine, who so rarely honors 
me with anything else but a telegram, 
to expect you by the night train ;” and 
the old lady chuckled at the plans she 
suspected she would upset. 

She recalls how gladly she welcomed 
a change, anything different from the 
scenes which had grown so painful to 
her. She arrived at night. No one 
met her. She found the house in dark- 
ness, but finally her brother opened the 
door at the cabby’s third vigorous ring. 

‘Hello, Lady. The mater said you 
would come to-morrow night, else I 
would have met you—I didn’t see the 
message. ‘Too bad there was a mistake. 
Every one gone to the dance at Sherry’s 
but myself, whom you behold cramming 
for an exam. I adore the whole Fac- 
ulty of Columbia, but don’t want to 
stay with ’em another year—best of 
friends must part,” and he waited on 
her, and made her home-coming a trifle 
less lonely, made her feel less lik» an 
unexpected and unwelcome visitor. He 
offered to escort her to her room. 

**Oh, Bertie, way up there ? 
not go up all these steps—I 
well.” 

‘‘Sorry, but Dolly has the lower 
room. ‘lhe mater said you were already 
ill and looking bad (and you neglected 


I can- 
am not 
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your opportunities when you were not), 
and Dolly should not get in such a con- 
dition. Dolly is an out-and-out beauty, 
no doubt about it. If she gets a shot 
ata Treadway—” But here she broke 
down, and he consoled her and offered 
to punch any one’s head who mentioned 
Treadway to her. 

The gayeties which followed were 
very trying to her. ‘There had been 
many changes since she had been pre- 
sented to society, four years before. 
Her family have been in retirement for 
the last three years, since the failure and 
death of the father, and everything, 
during this time, has been saved for 
Dolly’s début. Her old friends are 
gone, and only those who do not seem 
to care for her remain. ‘The new ones 
find her uninteresting. How crumpled 
and tarnished she found her old ball 
gowns, when she came to unpack them ; 
but, of course, she could not think of 
getting new ones—there was hardly 
enough to dress Dolly. How pretty 
Dolly looked at her début, gowned in a 
fluff of pink tulle—the color of her 
cheeks! Noone noticed what she wore ; 
no one cared. Yet how she enjoyed the 
music and the lights and the laughter 
in which she seemed to have forgotten 
how to join—it took her out of her mis- 
erable self. It lifted, for a moment, the 
awful load from her mind. It took 
away the miserable pain pressing at her 
heart. 

It was at the second Assembly that 
Bertie came up to her and asked her to 
waltz. 

‘What do you mean by being so stiff 
and quiet to Bradley ? He dropped you 
very quickly, and [ remember how he 
nearly fought Jeffries for the honor of 
leading the Hunt Club cotillon with you 
four years ago. You are growing posi- 
tively heavy, Honor, and you used to 
dance like a fairy,” as he gave her a 
shake to get her out of the way ofa 
couple back of them. 

*‘It is the pain in my side, dear; [ 
would better go home,” she told him. 

Then she saw in a society paper : 





Mrs. Chetwood, the wife of the gifted 
novelist, returned to the city last week and 
opened her pretty house on Eighty-first 
Street, where she will give aseries of her de- 
lightful athomes. Mrs, Chetwood is a very 
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handsome woman, and her wit and grace 
render her a fitting hostess of the brilliant 
set of which her husband is the centre. 

Ah! then he was in town ? Shemight 
meet him at any moment. And when 
she did see him, what a commonplace 
meeting it was—it was in one of the 
large shops. He was looking at some 
sofa cushions for his study, when her 
mother spoke to him. ‘Then he turned 
and asked her about her grandmother 
and the people of the village. It was 
so commonplace, just like the meeting 
of the most ordinary acquaintances, 
yet very painful. Dolly was gay, and 
what nonsense she talked, and how 
pretty she looked against that pile of 
rich Oriental crapes s and embroideries, 
in the soft mingled light from the lace 
and silken shades of the lamps! All 
about were priceless curios, and just 
above her nodded and smiled a bland 
little Japanese god. 

The next day he sent her and Dolly 
the pillows each admired most. He 
was very muchchanged. Little patches 
of gray were at his temples, and his 
eyes were shadowed by circles. The 
papers said he had worked too hard. 
His last book was sucha success—she 
had a copy of it, worn almost to pieces. 
She knew it nearly by heart. And it 
was to her it was written, every word of 
it meant her. Those were the things 
he had said to her in the rose-arbor 
down by the sea. Those were the an- 
swers she had made—ah, but how clever 
he made them sound! That was very 
good of him. He had told the world 
their story; would it ever guess? No, 
not all their story; it was not ended 

vet. 

They met frequently in society after 
that, and no one noticed that he was 
with her so often—they would be true 
friends, they had agreed. Why should 
they not ? Noword of love had passed 
between them—they only knew. 

‘“*What can Chetwood beetalking so 
long to Honor Multon for?” she heard 
some one say at a reception once, as she 
passed with him. 

** Wants a goody-goody young woman 
for his next book, J suppose, and is 
studying the genus.” 

He pressed her hand against his arm 
and hurried her away. 


Her mother managed to give a few 
pretty dinners during the season, and 
the last one wound up with a cotillon. 

“*] want Dolly to go out to dinner 
with Chetwood,” her mother said when 
she was arranging it. ‘* He is the fash- 
ion just now; all the men _ imitate 
him and copy him in everything, from 
his ties to his taste in women. If he 
admires Dolly and speaks of it at the 
clubs, it will be the making of her.” 

Honor sat at the other end of the table 
with a prosy, deaf old judge, and Dolly 
was beside him. How pretty Dolly 
looked with her fluffy tangled golden 
hair and pink cheeks and bright eyes ; 
how gay she was, and he was leaning 
toward her and talking so intereste dly. 
A pain shoots through her breast as she 
remembers it. Oh, Dolly might have 
everything, all the ball gowns, all the 
admiration, all the lovers, everything, 
only this was hers. Dolly should not 
take it. Then he looked up, paused in 
his gay conversation, and she knew ; she 
was at rest. She chatted and laughed 
with the old judge till she attracted his 
attention from the thing generally all- 
absorbing to him, his dinner. 

Bertie said to her afterwards : “How 
bright you looked at dinner; it makes 
me so angry for the society papers to 
speak of Dolly being the belle you were 
several years ago, as if you were married, 
or—not here. Brace up and take your 
old place, you are doing finely for a be- 
ginning.” 

But how could she interest herself in 
her silly, stupid butterfly partners ? 
What thought or interest had she in 
common with them ? Could she ever 
have talked such society. nonsense as 
Dollv does, she wondered. Well, now 
her every thought was given toa stretch 
of sea and the murmurings by its side, 
when she dared be happy. 

Then came the first night of his play. 
Ile had insisted on having her and Dolly 
in his box. Her mother was delighted, 
and great were the pains taken with 
Dolly’s dress. His box, that of the 
popular author, would be the centre of 
observation. Of course, he would be 
called before the curtain, and Dolly 
would throw him the pink roses she 
wore at her bosom—what a write-up in 
the society journals it would be for 
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Dolly! Her mother further impressed 
it upon her that she must give Dolly 
the seat facing the audience, where she 
could be seen. Dolly was welcome to 
that, she thought; she wanted to see 
his play. Even here she felt that she 
was his inspiration—every line told her 
how he loved her. Through his hero, 
those passionate words were addressed 
to her. As the curtain went down on 
the last act, she raised her eyes, wet 
with tears, to his, and he murmured, ‘‘ I 
am repaid,” and remained hidden be- 
hind her chair, while the public loudly 
clamored for him. 

‘‘ Whata bore,” his wifesaid. ‘‘ Now 
we shall be detained for an age, and we 
were due long ago at the Benson dance. 
We will escape, Dolly ; I believe Miss 
Multon is not going. Allen can see to 
her.” 

Dolly stayed long enough to throw 
her pink roses, and left with his wife, 
while that swaying, passionate audience 
was applauding to the echo the last 
idol of the people. But when he re- 
turned to the box for her he left the 
pink roses and wore from the theatre, 
in his buttonhole, one of the white car- 
nations she carried in her hand. 

It was then, in the fast emptying 
opera house, hidden by the portiéres of 
the box, that he clasped her hands in 
his and broke down the wall of reserve 
he had so carefully built by their friend- 
ship. What a mad dream it was! She 
shuts her eyes and would not recall it if 
she could. Heasked her to fling every- 
thing away for his sake and follow him. 
She drew her hands from his, leaving in 
them the little ring of turquoises set as 
forget-me-nots which he had given her 
in that long ago. It had grown too 
large for her since then. Hekissed the 
slender fingers as he put it back. 

And to-night in the conservatory he 
told her passionately that he could not 
live without her, that he had engaged 
passage on a vessel that sails day after 
to-morrow and she must go with him. 

«¢ They are killing you, my darling. 
Give yourself to me and let me kiss the 
roses back to your cheeks, and bring 
the brightness back to your eyes,” he 
said, in that voice that had such power 
to move her. 

She begged for time to consider, and 
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he told her to leave the next evening, 
apparently for her grandmother’s, and 
he would meet her at the first station 
out of Jersey City. Then they would 
return to the city and go on board at once, 

How will she answer him, she won- 
ders. She gets up and paces back and 
forth. Finally she stops infront of the 
mirror—strange that she should look so 
tired and thin at three-and-twenty, she 


thinks. What can he seein her ? Will 
sucha face be able to hold him? Men 
are not often faithful in such cases, 


she has heard. What if he should tire 
ofher? Oh, God! Theawful thought 
tells her how terrible life will be with- 
out him. Now she has his love, but 
what if it should ever change? He 
would be too noble and chivalrous to 
tell her so, but she would know, her 
love-taught eyes would discover it, and 
the bare thought would kill her—well, 
it would soon be over. Why not take 
what pleasure she has offered her while 
she may, and drink it eagerly? 

Yes, she has decided—she will go. 
The old ball gown sweeps over the note 
and the gloves as she crosses the floor. 
There is a bow of ribbon on the front of 
the skirt that only partly conceals the 
wine stain put there at the last ball. 
She goes to a closet and drags out a 
steamer trunk and opens it. In the 
bottom is the bunch of withered roses 
from which he took one when the thorn 
pierced her finger, and the book and 
clipping he left that day. She hurried- 
ly packs a few of her best gowns, care- 
fully preserving the flowers. Then she 
goes to her desk and writes the note she 
promised to send to his club to-mor- 
row ; he is sleeping there to-night, so 
as to get it early. 

Will leave for grandmamma’s to-morrow 
on the five o’clock train. Till then, adieu, 
my love. HONOR, 

Ifow her name stares her in the face ! 
What a mockery it willbe during all her 
after life. Honor! She bows her head 
on her clasped hands. 

Dolly comes in ; she can hear her be- 
low, with a schoolmate who is spending 
the night with her. They have been to 
a dance given by the younger bachelors. 

*«'There is no use alarming the house,” 
she hears Bertie say, grumpily, as he 
opens his door across the hall. 
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‘‘Oh, we have had such a lovely time. 
Just look at my favors.” Dolly laughs 
as she beats a tattoo on her door to spite 
Bertie. 

Ah! she had not thought of Bertie. 
Ilow she loves him! What will her 
brother think of her? He will blush 
to hear her name. Men will not dare 
discuss her in his presence, but when 
he is not by they will toss her name 
lightly about the club rooms. And 
him? What will they say of him ? 

She presses her hands over the heay- 
ily circled eyes and tries to suspend 
thought for a moment. Oh, for one 
short moment of perfect rest! Then 
with a passionate cry she tears up the 
note, and, stirring the dying fire, lays it 
in the centre of the coals. They will 
say she has been very extravagant with 
fuel to-morrow. She kneels in front of 
the fireplace and has to blow the coals 
to make the paper ignite. The ashes 
return against her face and make it 
look more drawn and gray under the 
flickering lamp, which is fast going out. 
At last the paper burns—she watches it 
until it isa gray heap, then gives way 
altogether. Flinging her arms above 
her head, she falls upon the rug. 

She lies motionless for a time, then 
gets up and staggers to the window. 
Ilow calm the night is, in strange con- 
trast to the tumult raging within her ! 
A thousand brilliant, laughing stars 
look down at her. She tries to reach 
the bed. The flimsy gown catches on 
a rocker as she passes, and she nearly 
falls. ILow weak and silly she is, she 
thinks, to let such aslight jar trip her. 
What a ghastly pain there is at her 
heart! She nearly cries out in agony. 


She falls upon her knees beside the 
bed—it is the first time she has prayed 
since that night at the play. 

The minutes pass, glide into hours. 





She still kneels there, with her face 
buried in her hands. Her great white 
Persian cat comes up to her and rubs 
against her, and mews piteously ; then 
goes and curls itself up in the ashes in 
the grate. Itscratches out the charred 
fragments of the note. They blow 
lightly across the room and settle about 
her, as though to be silent witnesses 
that her soul was pure when it ascended 
to its God. 


* * * * 


‘¢_When the Ship of Life 

Surviving, though shattered, the tumult and 
strife 

Of earth’s angry elements, masts broken 
short, 

Decks drenched, bulwarks beaten, drives 
into port; 

When the Pilot of Galilee, seen on the 
strand, 

Stretches over the water a welcoming hand; 

When, heeding no longer the sea’s baffled 
roar, 

The mariner turns to his rest evermore; 

What then will be the answer the helmsman 
must give? 

Will it be ‘ Lo, our log-book ! Thus once did 
we live 

In the zones of the south; thus we trav- 
ersed the sea 

Of the Orient ; dwelt in the Hesperides ; 

Thus followed the west wind; here east- 
ward we turned ; 

The stars failed us there ; just here land we 
discerned 

On our lee; there the storm overtook us at 
last ; 

That day went the bowsprit ; the next day 
the mast ; 

There the mermen came ’round us and 
there we saw bask 

A siren?’ The Captain of the port, willhe 
ask 

Any such questions? I cannot think so. 

But, ‘What is the last bill of health you 
can show ?’ 

Not ‘How fared the soul through the 
trials she passed?’ 

But, ‘ What is the state of that soul at 
last?’ 

IoNA OAKLEY GORHAM. 

















)T was in 1870, when 
war had just been 
declared. 

Mac Mahon had re- 
ceived orders to cross 
the frontier and 
strike a decided blow 
against the combined 
armies of North 

and South Germany. 

In Paris, as indeed throughout the 
whole of France, every one was in a state 
of feverish anxiety ; but in the gay capi- 
tal, the Parisians endeavored to make the 
days of suspense pass more quickly by 
féting the expected victory. 

One could hear the clinking of glasses 
at the outdoor restaurants, the music 
of the cafés-chantants, and the carriages 
filed incessantly along the broad avenue 
of the Champs Elysées. 

The theatres, too, were well patron- 
ized; particularly one on the Boulevards 
a certain evening when Mile. Jeanne de 
Bolney was to make her début. 

The papers had foretold a most brill- 
iant success for the beautiful young 
actress, who was so marvellously gifted, 


TRANSLATED 
FROM THE FRENCH 
oF M. Biowtrz. 


and who would no doubt become the 
star of the season. She had chosen for 
her début ‘* La Dame aux Camélias,” 
which was at that time in the height of 
its popularity, and the author himself 
had said that the rédle of Marguerite 
might have been written for this talented 
young actress, so admirably did it suit 
her inevery respect. From the very first 
act it was quite evident that her beauty 
and her talent had not been overrated. 

The sight of her, even, had won all 
hearts. A faultless figure, a delicate, 
refined face, with lips which were at 
once proud and tender, eyes of deep blue 
with the most frank expression, a per- 
fectly shaped head, and a carriage which 
would have done honor to any queen. 

At the sight of this exquisite creature 
a murmur of approbation ran through 
the house and interrupted, for a few 
seconds, the dialogue. 

At the end of each scene the ovations 
increased, and after the second act there 
was a perfect explosion of —— 
Among those who were most delighted 
at Jeanne’s triumph was a young man 
who belonged to the theatre—Louis 
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Belcourt. It was through his influence 


that she had succeeded in making her 
début, for the manager of this theatre 
always preferred pupils from the Con- 
servatoire. 

Louis had known and loved Jeanne 
from boyhood, and there was something 
infinitely noble and touching in this de- 
voted yet hopeless love. It was, indeed, 
of a kind rarely seen in any man, for it 
kad not blinded him, and he could see 
and admire the good qualities of his 
rival—the man to whom Jeanne had 
given all her love. 

It had been very romantic, the en- 
gagement of the beautiful young actress. 
A short time before, at the Longchamps 
races, she had been glancing at the 
grand stand, where Napoleon III. and 
the ladies of the Court were seated, 
when suddenly she became aware of two 
handsome dark eyes fixed upon her. 
She looked away, but, as though fasci- 
nated, a few minutes later she glanced 
again at the place behind the Court 
ladies, and she saw a military-looking 
man, whose face was bronzed by the 
southern sun, and who had risen from 
his seat and was gazing earnestly at her, 
as though he too were fascinated by some 
spell. 

Not long after, Roger de Morfeuille, 
officer in the Emperor’s regiment, had 
discovered who Jeanne was. It was an 
extraordinary engagement ; no word of 
the future had been spoken between 
them. Roger knew that he would have 
to leave, for war had been declared, and 
that until the result of that war should 
be known he could promise nothing. 
The subject of the future was not even 
broached between them. Jeanne knew 
only that their path in life must be to- 
gether ; she felt that it must be so, and 
there was no need for words. Only 
when the terrible parting came, when 
toger had to leave to join his regiment, 
he slipped a ring he always wore on to 
her finger and took from hers one for 
himself, and still no words were spoken 
as to the future. 


After the second act of the ‘‘ Dame 
aux Camélias,” when the curtain had 
been lowered for the sixth time, and 
Jeanne had for the sixth time answered 
to the enthusiastic recalls, she went 
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slowly up to her room. She felt over- 
whelmed ; perhaps it was the excess of 
happiness at her good fortune which 
weighed on her like this. Roger knew 
that it was the day of her début; she 
felt certain that, even amid the smoke 
of the battlefield, he would not forget 
it. She hardly dared own it even to 
herself, but all day she had expected 
some little souvenir from him, some 
sign or word of sympathy ; for was she 
not too fighting a battle, one of those 
battles which decided the life of individ- 
uals just as much as his did that of 
nations? On opening her dressing- 
room door a flash of mingled triumph, 
love, and pride came over her as she 
aught sight of a telegram on her table. 

She closed her door quickly, not no- 
ticing that Louis Belcourt was follow- 
ing her quietly along the corridor. 

Suddenly, through the thick doors 
and curtains, in the silence of the empty 
corridor, Belcourt heard a fearful cry. 
It was so wild and passionate that a 
shiver ran through him. Heopened the 
door and was just in time to catch 
Jeanne inhis arms. She was livid with 
horror, and was clutching the fatal tele- 
gram in her hands. 

Just as he was wondering what to do 
for the best, Jeanne’s pallor gave way to 
a rush of color to hercheeks. She read 
the telegram to him: ‘* We have been 
defeated at Woerth. They are taking 
me to a house near by. Amputation 
probable. Prayfor me. My love, dar- 
ling.—RoceEr.” Belcourt glanced at 
the telegram and saw that it was unin- 
telligible, but a kind of alphabet on the 
table showed him that it had been writ- 
ten by signs agreed upon. 

fle stood as though thunderstruck. 
Suddenly Jeanne put on a hat and threw 
a long brown cloak over her stage dress. 

‘‘What are you going to do?” he 
exclaimed. 

‘*T am going to Roger !” 

‘* But, in Heaven’s name, Jeanne, stay 
a little while. The curtain will be go- 
ing up. Think what you are doing. 
*You will be ruined—you will spoil your 
wholelife. Wait till to-morrow !” 

‘* Listen,” said Jeanne, in a clear, de- 
cided tone. ‘‘ It is now a quarter to 
ten. I know there isa train from the 
Gare de |’Est at eleven, for I have sent 
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my letters by a friend of Roger’s who is 
going by it. If you prevent my going 
by that train, you see this dagger ; well, 
I will kill myself with it !” 

Louis stepped back, dazed and horror- 
struck. Jeanne opened the door, went 
quickly out by a back door, and Louis 
followed her, and watched her hail a cab 
and drive away. 


When Belcourt re-entered the theatre 
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He stepped up to oné of his friends 
who had been taking part in the play, 
whispered to him, and appeared to be 
begging him to consent to what he asked. 

Finally the friend yielded, opened 
the door, and walked towards the stage. 
Then Belcourt, pushing away the di- 
rector and stage manager, who attempted 
to stop him, gave the signal to lift the 
curtain, and appeared himself before 
the house. A deep silence ensued. 





“She is overwhelmed by the news.” 


he found every one behind the scenes in 
a terrible state of excitement. 

Mlle. de Bolney could not be found. 
The house was impatient, and the man- 
ager desperate. He was sending for the 
police that she might be found and ar- 
rested. Suddenly Belcourt, at the idea 
of the possibly fatal consequences of 
Jeanne’s flight, determined on a bold 
move. 
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‘* Ladies and gentlemen,” said Bel- 
court, ‘* Mile. de Bolney has received a 
telegram announcing that there has been 
a disaster on the German frontier and our 
army has sustained a defeat. She is 
overwhelmed by the news, and we must 
ask you to have patience until she feels 
able to continue her réle.” 

A dismal silence followed these words, 
Belcourt’s friend now stepped forward 
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and executed the order he had re- 
ceived : 

** We, too, are surely us good patriots 
as Mademoiselle de Bolney! Surely the 
play ought not to be finished before a 
French audience who have just heard 
that our army is defeated !” 

Cries of ‘‘ Bravo!” were heard, and, 
unanimously, the whole house rose and 
prepared to leave the theatre. 

Belcourt had saved the honor of 
Jeanne and of the theatre. 

The rumor of the defeat of Reichs- 
hoffen, which the government was 
keeping secret, was soon spread abroad 
in Paris by the spectators who had 
heard it from Belcourt, and the news 
caused a fearful calm in the gay cap- 
ital. 

Belcourt had been congratulated by 
all the authorities of the theatre on his 
happy idea, but just as he was prepar- 
ing to leave the theatre that same night 
he was seized by a police official and 
conducted to the Mazas prison on a 
charge of “having divulged a State se- 
cret,” a crime always punished at leas 
by hard labor, and, in time of war, by 
death. 


For more than a month Belcourt had 
been in Mazas prison, with nothing to 
look forward to but dishonor or death. 
He had been questioned over and over 
again as to how he had discovered the 
secret, but in vain; nothing could in- 
duce him to give any details, for he 
did not know whether Jeanne would 
forgive him for having said so much as 
he had. The next day sentence was 
to be passed upon him. 

Successive defeats had embittered 
the minds of his judges, and it was 
pretty sure that he had little chance of 
getting off without paying the full pen- 
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alty of his crime. Belcourt was think- 
ing sadly of his hopeless love for Jeanne, 
which had caused him to act as he had 
done in order to save her, when sud- 
denly the door of his cell opened and 
the porter announced: ‘‘ Madame the 
Countess de Morfeuille.” It was Jeanne 
herself, dressed in the deepest mourn- 
ing. 

Her beautiful hair had some silvery 
threads, her face was cold and severe as 
marble, her beautiful mouth was rigid, 
her eyes seemed to be gazing at some 
invisible object, and she had a deathly 
pallor—such as one sees on the faces of 
those who have received some mortal 
wound, 

It was pathetic to see so fair and so 
young a girl in such hopeless despair, 
and Belcourt was deeply touched by it. 

“You are free, Louis,” she said, 
gently but.sadly. ‘* ‘The Empress her- 
self has asked for your release. Thank 
you so much, my friend, for all you 
did for me. I came directly I heard of 
your imprisonment. My husband had 
only just been brought home and bur- 
ied at Morfeuille.” 

Very soon after, Jeanne returned to 
her husband’s stately home, that she 
might visit daily the tomb of him she 
had so dearly loved, and who had mar- 
ried her on his death-bed. 

When Louis had tried to console her 
and gently hinted that she was too 
young to go through the rest of her life 
alone, she had answered, decidedly : 

** Do not ever speak to me of any one 
else. I will live and die the widow of 
Roger, and will certainly never be any 
one else’s wife.” 

It was thus that a great artiste was 
lost to the French stage, but the mem- 
ory of that début will never be lost to 
any of those who witnessed it. 
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‘She was clutching the fatal telegram. 
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LETTA VAIL was spoiled. 
She was a handsome 
girl, a tall, slender 
blonde with brown 
eyes, and she had many 
other desirable quali- 
ties beside her beauty. 
She was a clever talker, 
she danced and rode 
well, and she played 
tennis and pool. Charley Jay called 
her an ‘‘all round girl.” He had 
known her ten years, and ought to have 
been well informed on the subject. 
He had given it much study. There 
were times when he thought he knew 
all about her, but she would occasion- 
ally upset all his calculations by some 
new idea or trait. 

Although handsome and_ popular, 
Miss Vail had two decided obstacles to 
the brilliant marriage she meant to 
make: she was poor; and she had a 
heart, although she thought she had 
none. ‘Ten years ago, when she first 
met Charley Jay, it had not occurred to 
her that she ought to marry well. She 
was unsophisticated—she even blushed 
when people told her how lovely she 
was, and shedid not seem to know that 
the sea-shell hues which stole into her 
cheeks only made her the more enchant- 


ing. 

But at .seven-and-twenty it was very 
different. Affectionate relatives had 
assured her she was born for. great 
things, and many lovers had cast them- 
selves at her feet only to meet with a 
gentle but decided rebuff. 

Charley Jay had proposed to her, en 
an average, twice a year for many years. 
Each time she had some new reason for 
refusing him. He sometimes wondered 
if he did not ask her-anew just to hear 
her excuses. 

‘* She’s sure to come to the end of her 
rope some day,” he thought, having a 
strong suspicion that she was really 
fond of him. She acknowledged as 
much one day in her frank way. 

** No, Charley,” she said, as they sat 
in the drawing-room of her aunt’s city 
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home, ‘it won’t do. I’m awfully 
fond of you; not ‘in love,’ you know, 
with tremors and fervors and worries, 
and all the rest of it; but I’m really 
fond of you. I’m ‘ used of you,’ as my 
Western servant said. ‘There is no one 
who fits into my moods as you do, 
Charley. But, you see, you’re not rich 
enough! I haven’t a penny, but I’ve 
always had as much as if I were a rich 
girl. I have only to wish for things, 
and they drop into my lap, from trips 
to Europe to diamonds. JDidI tell you 
Aunty had given me a new ring? 
Cluster ; beauty, isn’t it?” as she held 
out her slender hand covered with 
jewels. 

«* And then,” she added, “‘ only think 
of the name I’d have. Aletta Vail is 
bad enough! But all your New Eng- 
land relatives would put an 7 where it 
doesnot belong. Alettar Jay! Fancy!” 

Charley Jay was a strong-looking fel- 
low, with a shock of curly auburn hair, 
and the usual number of features, none 
of them remarkable for beauty. 

His chief claim to good looks lay in 
a pair of large gray eyes, which looked 
one frankly in the face, as though the 
owner had nothing to conceal. These 
eyes were generally merry and twinkling 
with fun, for Charley took life as an ex- 
cellent joke. But there were moments 
when they grew darker, and wore that 
faithful, affectionate look which a dog 
has, and which is usually attributed to 
brown eyes only. 

He looked at Aletta a little sadly as 
she spoke, ignoring all but what he felt 
to be her main objection. 

**T’ve lots more money than I used to 
have,” he said. 

Aletta sighed. 

‘*T know you have,” she said ; ‘‘ your 
work has been splendid, Charley ; [don’t 
wonder they made you special correspon- 
dent. You are bright, there’s no doubt 
about it. You make all the other men 
seem tame. But you newspaper men 
are too uncertain. Youmay ‘ goout’ to- 
morrow, and a new man who won’t do 
half as well may get your place. Then 
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ou will be a reporter at a hundred dol- 
bes a month again ! 

** Now, if you would just give me up, 
and think of me as mercenary and spoiled 
and not worth having, it would be bet- 
ter for you. Where’s your ambition ?” 

‘*T haven’t any without you, Letty,” 
he replied ruefully. ‘‘I dare say you’re 
right. But you see, I can’t give you up. 
I'll never do that until I see you married 
to some one else.” 

‘*T shall marry a rich man the first 
chance I get,” said Miss Vail, ‘‘ to stop 
interfering with your career, if for noth- 
ing else.” 

Then they parted, Charley thinking, 
“‘T believe she loves meanyhow. She’s 
all right at heart and it’s only her worldly 
training that has veneered her over with 
selfishness.” 

Aletta murmured to herself, ‘‘ This 
will not do! I can’t givein now. I 
am awfully fond of Charley—-I really 
like him better than anybody else—but 
I can’t live on affection. I was not 
meant to be poor, and I must not let 
Charley persuade me to be foolish.” 

On Schermerhorn Street, between 
Nevins and Bond, there is a row of 
houses which are peculiar. They are 
old frame dwellings with high steps and 
a colonnade of pillars in front. All are 
painted buff and are two-storied but one. 
This, more ambitious than its neigh- 
bors, white, and boasting a third story, 
rather seems to look down upon the 
others. It is a quiet street, not fashion- 
able any longer, since the tide has swept 
the wealth of the city toward the Park. 
But many old families such as the Van 
Zandts and Ormsteds live there still. 

Mrs. Graham, Miss Vail’s aunt, lived 
in the three-storied house, and had a 
reputation similar to her domicile—that 
of being above her neighbors, and some- 
what haughty. Never was any one more 
belied, for Fredrika Graham was only 
reserved, not proud. She wasastriking- 
looking woman, whose face told a story. 

Her hair was soft and gray—the 
pretty, clear gray which dark hair turns 
—and her eyes were large and brown. 
They had a sad expression, but could 
light up with vivacity or soften with 
feeling ; and all the weary troubles of 
an unhappy marriage had not embit- 
tered a thoroughly sweet nature. 
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Her husband had died some years 
before—the only kindly act of an un- 
gracious career—and as she was left 
childless, with plenty of means, she had 
taken Aletta under her wing, hoping to 
see her niece settled in life. 

Miss Vail often wondered why her 
aunt did not marry again. Her gentle 
ways should be taking tosome one. As 
a general thing, however, Aletta was 
too much occupied with her own affairs 
to think of her aunt, although she did 
have the grace to be grateful for all 
that was done for her. 

‘* Aunty,” she said the day after 
Charley Jay proposed to her for the 
twentieth time, ‘it’s time I got mar- 
ried; I am twenty-seven, getting crow’s- 
feet around my eyes, and anxious to 
‘better myself,’ as Bridget says. Whom 
shall it be?” 

‘*Whom do you like best ?” asked 
Mrs. Graham, in her gentle, serious way. 

*‘Like!” laughed Aletta; ‘‘ oh, you 
dear old-fashioned Aunty, that is not the 
question. You mean, Who has the most 
money? Iam for sale to the highest 
bidder—a little shop-worn, but still not 
a ‘second.’ Young rich man with red 
hair and a tandem, or old bald-headed 
rich man with a victoria ? Which shall 
it be ?” 

**T don’t like to hear you talk that 
way, dear,” said Mrs. Graham. ‘* You 
know very well I think there is only one 
thing which makes marriage endurable, 
and that is love. You have often heard 
me say that I cannot talk about my own 
life ; but mine was a money match, and 
I could not wish for you such a fate,” 
and there were tears in the widow’s gen- 
tle brown eyes. 

“You are happy now, are you 
not ?” asked Aletta. ‘‘You’ve plenty 
of money.” 

** Happy in being freed from bond- 
age, yes; but, oh! think of the wasted 
years, and the price I have paid for my 
liberty.” 

“But, Aunty, you are different. 
You have a heart, you dear, sweet, af- 
fectionate creature. I haven’tan atom. 
There is not a man I care for in the 
least unless it is Charley Jay, and I can’t 
marry him. He couldn’t keep me in 
gloves—five-and-three-quarters, please. 
So, I must don Diana’s attire and hunt 
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me a husband. My brother marries 
this fall and Mrs. Vail won’t want me ; 
I can’t impose on you all my life, and 
I am tired of having to be agreeable 
enough to pay for my board. — It’s high 
time I settled down, and before the 
summer is over I shall take somebody.” 
And Miss Vail went off humming an air 
from the latest opera. 

Iter aunt sighed and said to herself, 
“Pm afraid Aletta will be unhappy. 
She has more heart than she gives her- 
self credit for. Some day she will meet 
some one she really loves, and away will 
go all her fine theories.” 

That night Miss Vail went to a ball, 
chaperoned as usual by her aunt. As 
they drove swiftly towards their destina- 
tion Aletta said, ‘* Well, Aunty, perhaps 
I shall meet my fate to-night. Quien 
sabe? Wait till you see the ‘ victim of 
my bow and spear ;’ I feel as if some- 
thing were going to happen.” 

The Kindlers’ ball was at its height 
when Miss Vail made her appearance, 
and she was much noticed as she passed 
up the long room. 

‘* What a handsome girl! Who is 
she ?”’ asked a man who leaned against 
the wall with a rather bored expression 
upon his clean-shaven, clear-cut face. 

‘*'That’s the most popular girl in this 
city,” replied hiscompanion. ‘* She is a 
stranger here, at least she was until a 
few months ago. Iler name is Aletta 
Vail, and she is from some Western 
place. She’s visiting people I know. 
I’ll introduce you, if you like.” 

““T want to meet her,” said Henry 
Grant ; ‘she reminds me of some one I 
used to know.” 

“Yow ll burn your fingers like all 
the rest of the men.” 

“Tl risk it,” replied Grant, and 
soon he was bowing before Miss Vail. 

She smiled at him as she acknowl- 
edged the introduction, and he said, 
‘«'I‘hey tell me you are from the West, 
Miss Vail; I have just come from 
there.” 

‘“What part ?” she asked. ‘‘ ‘The 
West’ is such an inclusive term. The 
people here mean anything beyond the 
Ohio. I am real Western, from New 
Mexico—” 

‘*T’ve been all over your country. I 
have mines there, and a ranch in 
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Texas,” said Mr. Grant. 
like the East ?” 

“Oh, very well,” replied Aletta; 
‘* vou are all very good to me, but I miss 
the sweep of the prairies, and ‘ the 
open air and the open sky.’ Still, I 
seem to fit into any niche. I fancy I 
ama cultivated plant, not indigenous 
to any soil.” 

** A good way to be, if one has to en- 
dure frequent transplanting,” answered 
Mr. Grant. 

There was something about this girl 
that he liked. A widower of fifty, he 
seldom went into society, but he had 
been persuaded to come to his old 
friends’ ball. He was glad he had come. 
It was not that Miss Vail said anything 
unusual, for their conversation was of 
the merest commonplaces, but she had 
the nameless charm which makes even 
a plain woman delightful. When it is 
added to beauty, how niggardly Nature 
seems to those who possess beauty 
alone ! 

While the ball was at its height Miss 
Vail sat and chatted with her new ac- 
quaintance. They seemed to have 
many points in common. ‘The great 
West, with its limitless prairies, had 
stretched before them both. The si- 
lence of the plains brings thoaghtful- 
ness, and they had each felt the tide of 
their beings ebb and flow as they rode 
over the great inland seas—the prai- 
ries. 

They chatted of books and of com- 
mon friends, and Henry Grant in his 
quiet way drew Aletta out, and enjoyed 
himself extremely. Aletta found him 
not at all the prosy old widower she 
had expected, and when she rose to say 
good-night, she said, ‘*I hope I may 
see youagain some time, Mr. Grant. It 
has been delightful to talk over the 
West with some one who really under- 
stands it.” 

**It has been a pleasure to me,” he 
answered in his kindly way.  ‘ Per- 
haps you will let me come to see you?” 

‘© You may come if you like,” she 
said; *‘ I should like you to meet Aunty. 
I am staying with her in Schermerhorn 
Street.” Then, as a partner claimed 
her for a last waltz, she said, “I will 
introduce you later.” As she passed 
out of sight Mr. Grant’s blue eyes had 
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a queer little expression. ‘* Whom does 
she remind me of?” he asked himself. 

** Aunty,” said Miss Vail, a few mo- 
ments after she left Mr. Grant, ‘‘ I have 
met a charming man. He is a wealtiny 
widower, just what I’ve been looking 
for. Heis not handsome, but just the 
sort of nice, clear blonde that like. Vl 
tell you whom he resembles—Crane in 
‘The Senator.’ He has the same brisk 
manner, and the same quick swish to 
his coat tails. Iam going to like him. 
He wants to meet you; ah! here he 
comes now,” as Mr. Grant came toward 
them. 

*“They told me I would be another 
moth if I met you,” he said to Miss 
Vail. ‘* You see how your brilliance 
attracts.” 

‘* Flattery from you is too open to be 
quite sincere,” said Aletta; ‘‘ this is 
my aunt, Mrs. Graham, Mr. Grant.” 

A conventional acknowledgment was 
all that followed, and then Mr. Grant 
said, and there was a little hesitation in 
his usual crisp tones, ‘‘ Surely I am not 





mistaken ? Were you not Fredrika 
Field ?” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Graham, ‘I 
recognized you instantly. You are 


changed, of course, but the voice and 
smile are those of the Harry Grant I 
used to know.” 

“Well,” said Aletta, ‘‘ this is a sur- 
prise party. So you used to know 
Aunty ?” 

‘* Your aunt and I were friends long 
ago,” said Mr. Grant. ‘‘I have lost 
track of her of late.” 

‘‘This is charming. I’ve always want- 
ed to know some of Aunty’s old friends. 
Tell me, was she not a beauty ?” asked 
Miss Vail. 

‘* Why put it in the past tense ?” 
asked Mr. Grant, with a little bow to 
Mrs. Graham. 

She colored warmly at the compliment 
and as they were leaving she said, ‘* We 
shall be glad to see you at any time, Mr. 
Grant,” to which Aletta added a hearty 
welcome. 

Some days later, Charley Jay came to 
call, and found Miss Vail in great good 
humor. 

“‘Charley,” she said, ‘‘ your nose is 
out of joint. Newspaper stock is below 
par, and Western lands go up. The 
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effete East is blown away by an invigor- 
ating breeze from the wild and woolly 


West. I’m quite infatuated with one 
Mr. Grant. He really is charming, an 
old friend of Aunty’s, irreproachable 
as to family, rich, and altogether what 
he should be.” 

** Hem !” said Charley. 

“Oh! you needn’t sniff,” said Aletta. 
‘Of course you won't like him; you 
never care for the people I fancy. But 
he is nice, whether you like him or not. 
He knows exactly the right thing to 
do, and does it. He takes me every- 
where, with Aunty for chaperon. We 
have flowers and candy and everything 
else, always addressed to both of us. 
Aunty is a little queer about it. I 
asked her the other day if she didn’t 
like him. She said ‘ Yes,’ in rather a 
dry way. When I said, ‘Is he not 
nice to address all his gifts to us both ?’ 
she gave a funny little laugh and went 
out of the room.” 

Charley looked thoughtful and 
brushed back his curly locks reflec- 
tively, as Aletta went on, ‘‘ Now, 
Charley, Aunty is good to me, and all 
that; but I tell you it is not altogetlier 
pleasant to be under constant obliga- 
tions to any one, no matter how nice. 
I’m going to be very worldly and sensi- 
ble, and [ think V’Il try and make Mr. 
Grant like me. Veryunwomanly, isn’t 
it ? But I must do something. I’m 
tired of this sort of thing, and must 
have a change.” 

“You might have a decided change 
if you married me,” said Charley. 

Oh, I dare say, but I can’t marry 
you now. ‘The fashions are too ugly. 
If Empire gowns had stayed in, it would 
have been different. Fancy having a 
trousseau of the ugly things they wear 
now.” 

‘**T suppose you won’t have ’em if you 
marry Grant, hang him,” said Charley, 
sulkily. This last reason of Aletta’s 
was more than masculine patience could 
stand. 

‘*T’ve not said I was going to marry 
any one, have 1?” said Aletta. ‘I 
certainly shall not ‘hang’ Mr. Grant ; 
he is too good to me. Come, Charley, 
don’t be cross. Have some Huyler’s.” 

But Charley Jay was above munching 
his rival’s sweets, and left in high dudg- 
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eon. Miss Vail saw less of him after 
that. She missed him sadly, but he was 


“very busy,” he said. 

Mr. Grant’s friendship continued and 
she grew to like him heartily. ‘He is 
genuine and has the true ring,” she said 
to herself. ‘*A combination of West- 
ern heartiness and Eastern polish is de- 
lightful.” 

Scarcely a day passed that the trio 
were not together. They rode, drove, 
and walked, and made excursions by boat 
or train ; and thus the spring wore away 
and it was summer. ‘The weather was 
warm, although a sea-breeze kept it from 
being sultry. The natural flower gar- 
dens in the Park were fragrant and full 
of blossoms. ‘The columbines nodded 
to the old-fashioned clove pinks, and the 
honeysuckles breathed a sweet good- 
morning to gay purple larkspurs. The 
tennis fields were full of people, and the 
sky almost sapphire in hue, with scarcely 
a cloud to mar it. 

It was the season when the dwellers 
in cities are divided into two classes : 
those who, with cheerful aspects, are 
turning their faces towards mountains or 
sea, and the more unfortunate mortals 
who lugubriously stay at home. Charley 
Jay belonged to the latter class, and it 
was with a very gloomy face that he sat 
smoking in his office at the top story of 
perhaps the tallest newspaper building 
in the world. 

He read for the tenth time a dainty 
note he held which said : 


DEAR CHARLEY : 

So sorry not to see you to say ‘‘ good- 
bye,” but we leave unexpectedly to-morrow. 
Mr. Grant has made up a party to go to 
Newport and Boston for a few days. Mrs. 
Van Zandt chaperons us, and Lord Eton- 
Hargrave, the English polo man, plays a 
match game on Thursday. 

After that, Aunty and I go down to her 
Jersey place, and you may come out and 
spend Sunday with us if you like. 

Au revoir, 
ye 


Charley Jay folded the note, replaced 
it carefully in its heliotrope perfumed 
envelope, then put itin his left breast 
pocket. He brushed aside the curly 


lock which hung over his left eyebrow, 
pushed the ashes off his small cigar 
with his little finger, then walked to the 
Finally he sat 


window and looked out. 
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down to his desk with an air of decis- 
ion. 

“Tl do it,” he said, firmly. “ Vl 
go down there and ask Letty once more 
to marry me. If she says‘ No,’ I’ll go 
to Japan to the Turikurus or be a prey 
to garapatas in Yucatan, and stop daw- 
dling here.” 

Pineville is a quaint old place. The 
inhabitants have the same names as those 
on the old tombstones in the graveyard, 
which dates from 1630. The houses look 
as if they might belong to the same 
period. It has one long street with 
shops on either side until it reaches the 
creek, where there is a drawbridge ; 
and on the further side, like brave 
Horatius, stands on guard the old semi- 
nary, ivy-covered and gray. Further 
on, up the hill, are old-time comfortable 
looking houses, with trees and grass- 
plotsin front. Behind them,the grounds 
stretch down to the Race, a narrow 
channel connecting the creek with the 
lake a mile away. 

One of these old Colonial houses had 
belonged to Mrs. Graham’s ancestors for 
years, and it was thither Charley Jay 
went to visit Miss Vail. He met with 
a cordial welcome, and although Mr. 
Grant was there, seemingly much at 
home, Charley’s firm resolution abated 
nothing. Aletta had never seemed so 
glad to see him. 

It was the day after his arrival that 
she said to him, ‘‘ Charley, let’s go out 
in the canoe. There are some lovely 
spots about here. Would you like to 
see them ?” 

As he would cheerfully have faced an 
Anarchist plot or‘a mob of strikers if 
Aletta suggested it, Charley assented to 
what seemed to him a charming proposi- 
tion. 

The Race was cool and shady, for the 
oak branches nearly met over the water, 
and only an eceasional sunbeam filtered 
through the leaves to turn Aletta’s hair 
to gold. 

As their boat glided with a gentle 
motion and a swishing sound over the 
water-lily pads, Aletta said, ‘‘ Charley, 
I can a tale unfold. Smoke, and then 
I'll know you are good-natured.” 

‘Tm always that when I am _ with 
you. G’won, Letty,” said he. 

“Well,” began Aletta, with a little 
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hesitation, ‘‘I wrote you of our excur- 
sion. We went to Newport by the 
afternoon boat. It was a_ beautiful 
evening, and the harbor was enchant- 
ing. 

‘“As we started, the Battery Park 
gleamed against the dull red background 
of the Produce Exchange, which always 
looks like the Pitti Palace, only it is 
lively-looking instead of dull and me- 
diwval, like the Florentine marvel.” 

‘* By Jove,” thought Charley, ‘‘ I won- 
der why she is describing views to me 
that I have seen a thousand times. 
She must dread coming to the main 
point of her story.” He was paying 
less attention to dull red backgrounds 
and medieval marvels than he was to 
the eyes before him, in which he 
searched for the friendly gleam that 
had given him hope. 

«The statue of Liberty was engaged 
inenlightening the world asusual. She 
has never enlightened me, but then I’m 
hopeless. I can’t bear that statue. It 
always reminds me of the Indian der- 
vishes who stand with an arm in a cer- 
tain position till it grows there as a 
penance.” 

Charley methodically nodded approval 
of her sentiments. He was recalling 
every look she had given him, every 
word she had spoken to him, in the last 
twenty-four hours. Was there any more 
reason now than before for his perennial 
hope, or did this all mean she was try- 
ing to ‘‘make it easy” for him when 
he heard of the widower’s success ? 
Aletta was looking away as she continued 
her description. 

‘Our boat went under the bridge. 
We all watched the smokestack nerv- 
ously, thinking surely it would crash 
into the beautiful structure. As soon 
as we got near, we saw there was plenty 
of room for the tallest mast to pass un- 
der the bridge. Mr. Grant ”—Charley 
heard that—*‘‘ explained the optical de- 
lusion at great length. I never could 
understand science. He’s a little prosy 
at times. 

‘As we passed the Navy Yard the 
sun dropped into the water and left 
only a rippling, shimmering path of 
light, while a shadowy moon rose like 
a ghost. 

** But, I dare say all this is boring you, 
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Charley, so I'll hurry and finish my 
story.” 

He braced himself for the climax. 

** We went to Newport, had a charm- 
ing time, and ran up to Boston for a 
night. Coming back we were on the 
Plymouth ; I dare say you have heard 
of the accident ? ” 

Charley Jay sat up very straight, and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ By Jove, Letty, you were 
not on that boat !” 

** Indeed I was,” she replied, ‘ but 
[I wasn’t hurt at all. At least not 
physically, but I received a mortal 
wound to my pride. We were floun- 
dering around in the fog, and when the 
crash came, as I was standing next to 
Mr. Grant, I instinctively grabbed his 
arm. He turned like a flash, exclaim- 
ing, with his face as white as a sheet, 
‘My God! Where is Fredrika ?’ then 
he disappeared and left me alone. I 
was thunderstruck! All my life I’ve 
been spoiled and flattered, and it had 
never occurred to me that a man I liked 
could prefer any one else to me. 

‘*There is not much else to tell you, 
except that after we came down here 
Aunty told me of her engagement. 
She and Mr. Grant had been lovers long 
ago, and separated in some way, until 
chance, aided by me, brought them to- 
gether again. ‘They say there isno love 
so deep as an early one revived, and I 
assure you they ‘have it’ badly. 

‘* |’ve been having a new experience. 
I suppose it has been good for me, but the 
rdle of second fiddle is not one I am ac- 
customed to play, Charley. It’s retrib- 
utive justice. Aunty has chaperoned 
me and been bored to death entertain- 
ing ineligibles scores of times, and now 
the boot has been on the other foot. 
Well, I can at least be honest with my- 
self, and tell you confidentially I’ve 
been a drivelling idiot! I deserve to 
have a setting down, for ‘ pride will have 
a fall!’ ” 

‘* Fiddlesticks!” said Charley, ener- 
getically. ‘It’s all very well for you 
to blackguard yourself, don’t you know, 
but you didn’t deserve all that, for the 
fellow always ran after you with his 
candy and flowers. I’ve always noticed 
that if one gets what one deserves, one 
is injured when it chances to be bad, 
and takes it as a matter of course when 
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it’s good. When one gets what one 
don’t deserve, one takes it as perfectly 
natural when it’s good, and does the 
suffering martyr act when it’s bad, you 
know.” 

Charley looked reflectively over the 
rippling water at some sheep which 
browsed contentedly on the hillside. 
Aletta looked at him curiously. Was 
Charley growing analytical ? Simple, 
straightforward Charley, who was al- 
ways too busy working and being nice 
to people to think of his emotions or 
himself. She felt an increase of re- 
spect for him. 

Suddenly he said, ‘* Letty, will you 
marry me?” 

“No,” she said, with her 
promptness on such occasions. 

“Why not?” he asked, patiently. 
“What's the reason this time ?” 


usual 
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Aletta looked disturbed, then burst 
out excitedly, ‘Oh! Charley, don’t 
you see if I did everybody would sure- 
ly say it was because I couldn’t get 
Mr. Grant !” 

“IT don’t care a fig what anybody 
says.” 

“Oh! but I do. And then, I’ve 
been so mean and worldly and gener- 
ally horrid to you, dear old fellow.” 

‘If you think so, why don’t you 
turn over a new leaf and do what I 
ask ?” he said. ‘* You don’t like to be 
second fiddle, but ’'d rather be that to 
you than first to any one else, Letty,” he 
said, emphatically. 

**Oh! but youw’re not second !” said 
Letty, impulsively, as she glanced at 
his earnest face, and then her eyes fell 
before the quick, glad light in his. 

M. F. Nixon. 


THE LEAVES. 


“Come with us and play,” the rough winds say, 
And they langh and whistle and whirl and sing ; 
But the leaves all sigh and vainly try 
T’o close their ears to the menacing ring. 


“¢Come with us and play.” the rough winds say, 
And they whistle and roar and rage and shriek. 
Their breath is cold and their ways are bold, 
And the grasp of the leaves is faint and weak ; 


So off they whirl at the winds’ caprice, 
And are twisted and torn and hurled about 
Till, ragged and weak, they fain would seek, 
To escape from the mad and dizzy rout. 


Till up from the glen the wild-flowers call, 
And their tones are gentle and sweet and low ; 
And the leaves move down like an army brown, 
And shelter the flowers from ice and snow. 


FRANK H. Sweet. 
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mm zINGING BOB and Lily 
“G2 Steve had been friends since 
they came into the camp, 
both having made their en- 
trance upon the same day, 
and having grown intimate 
over a glass of something 
hot. Perhaps the total dif- 
ference in the appearance 
nature of the two men 
together ; anyway, they 
They worked upon 


the 
them 


and in 
drew 
were seldom apart. 
the same claim, shared in everything, 
and spent their leisure in taking long 
stretches over the surrounding country. 

Singing Bob was a big, burly, hand- 


some man. ‘The sun had tanned his 
skin to the color of the red earth, from 
out the setting of which a pair of eyes, 
blue as the summer sky, and _ heavily 
fringed with long, misty black lashes, 
laughed continually. He was careless 
in his dress, as diggers as a rule are ; 
but for all that nothing ever seemed to 
hang ungracefully upon his magnificent 
limbs. His blue shirt, as a rule, was 
stained with earth and torn with push- 
ing through the undergrowth in the 
pine woods. His long, brown, wavy hair 
was pushed back from his broad brow, 
and fell almost upon his shoulders. 

He had earned his name through his 
voice : he sung like an angel, clear as a 
bell, flexibly as a lark ; he could trill and 
shake in a way which would have made 
many an educated singer envious. He 
could have made his fortune as a con- 
cert singer, but perhaps he had suffi- 
cient reasons for avoiding civilized parts: 
most probably he had. However that 
might be, he came to the diggings, and 
gave his fellow gold-seekers the benefit 
of his musical talent. 

Taken all through, he was a rough 
sort of fellow, with offhand manners, 
and a loud voice. When he laughed 
one feared for the upper half of his 
head : he opened his mouth so wide it 
seemed as though it must come off, and 
showed a double row of teeth which 


would have made a dentist despair. 
Ile was a popular man in the camp, be- 
cause he was perfectly fearless and per- 
fectly good-tempered. 

Lily Steve was a very different man. 
He was small in stature, below the 
medium height, and with all that con- 
ceit and self-esteem which is so usual 


with very little men. His face was 
pretty. The sun seemingly had no 


power to tan his pink-and-white skin. 
His hair was golden, as were his short 
beard, whiskers, and moustache. His 
clothes were always spotless, even after 
a hard day’s work in the gulch. Ap- 
parently the earth had no power to soil 
him. 

It was to this general spotlessness that 
he owed his name ‘ Lily Steve.” Dig- 
gers are quick to notice, and name a 
man from any little peculiarity he may 
possess ; and in a diggers’ camp clean- 
liness is a decided peculiarity. They 
tried to laugh him out of it at first, but, 
as Singing Bob said, “It was a matter 
of taste. Lily Steve was doubtless fond 
of washing ; p’r’aps——-who could tell ?— 
it reminded him of something in the 
past. Some men like as not got drunk 
to bring their fathers and mothers back 
to their memory and the days of their 
youth generally ; for his part, he thought 
it was a good plan to let folks run their 
ownaffairs. ‘here were more objection- 
able things than cleanliness. He liked 
the smell of the earth about his things ; 
upon his own shoulders a perfectly spot- 
less shirt had a lazy, uncomfortable, all- 
over-alike sort of appearance, which 
wearied his eyes; but upon Lily Steve 
it was different. ‘l’o have one perfectly 
clean man in the camp conferred a 
distinction upon it, which, no doubt, 
would make other campsenvious. Like 
as not, they’d be for copying it, but it 
would not be the real thing—only a base 
imitation ; they’d have the comfort of 
knowing that.” 

So Lily Steve was simply nicknamed 
and Jeft in peace. He had a bold 
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champion, who towered head and shoul- 
ders above the rest of the men in the 
camp, and whose aim was sure—that 
may have had something to do with it. 

‘* Hunter’s Pocket,” as the settlement 
was called, was in a fairly flourishing 
condition ; not so flourishing as to bring 
hundreds flocking to it, but with a repu- 
tation which daily increased its popula- 


tion. ‘There was one long street, with 
two branches which struck off crosswise, 
a rough chapel a store, and lastly, an 
hotel 

Paradise Hotel scarcely deserved its 
name. ‘True, there was plenty of light in 
it, and plenty of spirits, but neither was 
celestial ; one thing alone justified its 
ambitious misnomer—the presence of a 
goddess. 

Mariposas was a beauty, there was not 


the slightest doubt about that: tall and 
slim as a young pine tree, lissom as a 
willow, graceful and agile as a wild deer ; 
her eyes large and dark, her skin softly 
ruddy as a peach which the sun has 
kissed passionately, her lips full and red, 
the upper one short and slightly lifted, 
showing even when she was not laughing 
a faint gleam of her white teeth; the 





W. ve Sgmnons —_— 


‘* Mariposas."’ 


under one cleft in the centre likeacherry, 
her nose short and straight, her chin 
gently rounded, her little head set firm- 
ly and proudly upon her white throat, 
her burnished brown hair falling in 
wavy masses to her knees, and caught 
in at the nape of her neck with a ribbon 
—such was Mariposas, the Goddess of 
the Paradise Hotel, the darling and pride 
of IHunter’s Pocket. 

Who was her father and who was her 
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mother no one appeared to know. Some 
said that, so far as paternity was con- 
cerned, she was indebted to one Jim, who 
had been found dead in the bush, shot 
through the heart, some seventeen years 
previously, with the infant clasped in his 
arms; but as for the mother—about 
her every one was perfectly ignorant. 

However, the child was adopted by 
the camp, fed and clothed from a gen- 
eral fund, and in time installed as pre- 
siding Goddess of the Paradise Hotel. 
Here she dispensed drinks to the thirsty, 
refused them to the inebriated, sung 
snatches of songs to the company, and 
even, when ina specially gracious mood, 
danced to them. 

Singing Bob and Lily Steve were at 
work on their claim; there was silence 
between them, only broken by the sharp 
sound of the picks as they came in con- 

act with the quartz, and the chattering 
of a jay-bird which had settled upon a 
mound of the red earth, and was watch- 
ing operations with his head cocked 
knowingly upon one side. 

It was a curious sort of silence, one 
that they both apparently noticed, for 
now and again they would glance at 
each other ; then without speaking go on 
with their work again. It was not that 
they had not time for talk, for the picks 
were lifted but laggingly, and often 
rested upon the ground while they took 
a survey of the surrounding country. 

Seemingly both found more beauty to 
the right, where the settlementlay, than 
to the left, where the pine-crowned hills 
lifted themselves up high towards the 
blue sky. Perhaps the scorching sun 
which blazed down upon them that hot 
January afternoon made their thoughts 
turn longingly toward the Paradise 
Hotel, and the cool drinks which were 
being dispensed there. Singing Bob 
put down his pick, lifted his arms high 
above his head, leaned slightly back- 
ward, and stretched himself; then 
stooping picked up a bit of quartz and 
looked at it thoughtfully, passing his 
shirt-sleeve across it once or twice. The 
sun shone down upon it, making the 
iron pyrites glitter and the gold crystals 
sparkle. He tossed it from one hand 
to the other, then let it fall. 

«‘Plenty of gold here, Steve,’ 
said, slowly. 


’ 


he 
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The other man started and turned 
—their eyes met; there was a curious, 
questioning, anxious look in both. 

“* Plenty,” he answered. 

**Knough to make a man rich ina 
couple of months if he worked honest,” 
he continued. 

‘** Yes,” the other said, curtly. 

‘<'There’s some as would give a good 
price for this claim,” Bob continued, 
meditatively. ‘It’s my ’pinion it’s a 
pocket, and a deep one; if we was 
wanting to quit we’d be able to raise a 
tidy sum on it.” 

“7. 

** But we ain’t.” 

ae Sa 

** And if one of us,” Bob said, speak- 
ing still inan abstract sort of way, ‘‘ had 
found the life distasteful, and wished 
to leave his partner—if he hated the 
dirt, and the hard labor, and had friends 
as he’d like to go home to—the other 
would be willing, like as not, to pay 
him a good round sum for his share of 
the claim ; but,” looking anxiously at 
his companion, ‘‘ there ain’t either of 
us feels like that ?” 

“ie.” 

Bob heaved a sigh, took up his pick 
again, let it fall, then, seating himself 
upon a heap of earth, took up the frag- 
ments of quartz which sparkled with 
sprays of native gold and crushed them 
into atoms with a hammer. 

‘Some men,” he said, softly, glan- 
cing at Steve, and catching his eyes fixed 
upon him, ‘‘have a hankering after 
England when they’ve made something 
of a pile, and the sweetheart they left 
there—we didn’t leave any sweetheart ?” 

we | 

Bob sighed again and went on : 

“And some want to the 
father and mother ?” 

‘* Yes—mine both died years ago.” 

“Just so,” with attempted cheerful- 
ness; ‘‘we’re different, we’re enough 
for each other.” 

No answer this time. Bob looked at 
the fair, pretty boyish face ; it was pink 
all over—pink as an honest, genuine 
blush could make it; he turned away, 
and sighed again. ‘The jay-bird on the 
earth-heap strutted up and down like a 
sentinel on guard, chattering noisily 
and screaming now and then ; the wind 
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blew from the pine woods, bringing the 
pungent smell with it ; the evening was 
very warm. Steve let fall his pick, 
brushed a few earth specks from his 
shirt, washed his face and hands in an 
unconscious sort of way, then looked at 
his partner. 

“Vm going to turn it up for to-day,” 
he said. 

“Ah!” Bob returned, — slowly. 
“Well, Pll put in a bit more work, I 
think.” 

Steve lingered a moment as though he 
would have said more with a little en- 
couragement, but Bob was so deeply en- 





around. He wanted to say something, 
and there was no one to say it: to. 
Thought scarcely unburdens one’s mind ; 
speech is always a relief. He looked at 
the earth, the sky, the quartz, and 
finally at the bird. ‘There was some- 
thing so human about the little creature 
that he decided to make him his confi- 
dant. 

‘You see,” he said, gravely, giving 
the bird his whole attention, ‘‘it’s like 
this: me and Steve, we’ve been part- 
ners since we came to this here Ilunter’s 
Pocket. He being a bit weakly, and 
having habits which isn’t usual in these 





"His confidant.” 


gaged in his work that he felt a sort of 
delicacy in disturbing him, and turned 
away, walking slowly and thoughtfully, 
as though undecided about something. 
The jay-bird watched him go, then 
came nearer to Bob, pecked at his shirt- 
sleeve, pulled at his red handkerchief, 
and took other liberties, keeping his 
sharp eyes on the handsome face and 
hammer alternatively. Bob glanced at 
him, smiled and sighed at one and the 
same time, then let his hands fall idly 
between his knees. 

So he sat for some time, then looked 


parts, ve been obliged to stand up for 
him and fight his battles, so to speak, 
which, naturally, makes me a bit partial 
to him—being partners, you see, we’ve 
been used to share everything, luck and 
all. But there’s sometimes a thing hap- 
pens to aman when sharing can’t be the 
order of the day; that time’s: when ‘a 
man falls in love.” 

The bird shut his eyes for a moment, 
then turned them up and looked senti- 
mental, as much as to say, “‘It’s the 
same with us.” 


“You see,” Bob went on, slowly, 














«*Steve haven’t said anything to me, 
and I haven’t, so to speak, mentioned 
the fact to him: but there it is, we two 
partners have set our hearts on Mari- 
posas, and the question is: Who’d make 
her the best husband ? ” 

The bird grew restless ; perhaps he 
thought that wasa tame ending to a love 
story. Doubtless he had expected that 
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thought that Steve would suit her better 
than me and make her happier, I’d cut 
my throat before I’d say a word as might 
disturb her.” 

The bird intimated by alow, guttural 
sound that this was a most laudable 
sentiment, then, perching himself upon 
the digger’s leg, nestled up to him. 

‘*Steve’s clean, and Steve’s a gentle- 





“A vision met his gaze.’ 


Bob would at least wish to fight for the 
girl. He hopped away with one bright 
eye turned round to the digger, then 
changing his mind, perhaps feeling a bit 
curious, came back, and began pecking 
at the blue shirt again. ' 

‘‘Which *d make her the best hus- 
band ?” Bob repeated. ‘‘ Not,” witha 
shake of his head, ‘ that I can say she’s 
given either of us ’casion to think that 
she’d. take us into partnership ; but if I 


man,” Bob went on, stroking the bird 
softly with one finger. ‘‘ He'd treat her 
like a lady always, speak gently to her, 
and not offend with any rough ways; 
but he’s weakly, he couldn’t protect her 
’gainst rudeness or insult as 1 could ; he 
couldn’t love her as I could. Great 
God!” bringing one hand down heavily 
upon his knee while with the other he 
held the bird in a firm, gentle clasp, 
‘how I’d love her if she’d have me!” 
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His face flushed, his great breast heaved, 
the red blood crept up under his 
bronzed skin, his blue eyes grew tender, 
then he lifted his voice and sung: 


‘* Mariposas, Mariposas, idol of this heart of 
mine ; 

Mariposas, Mariposas, all the love I have is 
thine. 

Could I tell thee how I love thee, wouldst 
thou laugh or smile at me? 

Mariposas, Mariposas, say, what would your 
answer be?” 


SINGING BOB. 


and almost brought the tears into his 
eyes. ‘They made him blissfully miser- 
able, and in this misery he took a mel- 
ancholy pleasure, as some do in pictur- 
ing the scene of their own death-bed, 
the leave-takings, the last touching 
words they will breathe, and the quiet, 
happy smile which will set their lips as 
they hear the angels calling and see the 
gates of Heaven open. 

Having tired out the patient bird, 
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“Am | heavy?” 


He paused a moment, then sung the 
same words again. ‘They had come to 
him as a sort of inspiration some few 
days before ; previously, as he gravely 
told himself, ‘‘he had not known he 
was one of those darned poet chaps.” 
He was a little ashamed of the weakness, 
but found the constant repetition of the 
poor verse, adapted to the tune of a 
camp hymn, very soothing and com- 
forting. The words softened his nature, 


who backed from his hand, ruffling all 
his feathers the wrong way, and hopped 
away, he rose from his seat, then turned 
quickly as a low ripple of laughter fell 
upon his ear. 

Such a vision met his gaze as made 
his great frame tremble. Mariposas, 
with a teasing smile on her beautiful 
face, was standing just behind him: 
she had been a listener to his idiocy. 

‘«That’s a fine song, and no mistake, 
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Bob,” she said, standing some little dis- 
tance from him, and flashing defiant 
glances at him from her dark eyes. 
“« The lady ’d be obliged to you for mak- 
ing her name so public. The mag- 
pies “Il be calling it out to-night.” 

She paused: he had no word to say, 
but just stood before her drinking in 
her beauty, longing, yet afraid, to fall 
down and worship her. 

*«Where’s Steve ?” she said, sharply, 
stooping down to the bird, who was ex- 
amining her shoe-lace minutely. 


“‘Gone home,” Bob said, finding his 


‘*No,” he answered, humbly. ‘‘Some 
can keep clean, some can’t. If,” sheep- 
ishly, ‘‘ I hada wife, now—” 

‘* A wife!” interrupting him. ‘‘ D’you 
suppose any decent woman would under- 
take you? Not she.” 

His expression grew quite hopeless. 

** You think not ?” he said, so sadly 
that her heart might have been touched. 
‘* Well,” stooping down and picking up 
his tools, ‘‘ I’ve feared the same myself. 
It’s a bad job, but somehow,” looking 
himself slowly over, ‘‘the earth seems 
to have a spite against me.” 





"You must go away from here,’ she said" 


tongue. ‘‘ He'll be at the Paradise by 
this time likely. Did you want him ?” 

“« One’s always pleased to see Steve,” 
she said, eying the stained clothes of 
the splendid specimen of manhood be- 
fore her with great displeasure. ‘‘ He 
keeps himself decent.” She paused 
again. Bob had nothing to say; he 
looked down at his own clothes and 
sighed. ‘‘ Well,” she said, sharply, 
after a moment, ‘‘ have you nothing to 
say for yourself ?” 


‘** Steve can keep clean.” 

** Yes,” agreeingly, ‘‘ it’s curious, but 
that’s so. You’re quite right, Steve’s 
the better man of us two.” 

She tossed her head and blushed rosy 
red, but neither agreed nor disagreed 
with him. 

‘I’m going back now,” she said after 
alittle pause. ‘‘I came for a walk to get 
a breath of freshair. It isn’t often I’m 
down in the gulch—it’s not an inviting 
place. Are you leaving work now ?” 
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“Yes,” Bob answered ; ‘‘ but I’ll wait 
a while till you’ve gone. You'd not like 
to be seen walking with me.” 

He spoke quite simply, and scarcely 
understood why she pouted her pretty 
lips—putting it down as meaning that 
that she certainly would not like to do. 
He stood looking at her, then suddenly 
she turned away. 

He watched her, hoping that perhaps 
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** No,” she answered, while her lips 
twitched amusedly ; ‘‘ at least, nothing 
much: I’ve sprained my ankle. I shall 
have to stop here till it is better.” 

**Can’t you walk ?” he said, looking 
troubled. 

“No,” she answered, shortly. 

He stood by her side, scarcely know- 
ing what todo. He could have taken 
her up in his arms and carried her as 








'' Mariposas entered the hut.”’ 


she would turn her head; but she did 
not. She went slowly, though, and 
suddenly ‘sat down on an earth-heap. 
He wondered why she was resting. He 
went to her. She was holding one foot 
as though it pained her, but her eyes 
laughed round at him and her cheeks 
were as red as a rose. 

‘* Ts anything the matter ?” he asked. 


easily as though she had been a baby. 


The very thought of holding her so made 
him tremble ; but, then, she would never 
let him. 

‘“T wish Steve were here,” he said. 

“Why?” sharply. ‘* What could 
Steve do that you cannot ?” 

‘‘ Steve could help you ; you wouldn’t 
mind him, he’s clean.” 
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‘« Steve couldn’t carry me.” 

‘““No, that’s true. Steve’s but a 
weakly chap, but ” —loyally — ‘‘ he’s 
clean !” ; 

‘Go and fetch some one to help me.’ 

«* And leave you herealone ? NotI.” 
He looked down upon her, at her lovely 
hair, at her laughing eyes; then he 
looked at her white dress. ‘‘ Will it 
wash ?” he asked, touching it. 

** Oh, yes.” 

‘‘Then let me carry you.” 

Her eyes sought the ground, the 
smile round her lips grew merrier ; she 
began pushing the loose stones about 
with her fingers. 

“‘ May I ?” he said, eagerly. 

She looked up with defiant eyes. 
** Well, I suppose I must get home,” 
she answered. 

He waited for no more, but caught 
her up in his arms and held her closely 
clasped. Fora moment he paused while 
he battled with, and conquered, an in- 
clination to stoop and kiss her ; then, 
turning his face from hers, he swung 
away toward the huts. 

She smiled to herself, and laid her 
head down upon his shoulder ; she could 
’ feel the mad beating of his heart, and 
it made her own beat faster. 

‘* Bob,” she said. 

« Yes,” he answered, keeping his face 
steadily turned away. 

“Look at me,” she said, authori- 
tativelv. ‘*Why do you look away ? Am 
I so ugly ?” 

He turned slowly, looking down upon 
her face, at her lips, scarce an inch from 


> 


his. ‘‘So beautiful,” he said; ‘‘ so 
beautiful. It is best that I do not look 
at you.” 


‘*Am I heavy, Bob ?” 
“‘Heavy? No!” 

«*Put me down if I tire you.” 
‘‘ Tire me !” 

*“You’ve turned your face away 
again.” 

“*T must.” 

‘‘Why, Bob ?” 

He held her a little closer, and an- 
swered with another question: ‘‘ Did 
you ever see cherries growing ?” 

“< Yes, Bob.” 

‘© And did ever you notice that folks 
put nets over them to keep the birds 
from pecking them ?” 
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‘< Yes, Bob.” 

“*Do you think they’d be able to re- 
sist the temptation of touching them if 
they could see them looking so tempt- 
ing, so sweet and beautiful, if they 
wasn’t protected ?” 

‘*T dare say not.” 

** Well ”—he turned and looked at 
her for amoment—“‘ I’m like the birds, 
and your lips are the cherries. I mustn’t 
look or I shall be tempted.” 

She flushed all over her face and 
neck, then into her eyes laughter stole. 

“« Did it ever strike you that perhaps 
the cherries were made for the birds to 

eck ?” she said, half nervously. 

He looked at her once more; the 
bronze color faded from his face, his 
great chest heaved. 

‘* Mariposas ?” he said, gently, ques- 
tioningly—‘‘ Mariposas ! ” 

She grew pale and frightened; she had 
only been playing with him. 

‘“‘Let me down,” she said, “I can 
walk now ; let me down, Bob.” 

“But your foot ?” 

** Let me down.” 

He lowered her from hisarms gently. 
She stood firmly upon both feet, and 
there was no vestige of pain in the ex- 
pression of her face. 

“Thank you,” she said, demurely, 
looking up at him and laughing as 
though something amused her. ‘‘ Are 
you going on to the Paradise? Wait a 
little while; let me go alone ; folks’ll 
talk if they see us together; most out- 
rageous ideas get into some people’s 
heads when they’ve not much to think 
of.” 

She tripped away, Bob standing 
watching her. Almost he expected to 
hear a little cry of pain and to be called 
to her help, but seemingly the ankle 
was quite well. 

He watched her out of sight, then his 
yee wandered over his own person. His 
clothes seemed more earth-stained than 
ever ; hisshirt, that had been clean that 
morning, was splashed with liquid mud. 

‘‘She’s right,” he said, softly: “no 
decent woman would marry a dirty fel- 
low like me.” 

He stood hesitatingly, then turned 
away towards his hut. There he got 
water and scoured himself almost sav- 
agely ; then changed his clothes, and 
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somewhat sheepishly, if the truth be 
told, made his way towards the Paradise 
Hotel. 

It was pretty full; every one had 
knocked off work for the day; the 
whole camp was spending the evening 
convivially ; they hailed Bob with de- 
light. Some one thrust a pewter pot 
into his hand, and bade him drain it, 
and give them a song. 

Bob looked round at the presiding 
goddess. 

‘«Tf it’s quite agreeable to all, I’ll be 
happy,” he said. 

Ifis look asked for Mariposas’ permis- 
sion. 

She did not answer for a moment, but 
looked him all over ; he felt himself col- 
oring. 

‘*You’ve not been working to-day, 
have you, Bob ?” she said. 

Ife blushed painfully, and, their at- 
tention thus drawn, the whole camp no- 
ticed his spotless cleanliness. 

** Yes,” he answered. 

‘Then you’ve been getting married, 
or going to a christening since ?” 

“é No. 9? 

* Then it’s sweethearting you are ?” 

Ife looked her full in the face. ‘* Yes,” 
he answered, ‘‘ that’s it. I’m sweetheart- 
ing.” 

There was a chorus of good-humored 
laughter at this. They thought he was 
joking, all but the girl: she knew better, 
but she did not mean to spare him. 

‘Then you must go away from here,’ 
she said. ‘* We won’t ask her name ; 
but, like as not, she’d prefer that you 
should spend your time with her. When 
you're married, and want to get away 
from her nagging, you may come back.” 

Ihe men laughed; they thought it 
was a good joke. 

‘*Shan’t I give you the song ?” Bob 
asked, humbly. 

** No, thank you,” the girl answered. 
“Steve is going to sing with me.” 

“* Steve !” 

He looked at his partner and smiled. 
Steve had a voice about as melodious 
as the jay-bird. 

‘*Then I am not wanted 

All the men looked at Mariposas, 
waiting for her to speak. They thought 
in some way Bob had offended. 

““ No,” she said, ‘‘not here. 


3 


Pied 
. 


Good- 
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night, Bob ; give my love to your sweet- 
heart.” 

He went out slowly, and back to his 
hut. He could not understand how he 
had offended the girl—what made her 
treat him so. It never crossed his mind 
that it might simply be wilfulness. Once 
or twice he sung his little love song over 
to himself ; then he closed his eyes, 
folded his arms as they had been folded 
when he held the girl he loved in them, 
and tried to think she was there still. 

About midnight Stevecame in. Bob 
opened his eyes and looked at him. 
Something about his footstep had struck 
him as unusual ; generally it was light, 
now it dragged ; his face, too, was color- 
less, and in his boyish eyes there were 
tears. 

Bob rose slowly and went to him. 

** Anything wrong, Steve ?” heasked, 
laying his great hand upon his partner’s 
shoulder with a touch gentle as a wo- 
man’s. 

Steve dropped his face upon his hands. 

‘*She won’t have me,” he said. ‘I 
asked her to-night; she had been so 
kind, singing with me, walking a little 
way with me; I thought it meant that I 
mightspeak. She must have known that 
Tloved her.” 

** And she refused you ?” 

at 

‘Try again ; perhaps she wants you 
to try again.” 

** No, she says her heart is not hers 
to give.” 

** Does she ?” 

sob went cold and pale too. He 
wondered who it could be that she loved ; 
there was none worthier than Steve. 

‘« Tf it had been you,” Steve went on, 
‘*T could have borne it; but see how 
she treated you to-night. I shall go 
away from here, Bob.” 

** And I, Steve.” 

It was little they slept that night, and 
before the next evening every one knew 
that Singing Bob and Lily Steve were 
going away from the camp. Perhaps, 
too, they half guessed the cause. 

They had done very well, and their 
claim sold fora fair price. They would 
take quite enough away to start in some 
new way. 

It was the night before they had set- 
tled to leave : Steve had gone up to the 
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Paradise to say good-bye to Mariposas. 
Bob said he couldn’t and wouldn't, but 
sent a message by his friend. He was 
sitting alone, half wishing that he had 
gone just to see her face and hear her 
voice once more, when some one lifted 
the latch of his door, and the subject of 
his thoughts entered the hut. 

Ile rose quickly, then stood still, not 
knowing what to do; she broke the 
silence. 

‘*So you were going without bidding 
me good-bye ?” she said. 

** Yes,” he answered, huskily, for now 
that she was there, so near to him, it 
seemed harder than ever to go. ‘* Yes, 
I thought it best.” 

“Bas ?* 

‘** Because I loved you, because I love 
you.” 

** You never told me so.” 

‘*“No, Steve loved you. Steve is a 
better fellow than I, and—and you said 
that no decent woman would take me. 
Steve told me the other night that he 
had asked you to be his wife, and that 
you had said no, that your heart was al- 
ready given, and so we are both going. 
I could not stop and see you belonging 
to another.”’ 

There was a silence. It had begun to 
rain; the heavy drops pattered against 
the window, and a rising wind rattled 
the door. 

‘* It is better thatI go,” he said. ‘I 
shall start now in some other way of 
life.” 

** You and Steve ? 

‘* No, Steve will go back to his peo- 
ple ; he has relations.” 

‘* And you ?” 

‘‘T have no people. I have no one 
belonging to me, not a single soul—l 
never shall have.” 

‘* You are quite alone in the world ? 

** Quite.” 

‘“* And that sweetheart you spoke of ?” 

He did not answer, he only looked at 
her : she colored and faltered. 

‘‘It is not well for a man to live 
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alone,” she said, unconsciously quoting. 
‘** Bob,” coming a little nearer to him, 
“*do you remember that day that you 
carried me ?” 

«Ts it likely I could forget ?” 

** And you thought I was hurt, but I 
wasn’t. Bob ”—softly—‘* 1 wanted to 
be taken in your arms.” 

He did not speak, he did not under- 
stand—why had she wanted him to take 
her in his arms ? 

‘* And they are so strong,” she went 
on; ‘‘they held me so comfortably. 
Bob—since you are going away, since 
after to-night I shall never see you again 
—take me into them once more.” 

He took a step backwards. 

‘* But the man you love!” he said. 

‘Bob! Must I ask you twice ?’ 

He paused no longer ; he threw his 
strong arms around her, lifting her in 
them. 

‘* Now,” she said, a shy smile creep- 
ing over her lips, ‘‘ kiss me once—we 
are friends, parting forever.” 

Ile bent his head ; he kissed her, not 
once but fifty times. 

“Great God!” he said, hoarsely, 
“how can I go? Howean I part with 
her now ?” he 4 

“Is it hard ?” she said.  ‘* Poor 
Bob,” touching his face gently with her 
slender fingers, ‘* have I made it harder? 
I must go now and you must go to-mor- 
row; put me down.” 

Ile did not obey, he held her close. 

‘* Who is it that you love ?” he asked. 

She looked straight into his eyes. 

‘*Is it fair to ask ?” she answered. 
** And does it matter ’—you go to-mor- 
row.” 

‘** Yes, I go to-morrow.” 

She reached her arms upward as she 
had once before ; she lifted herself a 
little in his embrace, and laid her cheek 
against his. 

“Take me with you, 
whispered. ‘* It is you I love !” 

‘** Mariposas ! ” 

** Are you glad ?—then kiss me again!” 


Bob,” she 
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5. 


MKS. JOHN WINSTON TO HER SISTER, 
MRS. BOYNTON. 


NEw YorRK, May 15. 
My DEAR AGNES: 

Before we return I must acquaint you 
with a bit of news which I think will not 
altogether surprise you, as you are familiar 
with Helen’s many plans. Our dear girl 
has at last made her choice in life and is 
very happy in her decision, having always 
been inclined that way. Iam wellpleased, 
although I cannot be entirely happy when I 
think of our only daughter leaving us, and 
I hesitated about the advisability of her 
really engaging herself, but she was deter- 
mined. Joln is well, and the young man, 
Robert Van Allen, seems | worthy of 
the trust we repose in him. » ee say we 
shall like him very much as we learn to 
know him better. 

I will tell you more when we meet. In 
this age of romantic attachments there is 
really something unusual in Helen’s career. 
One girl in a hundred, with her accomplish- 
ments and charms, would have chosen so, 
but Iam glad my darling is so happy. 

We are doing some necessary shopping 
now, and intend to start for home the last 
of the week. More later. Affectionately, 

RACHEL. 

P.S.—Will you tell Jane to carefully air all 
the bedrooms before our return, and see that 
a slow fire is kept in the furnace? John’s 
rheumatism is better, but he still suffers. 
Mr. Van Allen will stay with us a day or 
two, so have Jane prepare the blue room 
for him. 


II. 


FIFTEEN MINUTES IN SISTER AGNES’ 
RECEPTION ROOM. 


A lady enters and sinks among the 
cushions of alow divan. Maid retires 
with her card on a silver tray, and pres- 
ently Mrs. Boynton hurries through the 
portiéres, letter in hand : 

‘© My dear Mrs. Willard, how glad I 
am to see you, and just at this moment, 
too, when I have been reading the most 
interesting bit of news and longing to 
tell some one all about it. A letter 
from my sister, Mrs. Winston, you know; 
the post left it only five minutes ago, 
and what do you think she tells me ? 


Why, Helen, ttle Helen she was such a 
short time ago, is really going to be mar- 
ried! There, I knew you would be 
surprised. Oh, no, not any one about 
here ; it is young Van Allen, you know ; 
Robert Van Allen from Boston, and a 
very nice family, too, for I know all 
about them from my cousin who spent 
the summer near them at Newport. 
Sister says they are warmly attached to 
him already and dear Helen is so happy, 
though how they will get on without 
her, I can’t say. I rather think there 
are good prospects ahead, for the Grand- 
father Van Allen is—hem! not lacking 
for his daily bread ; and he is not able 
to enjoy that, I am told, as he is eighty- 
five and an invalid—ha, ha! I don’t 
mean to be heartless, you know, but I 
never did believe in love in a cottage, 
and—how did they meet? Oh, ves, 
now that is the most interesting part of 
it all ; I haven’t all the particulars, for 
Rachel wrote very hastily, but—well, 
there is a romance, something unusual, 
you know ; I really am not at liberty to 
tell now, but you shall hear all about 
it—Oh, I forgot, you must not mention 
this, for Iam sure they do not intend to 
announce it until they return, any way, 
and I would not for worlds confide in 
any one but you, dear. 

** What, you really must go ? Oh, and 
I have entirely neglected to speak about 
the committee for the new Home for Af- 
flicted Widows—dear Helen is so inter- 
ested in the afflicted widows, especially 
that good-natured, pretty young thing 
who washes dishes at the church tea 
parties, and had such a wretch of a 
husband, and perhaps she can get Grand- 
father Van Allen to subscribe to the 
fund; he will, I know, and—Why, here 
is Mrs. Curtis ; how do you do, dear, we 
were just speaking—what, vou really 
must leave us, Mrs. Willard? Well, do 
run in again, and I will remember to 
ask Helen about the Widows’ Fund ; 
good-bye, dear. 

‘Oh, Mrs. Curtis, Iam so glad you 
dropped in, for I really mus¢ tell you of 
the news in dear Rachel’s letter; you 
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will be so interested to know—” etc., 
etc., etc. 


ITT. 
THROUGH THE TELEPHONE. 


‘* Hello, 
please.” 

‘* Hello ! that you, Bess ?” 

‘*Are you alone? I’ve heard the 
most exciting thing ; promise not to 
tell ?” 

“* Well—Helen Winston is engaged |” 

‘* Yes, of course I mean it.” 

“* No—try and guess.” 

“No; I thought Joe Taylor was, 
but—” 

‘* Yes, he danced five times with her 
at my party and sends her violets.” 

““No ; Joe did—poor thing—” 

“*Can’t guess ?” 

“Well, that Robert Van Allen—her 
father’s new secretary, uncle says—” 

“¢ Aren’t you surprised ? ” 

“‘Oh, her aunt told mamma this 
afternoon.” 

‘No, no; he has a dark moustache 
and gray eyes.” 

“No. not rich—love in a cottage, 
Mrs. Boynton said—” 

“‘ Yes, and his sick grandfather will 
have to live with them.” 

‘* Yes; horrid.” 

“Oh, diamonds, I suppose—” 

“* No, I don’t believe she has chosen 
her bridesmaids.” 

‘“Oh, yes ; very romantic. She—” 

““ No; not out till to-morrow.” 

“« Oh, yes; well, I think I will get that 
sweet cup and saucer I saw in Briggs’ 
window last week.” 

“¢ What ?” 

** A spoon ?” 

**Oh, no ; he is very nice.” 

“Yes ; coming home this week.” 

‘“* No, but I have seen him.” 

“Yellow ?” 

** No—white.” 

** What ? I don’t quite hear.” 

“« Oh, yes.” 

«To-morrow afternoon ? ” 

“Oh, yes.” 

** Good-bye.” 

““No; good-bye ; 
one.” 

“* Good-bye.” 


Central! give me 1462, 


don’t tell any 


5. 
IN AN ELECTRIC CAR, REAR SEAT. 


“* Cigarette ?” 

«¢ Thanks.” 

‘* Heard the news ?” 

‘*What news ?” 

‘*Oh, Helen Winston’s engagement.” 

‘* Hem !—no.” 

‘** What’s the matter, old boy ? Isn’t 
that cigarette good 7” 

‘© Yes ; who is he?” 

**Oh, the Incky man ? A Robert Van 
Allen from Boston ; know him ?” 

“Re.” 

‘IT say, Joe, confess to it that cigar- 
ette is bad, and try another.” 

‘*T don’t want to smoke ; goon with 

our tale.” 

‘« Ah, the love affair ?” 

“« Yes; where did you get it ?” 

“« Bess Marston; happened to be call- 
ing there last night, you know; Dora 
Willard telephoned the news.” 

«Ts it true?” 

‘True ! of course it is. Another of 
those romantic affairs. Sick grand- 
father involved this time. Miss Winston 
plays the pretty sister of charity ; carries 
flowers to the old man and the young 
one falls in love with her—something 
to that effect. Consequently grandpa 
spends his last days with them and 
hands over his fortune.” 

‘« When did all this come about ?” 

«The engagement? Oh, before she 
went to New York, I believe. Van 
Allen is with them there, acting as her 
father’s secretary, you know—I say, 
man, we are whizzing by your favorite 
florist ; any mission there to-day ?” 

‘‘ No, thanks, I’ve no use for violets 
to-day. Yes, I will have alight, please.” — 


¥. 
FROM SOME OF THE CRANFORD DAILIES, 
The engagement isannounced of Miss 
Helen Winston, a well-known belle of 
our city, to Mr. Robert Van Allen, of 


Boston. 


It isrumored among the Four Hundred 
of Cranford that Miss Helen Winston, 
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daughter of the Hon. John Winston, is 
soon to be married to Mr. Robert Van 
Allen of Boston, her father’s present 
secretary. 

The fashionable world is rejoicing 
in the engagement of Miss Helen Win- 
ston, one of the most popular among 
the buds who blossomed out last fall, 
and Mr. Robert Van Allen, grandson of 
the celebrated Rufus Van Allen of Bos- 
ton. 


We are informed that a pretty ro- 
mance is connected with the engage- 
ment of Miss Helen Winston and Mr. 
Robert Van Allen, recently announced. 


VI. 
WHAT MAMMA’S FRIENDS SAID. 


The Sewing Circle Meets With Mrs. 
Hilton. 


Mrs. Marston (sewing on an apron) : 
So Helen Winston is really engaged at 
last! Well, her mother’s mind must be 
atrestnow. Rachel Winston does worry 
so over her children. 

Mrs. Willard (hemming a petticoat) : 
I believe she is still unreconciled to the 
idea of losing Helen, and it is a pity 
for one’s only daughter to leave such 
a sumptuous home for romance and 
drudgery in a flat. I hardly think I 
should have allowed it; Joe ‘Taylor 
would have been a far more suitable 
match. 

Mrs. Hilton (feather-stitching on red 
flannel) : Oh, Rachel is very weak, you 
know, and Helen always has her own 
way. ‘They say the young fellow is 
handsome, and meeting him every day, 
she has foolishly allowed herself to be- 
come interested in him. What else 
could one expect? They were very 
short-sighted to engage such a person. 
If Henry was obliged to have a secretary 
at home I should make sure that he was 
plain and uninteresting ; one cannot be 
too careful when one has a daughter to 
look after. 

Mrs. Marston: But I understood that 
they were very much pleased with the 


match ; isn’t there money expected from 
the grandfather? Agnes Boynton told 
me they were very fond of young Van 
Allen. 

Mrs. Hilton: Oh, they are bound to 
make the best of it; but I am inclined 
to doubt that story of the grandfather’s 
wealth. He may have a trifle, but 
leaves it to them on condition that they 
care for him until his death. 

Miss Stokes : How horrid ! 
rather remain single. 

Mrs. Willard: But there is a ro- 
mance about the grandfather, you know ; 
something unusual, Agnes said; and 
they are very fond of him. 

Mrs. Hilton: Fiddlesticks! romance 
and rheumatism do not go together. 

Mrs. Marston: But really, you know, 
it is a very good family—the Van 
Allens originally belonged in New York, 
early Dutch settlers, or something ; 
Rachel would think a great deal of that, 
and Helen’s father can start the young 
people. 

Mrs. Willard : Yes, it would bea pity 
to separate them, for it is so much bet- 
ter to have married people fond of one 
another, especially when they are young. 
Agnes seemed much pleased. 

Mrs. Hilton: Oh, Agnes Boynton is 
always excited over a wedding. She 
will want to manage everything. 

Mrs. Curtis: Well, I am glad my girls 
are not out yet; it must be such acare. 

Mrs. Willard: Oh, yes, you have to be 
so careful that they do not become in- 
terested in the wrong people. Thank 
Heaven, Dora is as sensible as I could 
wish, and takes her attentions with de- 
lightful indifference. 

Mrs. Hilton : It is such a misfortune 
to have one’s girls engaged. I trust I 
may not be called upon to suffer for 
many years yet. 

Miss Stokes (aside to Mrs. Frost): 
I don’t believe she will; her Bessie 
is too sarcastic by half to attract a hus- 
band. 

Mrs. Frost (who has been indignant- 
ly silent) : I think we would do well to 
let the Winstons arrange their own af- 
fairs without our interference. 

Mrs. Hilton (coldly): Why, who 
thinks of interfering, | wonder? Mrs. 
Willard, when do we have our next 
church tea party ? 


I would 
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VII. 
WHAT PAPA’S FRIENDS SAID. 
At the Club. 


Mr. Webster (dealing the cards): So 
Winston’s little girl is going to be mar- 
ried. 

Mr. Willard: Yes, so I heard my wife 
say. ‘The young secretary, is it ? 

Mr. Webster: So Ihear. Is it a good 
thing ? ' 

Mr. Martin: He has his grandfather 
to back him, I believe—old Rufus, you 
know,—that your ace, Webster ? 

Mr. Webster: Yes. They will miss 
the little girl at home ; pretty, isn’t she ? 
Iam rather surprised. Thought Tay- 
lor’s son was playing his cards for that 
trick—ha, ha! 

Mr. Taylor: Oh, Joe is general lady’s 
man. He has not lost his appetite. 
That is ours, Webster. 

Mr. Willard: Wonder what Winston 
says to all this—his wife managed it, no 
doubt. 

Mr. Martin: He is able to start them 
in life, isn’t he? I understand his in- 
come approaches $10,000. 

Mr. ‘Taylor: Is that so ? 
are mistaken. 

Mr. Webster: He will miss the little 
girl I tell you. 

Mr. Willard: And her milliner’s bill, 
ha, ha!—look to the game, Martin ; 
that is ours, 

(Silence for the remainder of the even- 
ing. ) 


I think you 


VII. 


WHAT HER FRIENDS SAID. 


Afternoon Tea. 


Young Woman at tea table: Say, girls, 
have you heard the news? It was in 
the paper this morning. 

Y. W. in blue: What news ? 

Y. W. at tea table: Why, the new en- 


gagement. 
All the young women: What? 


Whose ? When? ete. 
Y. W. at tea table: Helen Winston 
to—whom do youthink ? that handsome 


Robert Van Allen, who is acting as her 
father’s secretary this spring ! 

(A buzz and hum of excitement among 
all the young women. ) 

Y. W. in lavender: Helen might have 
told us before it got into the papers. 

Y. W. in old rose thinks so too. 
‘Now I know why Helen has grown 
so dreamy,” she adds. ‘‘ And that is 
why she and her mother went to New 
York.” 

From Y. W. who passes the olives : 
‘* Depend upon it she has been getting 
her trousseau.” 

(More buzz and hum, in which the 
words ‘‘ white satin,” ‘ linen,” ‘‘ nain- 
sook,” ‘‘lace-trimmed,” “ silk,” ‘* sweet 
hats,” ‘* gloves,” ete., ete., may be oc- 
casionally distinguished. ) 

Y. W. in green helps herself to a lump 
of sugar and says that she heard the 
news two days before, straight from 
Helen’s aunt. ‘Of course you know of 
the romance,” she adds, carelessly. 

‘* You mean about the grandfather ?” 
asks Y.“W. at T. T. . 

‘Oh, yes; he is veryrich, but an in- 
valid, and Helen took him some jelly, 
didn’t she ? and young Mr. Van Allen 
was reading sermons to him, and—” 

‘© No, no; he is poor and will have to 
live with them when they are married. 
Mr. Van Allen supports him.” 

‘* How horrid !” 

‘How good of him !” 

** Oh, but I heard he was to build them 
a house and furnish it,” persists Y. W. 
at T. T. 

“You are all wrong; her aunt said 
they were poor and must live on love— 
she told mother so,” replies Y. W. 
in green. 

‘* How sweet ! so romantic!” chime 
in the othcr young women; ‘‘ so dear to 
keep house with new dishes and sweet 
little tin pans and kettles to cook 
with !” 

‘Such fun!” from Y. W. in laven- 
der. 

“And flelen has been to cooking 
school, too, and knows how to make 
lovely orange cake ; but I should hate 
to wash dishes.” 

** Oh, no, not with a new dish-pan and 
sweet little mop,” replies enthusiastic 
Y. W. in old rose. 

** And handsome 


Mr. Van Allen to 
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wipe the dishes,” adds Y. W. in 
green. 

**Tt’s just as lovely and romantic as 
can be,” cries gushing Y. W. in brown, 
‘but I should like a maid with a pret- 
ty cap and apron, and a carriage, you 
know, and one or two little things. 
Helen is used to so much ; but of course 
she will have elegant presents.” 

‘* How did she meet Mr. Van Allen, 
did you say, Fanny ?” asks Y. W. in 
old rose. 

**Oh, I cannot tell,” replies Y. W. in 
green ;.‘‘but it is very romantic, and 
—what are you going to give her?” 

‘*A cup and saucer, of course,” re- 
sponds one Y. W. 

“‘T am tired of that,” says another ; 
“*T shall get a bonbon spoon, or a cream 
jug or something.” 

*‘ Wonder who the bridesmaids are to 
be?” asks Y. W. in blue, looking con- 
scious; at which several other Y. W.’s 
also look conscious, and murmur that 
they wonder, too. 

‘* Will she be married soon ?” asks 
Y. W. in old rose. 

*« Why, they are buying the trousseau 
now,” answers Y. W. at T. T 

‘*Won’t Helen look sweet in white 
satin! That is the thing now, you 
know ; and her veil will be very becom- 
ing.” 

“Tf her face is not too red,” adds Y. 
W. in green. 

“‘Of course she will be married in 
church,” from Y. W. in lavender. 

‘*Oh, of course. Aren’t you sorry for 
Joe ?” asks indiscreet Y. W. in brown. 

‘Why ? He never really cared, he is 
such a flirt,” answers Y. W. in green, 
coloring prettily as she gazes into her 
teacup. 

‘*Oh, I am sure he cared,” persists Y. 
W. in brown, ‘‘ and I am sorry for him 
—but there, I must go right home and 
tell Mary, and I want to stop at Gild- 
ing’s and see what I can find in the way 
of a spoon. Good-bye, Louise dear ; 
such a lovely time !” 

The other young women: ‘‘ Why, yes, 
it is nearly six, we really must go—so 
sorry,—such a sweet tea,—good-bye, 
dear,—such beautiful flowers,—sorry to 
leave,-—-come and see me soon,—glad 
you had such a lovely day,—so nice,— 
good-bye.” 


MISS WINSTON’S ENGAGEMENT. 


(Exeunt after many kisses and em- 
braces. ) 


IX. 
THE RESULT. 


Specimens from Miss Winston’s Mail 
during the Next Week. 


Telegram from Mrs. Boynton : 


Bless you, my child, we are delighted. 
Love to both. 
AUNT AGNES. 


MY DEAREST HELEN : 

I am so delighted to hear of your happi- 
ness. You have surely succeeded in surpris- 
ing us all,though I did suspect you had some- 
thing on your mind. Weare very anxious 
to meet Mr. Van Allen and tell him what a 
treasure he has won; and I shall hope to 
hear more of the charming romance. May 
I? Please accept the little spoon with my 
love and good wishes. on 

RA. 


A bunch of violets, card attached, 
on which is fiercely written the one word 
“«‘ Congratulations ” above the name 


JOSEPH Rawson TAYLOR. 


WARREN PLACE, May 18. 


HELEN DEAR: 

I am so eager to see you and hear ‘‘all about 
it.” There are so many interesting stories 
abroad, but I want to know the truth from 
your own lips, if you will tell! I shall 
come to see you soon, but in the meantime 

lease take these roses as a symbol of my 
oving wishes. With warm congratula- 
tions for you both, I am 
Always your friend, 
ELIZABETH MARSTON. 


P. S.—I am so anxious to meet Mr. Van 
Allen. 


MY DEAR MIss WINSTON : 

I do not believe my name will be entirely 
strange to you, as Robert must have spoken 
of his old aunt. He has not yet told me of 
his happiness, as I have not been able to see 
him, but I read the news in my paper, and 
feel that I must pen you a few lines. I 
have long hoped to hear some such news, 
for my dear nephew is in every way fitted 
fora domestic life. I amsure you will find 
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him a good and considerate husband, and 
I congratulate you on your good fortune. I 
am sure I can congratulate him, too, for I 
know that the woman whom he honors with 
his love must be worthy of that regard. I 
shall hope to meet you soon and learn to 
love you for your own sake, as well as for 
my dear Robert’s. Most cordially, 
ESTHER VAN ALLEN. 


MY DEAR GIRL: 

I must send my little word of love and 
good-will. Iam very happy in your hap- 
piness, and look forward to seeing you in 
aed own little home. I am delighted to 

ear so well of the young man, and Iam 
glad you are to begin the new life on a small 
scale ; it is much better, I am sure, and 
riches are little needed where there are 
loving hands and hearts. With all tender 
blessings for you both, 

CousIN DOROTHEA. 


MY DEAR GRANDDAUGHTER : 

I am pleased beyond measure to hear of 
your happiness,and I trust you will come and 
see me soon and bring ‘‘ Robert.” It is very 
gratifying to me to know that all this hap- 
piness has come about through your kind 
attentions to the aged; and I am sure a 
double blessing will rest on your youn 
lives. You may tell Grandpa Van Allen 
shall not allow him to outdo mein generos- 
ity! All my silver becomes the property of 
my dear granddaughter at her marriage. 
God bless you, is the fervent prayer of 

GRANDMOTHER W, 


Oh, my dear Helen, how lovely and ro- 
mantic it allis! I heard the good news at 
Louise’s tea yesterday, and I think it will be 
too sweet for anything—a new little house, 
all your own, to do just as you please in! 
I even think it will be fun to wash the 
dishes. I am sure Mr. Van Allen is the 
luckiest man, andI want awfully to meet 
him and tell him so. I have about a hun- 
dred questions to ask, for you have been 
such a sly girl, and I am coming around to 
see you to-morrow. I hear that your ring 
is perfectly elegant, and that Mr. Van Allen 
is as handsome as Byron! Please put this 
trifle on your tea table, in memory of your 
devoted 

FLORENCE BROWN. 


MY VERY DEAR HELEN : 

Can I believe all these tales that come 
buzzing to my ears? I had fondly believed 
that when the fortunate man appointed by 
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Fate did appear you would let me know 
from your own lips, and if I were not more 
sensible than most *‘ bosom friends” Ishould 
feel aggrieved! Asit is, I comfort myself 
with the conviction that you have written, 
and your father, or some one, forgot to maib 
the letter. Dear, you know how I sympa- 
thize in your happiness, although I cannot 
help feeling a bit mournful ; and I am very 
eager to meet this Robert Van Allen, who 
is enveloped in such a pleasant air of 
mystery. 

I hear the most wonderful things con- 
cerning a romance in which you and your 
beloved’s grandfather are affectionately in- 
termingled. 

Half your friends assure me that you are 
to live in peace and plenty, and as many 
more declare it is to be a case of love for 
breakfast, dinner, and tea. Whatever am 
I to believe unless you condescend to un- 
bosom yourself, asof old? Pray write and 
relieve my anxiety, and then—but not till 
then—you shall receive my fervent blessing, 
if you deserve it, Ever yours, 

TTIE. 


X. 
WHAT MISS WINSTON SAID ABOUT IT. 


MY DEAREST KITTIE : 

If you could only look in upon me you 
would behold a desperate woman. 

Teacups to right of me, teacups to left 
of me, spoons by the dozen, flowers in every 
conceivable article, congratulatory notes 
lying in a heap of confusion about me, 
miscellaneous gifts in every available cor- 
ner,—and in the midst of this deluge 
flounders your distracted friend, who shud- 
ders every time the bell rings, There are 
little mountains of visiting cards lying along 
the door sill, where Jane has poked them 
under, for I have fled to my fortress and 
stubbornly refuse admittance to friend or 
foe. 

Oh, Kittie, itis the most awful state of af- 
fairs,and you cannot measure the depth of 
my misery and mortification; and all be- 
cause poor mamma wrote Aunt Agnes, in 
her usual blind way, an important piece of 
news concerning myself, and quite forgot to 
explain what she was writing about! Aunt 
Agnes, with her customary method of jump- 
ing at conclusions, deciphered the letter to 
her own satisfaction, and, with wonderful 
discretion, confided in all the friends and 
relatives (considerately sparing me the trou- 
ble of announcing my own ‘‘ engagement’”’), 
and is now ney oy sackcloth and ashes, 
unforgiven as yet by your usually meek 
friend ; although she has shown me mother’s 
unfortunate epistle, and I hardly wonder at 
the impression given mown g 

Well, then, for a key to all this—for how 
mystified you must be by this time: You 
know of my passion for music, and how long 
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I have desired to make use of my one talent 
and the cultivation it has received. Imag- 
ine my pleasure,then, upon being offered the 
position of instructor of singing at a lead- 
ing private school in New York. According- 
ly, we went onthere the first of the month ; 
? found all satisfactory, and accepted the 
offer, rejoicing in the prospect of my inde- 
pendent career; but oh, how soon was my 
song of rejoicing changed into acry of lam- 
entation ! 

Mother undertook to inform Aunt Agnes 
of my good fortune; she wrote of my 
‘*choice in life,” etc., of my being ‘‘so 
happy,” of her pleasure, except for my leav- 
ing home, and of her doubt of the advisa- 
bility of my ‘‘really engaging” myself. 
Mother-like, she enthused over my career as 
compared with most romantic maidens; 
and then, dear soul, with no further explana- 
tion, and in the same breath, she goes on 
to sing the praises of father’s new secretary, 
and in such a way that Aunt Agnes put 
‘‘two and two together” and thought she 
had made one! 

Do you see now, my dear, the horrible 
predicament in which Iam placed? Iam 
engaged—but to teach singing in Miss Good- 
form’s select seminary—not to keep house 
for Robert Van Allen. I was happy—so 
happy !—but I am miserable enough at 
pre-ent, 

As for Mr. Van Allen, his name is cer- 
tainly charming, and would suggest to one 
the paragon of virtue, strength, beauty, and 
valor—possessed of riches, poverty, and a 
grandfather—whom my friends and rela- 
tives have suddenly discovered in this harm- 
less young man. 

Where they have gained so much para- 
doxical knowledge I cannot say. I only 
know that he is quiet, clerky, plain, dis- 
creet, and a most excellent secretary ; but I 
have not spoken a dozen words to him. At 
present I dare not look him in the face, and 
I am sure he must think Iam suffering from 
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scarlet fever, my countenance grows so 
painfully crimson every time I do not suc- 
ceed in dodging out of his way. I have 
nearly stumbled into his arms three times 
this morning, and he is so calmly self-pos- 
sessed I have almost forced myself into be- 
lieving that he is not wedded to his news- 
paper in common with the remainder of his 
sex, and so has failed to see the various an- 
nouncements. 

Fortunately our friends are not the same, 
and most of his congratulations have been 
extended him in notes tome; but the gossip 
cannot fail to reach his ears soon. 

Oh, Kittie, what am I to do? I cannot 
proclaim from the housetops that ‘‘’tis a 
lie, a wicked lie!” If there is any justice 
in the laws of a divine Providence I can 
never be a martyr to gossip again, for I am 
sure I have had all my share at once, and 
enough to mortify my spirit forlife. What 
have I done to deserve this affliction ? 

There, I must leave you now and spend 
the rest of my days writing explanatory 
notes to my over-kind friends. 

Think of me in theslough of despond, and 
inform all of my world with whom you 
come in contact that I am not going to 
marry Robert Van Allen. If they are still 
inquisitive, you may explain to them the 
nature of ‘‘ Miss Winston’s Engagement.” 

Evermore your wretched friend, 
HELEN. 


P, S.—I forgot to say that, so far as my 
knowledge extends, Mr. Van Allen does not 
possess a grandfather, rich or poor, unless 
he is in the ‘‘ spirit land.” It is a shame to 
spoil the romance, but I am sure that flow- 
ers, or jelly of my making, would be of little 
comfort to him. 

If I sink under this affliction and fade 
away, please see that on my tombstone is 
inscribed the line, 


‘* She never smiled again.” 


Kate WuHitiIne Patou. 














A NATURAL INFERENCE. 


By Mary E. Child. 


(Continued from October Number.) 


CHAPTER V. 


HEN Dr. Stack- 
rider’s eye fell 
upon the incon- 
spicuous para- 
graph he gave a 
quick glance 
about him and 
moyed over to 
the window. 
The victim of 

morphine had been called an artist at 

one time, worthless and dissipated, 
and the supposed cause of his death 
was suicide. His ten-year-old boy and 
others had often heard him threaten to 
make way with himself. But there was 

a possibility of foul play. The article 

was headed ; ‘* Wasit Murder ?” 

Judson read the description of this 
Henry Benson carefully, and with the 
air of reading of that which he had seen. 
Then he rubbed his hands together and 
smiled. The network of fine wrinkles 
came out upon his face, his greenish 
eye brightened, his thin lips curled 
scornfully. 

‘* Was it murder ?” he asked, with a 
sneer, ‘for was it suicide? Well, my 
fine friends the coroner’s jury, I can en- 
lighten you. It was murder, as I'll be 
able to prove to you some day, per- 
haps.” 

The man found dead was the man 
who had brought Mrs. Felmore to the 
asylum. Judson considered the prob- 
lem long and carefully. The result of 
his meditations was satisfactory, for at 
home that evening he was good-humored 
and talkative, a surety, with him, of a 
good day’s work, financially. 

The course to pursue, he determined, 
was first to draw from Mrs. Felmore 
what he could, under promise of friend- 
ship and assistance, then to go to New 
York, look up everything concerning 





the murdered man, and find indisputa- 
ble evidence of Felmore’s guilt, who, he 
believed, had murdered his hireling. 
Then and then only would he acquaint 
his victim with his knowledge of the 
crime, and threaten to turn him over to 
the authorities if he did not pay well for 
silence. Judson already felt the golden 
eagles weighing down his pockets. He 
was not afraid the detectives would steal 
his case. ‘There would be small outcry 
against the death of shiftless Benson, 
even if the coroner’s jury did not return 
a verdict of suicide, and not a dozen 
people would think of the affair again. 
He could take his time. He could be 
slow and sure. 

He questioned Mrs. Felmore the next 
morning. She was standing as usual at 
the window, and, hearing his footstep, 
turned her haggard eyes upon him for 
a moment and then peered out at the 
yellow road. 

‘*No news ?” she moaned. ‘‘ None ? 
Oh, what can it mean ? Why does not 
Guy come ?” 

** Don’t be uneasy,” Judson answered, 
plausibly. ‘* The letter may have mis- 
carried. It is only three days since you 
sent it.” 

** But my telegram ?” 

‘Maybe he’s away on business and 
didn’t get it. Or there may have been 


a delay or accident to the wires. All 
sorts of things happen, you: know. 


Keep up your spirits. 1 believe you are 
unjustly imprisoned, and I'll do my best 
for you. LTve a heart in my bosom. 
There isn’t a man in the State who has 
a higher regard for duty and honor than 
I. I always want to do what’s right. 
I’m an honest man.” 

Judson was like all men who go about 
telling people how honorable they are— 
they need watching. 

Mrs. Felmore clasped her hands with 
new hope. 
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‘Tf anything should happen—if my 
husband fail to receive the letter or tele- 
gram, and so never know my _ where- 
abouts, could not you let me go? You 
say lamsane. Oh, for God’s sake, you 
will help me to get out ?” 

Judson rubbed his chin thoughtfully, 
under a show of hesitation. ‘I can’t 
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if you but knew!” She beat her hands 
together in an anguish too deep for tears. 

“<*Sh-h. You mustn’t let any one 
hear. It’s coming right. Ill help 
you. IT’myour friend. But, Mrs. Fel- 
more,” he added, with grave emphasis, 
‘*it’s a matter of time and patience on 
your part, and shrewdness on mine. 
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Mrs. Felmore was still watching the yellow road. 


do that out and out,” he said. ‘I 
mean I can’t say ‘ Go,’ because my fel- 
low-physicians think you insane, and I 
am not the head of this institution. 
Any evidence of connivance with an 
inmate would give me my walking 
apers. We must go slow and careful. 
*m a poor man with a wife and child to 
support.” 
‘Hear me,” the woman panted. 
** You shall have more money than you 
can make in years if you will let me go. 
You shall be rewarded. Oh, for the 
sake of your wife and child, whom you 
love, pity me, help me, save me! I 
shall go mad indeed if I stay here— 
mad with horror, mad with grief, mad 
with anxiety. Oh, Guy! Oh, Dulcie ! 


I’ll watch my chance, and, trust me, 
you'll be a free woman.” 

She caught his hand. 

**God bless you! But lec my free- 
dom come soon—let it come soon,” she 
pleaded. 

“©? Sh-h-h. Be careful. 
wait our chance.” 

A day or two later Mrs. Felmore was 
still watching the yellow road, but she 
was out-of-doors, this time, in the asy- 
lum grounds, sitting patiently among 
many other poor wretches who were 
passing in various ways their bright or 
gloomy days. There was apparently 
no restraint, no watchfulness. Some 
walked about, others chatted in cheer- 
ful groups. Not far away a short, stout 


We must 
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man of middle age was laughing noisily 
at some joke of his own telling. His 
hearers seemed interested ; the partic- 
ular weakness of each was in abeyance. 
No one could have told, from a careless 
glance, that any had unbalanced minds, 
or that it was necessary for the sharp- 
eyed attendants to meet shrewdness 
with shrewdness. Now and then some 
one addressed Mrs. Felmore, but she 
shrunk from every one. The horror of 
the scene and the surroundings, far from 
diminishing through familiarity, grew 
hourly greater. She was afraid with a 
nameless dread. What might not one 
of these apparently harmless creatures 
do at any moment? Occasionally she 
withdrew her eyes from the road, to 
glance wistfully at the inviting paths 
winding through the grounds. If she 
should pretend to be casually strolling 
about—should follow one—would any 
one see her? Could she escape ? 

The thought made her heart beat 
tumultuously. A score of times she 
was on the point of making the trial, but 
her courage failed. She could not tell 
inmates from attendants, she knew not 
how many might at the moment be 
watching her, and she realized that if 
recaptured, as seemed almost inevita- 
ble, she would pay for her outbreak by 
closer restraint. 

‘It’s a pleasant place here, Mrs. 
Felmore; beautiful situation, eh?” It 
was Stackrider’s voice. 

‘‘Have you no news?” she asked, 
ignoring his remark. 

‘Not yet, unfortunately. But, my 
dear Mrs. Felmore, be as patient as 
possible. Remember it is but a few 
days since you wrote.” 

‘“*A few days—ah, yes—only a few 
days,” cried the poor woman, sobbing, 
‘and it has seemed centuries.” 

There was a rustic settee near by. 
Judson strolled on carelessly, his hands 
behind him, looking about  indiffer- 
ently. Presently he turned, sauntered 
back, and seated himself upon the set- 
tee, as if he were tired, and quite oblivi- 
ous of the near presence of an inmate. 
He fumbled at his watch charm, and 
stared ahead. ‘Then he pulled out his 
watch, half rose, then settled back again. 
Finally the coast seemed clear. He 
ventured toaddress Mrs. Felmore again. 
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** You don’t know any one who had 
a grudge against you, do you?” he 
asked, abruptly. 

“IT? No one—oh, no one,”’ Mrs. 
Felmore sighed. 

‘*Never had trouble with any one— 
servants—neighbors—eh ?” 

“No, never. Qh, I have racked my 
brains trying to think how I came to be 
here, but I cannot. I cannot under- 
stand my dilemma. There is no one— 
nothing—that I can possibly consider 
as the cause of my trouble.” 

** Kr-r—” Dr. Stackrider hesitated. 
He fumbled again with his watch charm, 
and did not look at Mrs. Felmore while 
talking. ‘‘ Er-r husband in no trouble, 
I suppose—socially or financially ? ” 

«* Why—no-o, and yet—” Mrs. Fel- 
more remembered a certain gravity in 
her husband’s demeanor the last weeks. 
‘“*T can’t think he has ever had serious 
trouble, for he was extremely prosperous 
in business, and I am sure he never had 
an enemy.” 

Judson had noticed her hesitation. 
He followed up the evident admission. 

‘‘Has he been—distressed, do you 
think—at any time ?” 

‘No more than all of us. I am sure 
if he had been greatly troubled by any- 
thing he would have told me.” The 
tears came into her eyes. 

‘‘Has he seemed different—in his 
treatment of you—lately, or just the 
same ?” 

‘Yes, yes—the same—always the 
best of men—the best of husbands,” 
she cried, earnestly. 

** Your husband—and you—were hap- 
pily—mated, then?” Judson murmured, 
glancing towards thewoman. ‘‘ Noun- 
pleasantness—no—no quarrels ?” 

‘““ We adored each other,” she cried, 
quickly. ‘It is impossible you should 
think—” She looked up, bewildered. 

‘‘’*Sh-h! Careful,” warned Judson. 
‘‘T didn’t know. There are jars every- 
where, and most of them between man 
and wife. I didn’t know but in the 
heat of anger—” 

‘* What?” she interrupted.with scorn, 
as the terrible suspicion crossed her 
mind. 

**It was only a thought, Mrs. Fel- 
more. 1’m only supposing—following 
up every possible conclusion. We’ll 
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have to, if we solve this riddle. Now 
don’t be angry. You—you don’t sup- 
pose another woman—” 

She rose, trembling, and drew her- 
self to her full height, looking as enly 
a woman can when she hears the name 
of the man she loves insulted. 

‘* Are you mad ?” she asked, as Jud- 
son quailed before her denunciatory 
gaze. ‘* Understand, sir, once for all, 
it is useless to follow such conclusions. 
I have no rival,” she said. 

The contempt in her voice and glance 
nettled the man. His eyes brightened 
with a cruel, savage light. He leaned 
over, and asked quickly, as if half in 
answer to her imperious denial : 

‘* Perhaps not, madam. Most wives 
think that—and most wives—are fools. 
Sit down. ‘Teli me—how does your 
husband look ? Describe his appearance.” 

‘* What has his appearance to do with 
my being here?” cried Mrs. elmore, 
derisively. She turned. She would 
have no more to say to such a man. 

** It may have a good deal to do with 
it,’ Stackrider answered, dryly. She 
caught at his sardonic tone, and turned 
towards him again eagerly. 

** What do you mean ?” she asked, 
faintly. 

‘Sit down there,” commanded Jud- 
son, coolly, ‘‘and don’t say a word that 
will attract attention.” He took a bru- 
tal delight in seeing this delicate, re- 
fined woman yield to his brusqueness. 

She hesitated—obeyed. 

‘*Now, tell me—is your 
tall ?” 

‘* Yes—yes.” 

** And quite slender ? ” 

** Yes—s, he— Do vou know him ?’ 

** Kr-r, what colored eyes and hair,?” 

‘* Brown ; but—” 

** Wear a moustache, or full beard ? 

‘*A—a moustache. Oh, what—” 

‘* Has he a soft voice, low and sweet, 
more like a woman’s than a man’s, 
and yet full of strength ? Has he a 
magnetic, persuading kind of manner, 
eh ?” 

‘** My husband has—my husband—has 
—a wonderfully sweet—voice. My hus- 
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band—Oh, in Heaven’s name, where did 
you ever see him ?” 
Judson still smarted under the con- 


temptuous glance the woman had given 
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him amoment before. He had the ran- 
cor of an enthusiast whose pet theories 
are met with ridicule. He, he reflected, 
was no fool. He would see if Mrs. 
Felmore understood all about this hus- 
band of hers. It is a wise woman who 
knows her own husband. He smiled 
wickedly, and the network of wrinkles 
showed, as he answered, incautiously : 

**On the night he came to see me 
with reference to your coming here.” 

There was no outery—no commotion. 
Stackrider caught her in his arms when 
she fell, and she was carried to her room 
in a dead faint. 

That afternoon, Judson Stackrider 
left for New York. He went at once 
to 1287 A——- Street. The house was 
vacant and a sign ‘*'T'o Rent ” had been 
placed in one of the front windows. 


CHAPTER VI. 


Guy FELMORE came often and looked 
with grief at the white face of his 
daughter, after the delirium had passed, 
when she lay weakly and passively upon 
her pillow. Sometimes, moved by a 
sudden impulse, she would call out for 
her mother, when he always turned 
and walked away; he could not listen 
to that ery. While Dulcie was ill, he 
telegraphed to his sister, in the city, to 
see to the packing and storing of his 
household goods. Theservants were to 
he discharged and the house sold, if pos- 
sible. He would never return to the 
place where his home had been. But 
an hour after the telegraphing, letters 
were brought to him. Mr. Felmore’s 
hand trembled as he took up one. The 
envelope was soiled and the address 
badly scrawled with a pencil. Atsight 
of this letter he shut his lips with a 
sudden resolve, and, with an impatient 
gesture, seemed on the point of tearing 
it to bits. He hesitated, frowned, and 
with something like despair opened and 
read the missive. 

He peeped into his daughter’s sick- 
room ; she was sleeping. The nurse, 
sitting near, raised her finger warningly. 
The father looked long at the placid, 
pale face, beautiful even with the touches 
of grief upon it; then he went away. 
A second telegram was sent. He had 
changed his mind. He begged Mrs. 
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Kent to come on at once ; he had busi- 
ness in New York, and he would see to 


the packing. He acted like a caged 
animal while he waited her coming. 
He was impatient and restless, exhibit- 
ing a painful effort in trying to control 
his nervousness and hide his anxiety. 

Mrs. Kent came at once. Her first 
words, after her question concerning 
Dulcie, were of himself ; she was dis- 
mayed at the change in him. 

‘Guy, how old you look! Oh, my 
dear fellow, don’t take it so dreadfully 
to heart. Poor Charlotte! poor Char- 
lotte! Oh, I never heard of anything 
so shocking. But don’t brood over it. 
Don’t, for Dulcie’s sake. You have 
Dulcie left, you know.” 

“Yes,” he answered, softly, as if to 
himself, ** 1 have Dulcie left.” 

** And, Guy, do give up the notion of 
going back to the city. It will break 
your heart to see everything as she left 
it. Jeanette is so efficient ; she will see 
to things. What could you accomplish 
yourself ? Let the servants attend to 
it, and I will go back if you wish and 
oversee the work.” 

‘* No,” he persisted, ‘‘ I must go.” 

“But why ? Oh, I beg of you to take 
Dulcie and goaway somewhere, till the 
horror and grief have faded somewhat 
from your minds.” 

But he shook his head. 
back.” 

Mrs. Kent pouted prettily, and her 
foot tapped impatiently on the floor. 
A ten years’ widow, yet young, hand- 
some, dictatorial, and accustomed to 
obedience, she was not pleased with this 
new and singular perverseness of her 
brother. 

**T say now, and I always shall say, 
that your going back is utter folly,” 
she said with some asperity. ‘* But I 
suppose if you will, you will, and there’s 
an end of it.” 

Guy Felmore left for New York on 
the evening of the fourth of June. On 
the afternoon of the sixth he walked 
into the Kennett hotel, and surprised 
his sister and Dulcie. 

‘“* What, back so soon cried Mrs. 
Kent. ‘‘ You can’t have finished pack- 
ing already.” 

‘‘No,” he answered, wearily. ‘‘ I— 
—well, Kate, you were right. I 


‘*T must go 
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couldn’t stand it. I saw to packing the 
most valuable articles, and Jeanette and 
your old Christy will see to the rest. 
They are both trustworthy.” 

Mrs. Kent wasa woman. She ex- 
perienced true elation in her position as 
a prophet. ‘I hope, Guy,” she said, 
meaningly, bending her head gravely, 
‘** that you will listen to advice another 
time.” 

‘** Are you better, Dulcie ?” her father 
asked, 

‘* Yes, papa, ever so much better— 
almost well.” , 

‘* You look better. When the color 
comes back you'll seem like my little 
girl again. 

l'ears came into the girl’s eyes at the 
sadness in his voice. Every syllable ex- 
pressed a heartache. 

‘*Tam going to take you away,” he 
said suddenly. 

“Oh, ’'m so glad. This hotel is so 
big and lonesome. Let us go home—I 
mean—back to—” She began to sob. 
The word brought up memories un- 
bearable in their tragic sadness. 

‘Not back to the city, dear,” her 
father said, hurriedly. ‘* We willgo a 
long way off—to Europe. Would you 
like to go?” . 

**Yes-s,” said Dulcie, wistfully. 
She had always expected to go in the 
old days, that already seemed so vague 
and distant, but she had not thought to 
go in tears. 

‘* Now that is sensible, ” said Mrs. 
Kent. ‘* Yes, take her away, and keep 
her away until she is our rosy girl again. 
It will do you both good. I[ ought not 
to tell you so, Guy, but you look ten 
years older than before you left us. 
Dear me, what made you go back ? ” 

He turned aside to avoid her sharp 
eye. 

‘Don’t talk about—” He did not 
finish the sentence. 

‘‘Forgiveme, Guy,” Mrs. Kent urged, 
contritely; ‘‘ I speak so bluntly. Imean 
only love for you, my dear brother.” 
She followed him and laid a hand on 
his shoulder, tenderly. 

‘“T know it, Kate,” heanswered. ‘If 
I were as sure of every one’s love as yours 
and Dulcie’s—” He turned sorrowfully 
to the window. 

Presently he looked around. 
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‘*T mean to take you away to-day, 
my little girl.” 

**Guy, you certainly do take the most 
ud den freaks,” exclaimed his sister, 
who, though she had just wiped her 
eyes furtively with her handkerchief, 
and had resolved to be sweetly and 
evenly tempered throughout her broth- 
er’s hour of trial, found her resolution 
immediately shaken by this surprise. 

‘‘We will be careful of her,” her 
father said, looking at Dulcie and half 
smiling, ‘‘ apd the sea voyage will bring 
her up as nothing else will. We can 
leave this evening for Boston and sail 
day after to-morrow.” 

‘« Boston ?” repeated Mrs. Kent, be- 
wildered. 

‘“* Yes, Boston. Can we not sail from 
there as well as from New York ?” 

‘* Why-y, yes-s. Only it seems so 
queer. Though I don’t know that I 
wonder that you stay away from New 
York. But ought you to risk taking 
Dulcie ?” 

‘*T want to get away from it all, 
Kate—I want to get away from it all!” 
He flung out his hand with an impatient 
gesture and left the room. 

‘*Poor Guy—poor Guy,” whispered 
his sister, with another dab of the hand- 
kerchief to her eyes. She looked at 
Dulcie, gazing vacantly before her. 
The girl’s pathetic attitude and expres- 
sion touched her. Mrs. Kent went over 
and put her arms about her niece. 


3 


‘* Yes,” she said, softly, ‘it’s better 


so. Go atonce. The sooner the bet- 


ter, for you both.” 





They were awaya year. Duicie grew 
tired of cathedrals and palaces and the 
miles of galleries. Her head ached 
trying to remember even the names of 
the famous painters. She grew weary 
of the mad rush of tourists that one 
came upon everywhere, who seemed to 
overshadow, as they outnumbered, tl.e 
things to be seen. And the castles and 
prisons and bridges were so nearly the 
same, she thought wearily. ‘They were 
only piles of stone and mortar. There 
had been a time, there might come a 
time, when all her school-girl’s stock of 
adjectives and enthusiasm would have 
seemed insignificant to express her de- 
light, but now she did not care much 
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for the sights that travellers usually 
admire. 

She liked best the quiet nooks—old 
Chester and Salisbury, and such quaint 
Englishtowns. And the Lake Country 
—it was easy to be a poet there, she 
thought, recalling Wordsworth and his 
friends. The busy thoroughfares of 
London and the shops with all their 
finery had not half the attraction of the 
quieter streets, far from the Strand and 

Jheapside, where Lamb might have 
walked or Dickens found his neroes. 

Mr. Felmore, during their residence 
abroad, regained somewhat his old-time 
spirits. His face was less drawn, less 
anxious, yet there was that in it that 
made it plain that he was not the Guy 
Felmore of the old time. Sometimes 
Dulcie would find him lost in thought, 
and when she spoke was frightened to 
see that he started at her voice. Occa- 
sionally he seemed depressed when they 
received letters from America, and at 
times almost forgetful of her presence. 
Once by mistake a letter addressed to 
him was brought to Dulcie with her 
mail. It was so unlike the other mis- 
sives that she noticed it at once. 

‘‘T have one of your letters, papa. 
What horrid writing! From whom is 
it ?” 

Her father seemed strangely agitated.” 
He took the letter from her hastily, 
almost roughly. 

‘*It is no doubt from some one on 
business,” he said, and changed the 
subject. 

Dulcie paid no attention to the oc- 
currence, but after that she noticed that 
once or twice her father received let- 
ters in the same unskilful hand, and 
seemed annoyed and disturbed at the 
contents. One morning Dulcie stood 
looking from the window of an hotel 
in Venice. It was early, and everything 
was still, save when the cry of a gondo- 
lier came sweet and clear from the water 
below. Opposite the fine ruins of acrum- 
bling old palace rose, solemnly voiceful 
of past glories. She studied the damp 
gray stone, and looked down at the 
placid canal. It was all of the past— 
was Venice—reminiscent of Doge and 
ducal splendor ; nothing of the present 
—nothing but crumbling stone and 
quiet water-ways. Itwaslonely. Dul- 
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cie felt apart from the world, outside of 
life and action. Homesickness stirred 
in the girl’s heart. The gray buildings 
and quiet canals grew hateful. A sud- 
den longing for America came over her 
—a longing for the activity and spirit 
of her native land. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Waen Judson Stackrider saw the 
placard in the window of the house 
lately occupied by Mr. Felmore he 
stared in surprise a moment, then he 
relieved his feelings by a low whistle. 

“Gone. Got out!” he murmured. 

Stackrider had not arranged for Fel- 
more’s disappearance, and he was dis- 


appointed. He wanted more double 
eagles. Now that the criminal had 


slipped through his fingers he was in 
a quaandary, but he attempted to trace 
Felmore. The directory’s address was 
that given by Mrs. Felmore, but his 
place of business was also given, and 
thither Judson repaired. But the firm 
had moved since the making of the 
directory, and the present occupants 
could tell nothing of their predecessor. 
Judson hesitated. He had the fear of 
the guilty that if he pressed inquiries 
concerning Felmore the world would 
interest itself in the reason. 

**T suppose Dick could help me,” he 
commented. ‘‘He’d ferret him out 
with his cute ways. But I’m not sure 
of Dick. He might play me a trick 
and give the whole game away. I'll 
wait,—but Jove, I’d like to set his sharp 
wits to work in this case.” 

Judson had read the placard in the 
Felmore window carefully, and copied 
the address where the inquiries were 
to be made. But everything seemed 
against him. ‘The agent had had the 
renting of the property but a day. In- 
deed, the placard had just been put up. 
The present owner of the property had 
purchased it of Mr. Felmore, but the 
latter’s whereabouts was not known to 
the agent. The present owner was out 
of the city. 

There was nothing to do but to wait. 
Judson felt that he had a sure thing, and 
he had the patience of the avaricious. 

“Never mind, I’ll have you yet, my 
fine fellow,” he commented. 
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There was plenty to do in another 
direction. By merest chance a waitress 
at his boarding-house had known the 
murdered Benson. He had been a nice 
sort of fellow once, the girl said, and 
then he had married and got on so-so. 
But when his wife died he ‘just went 
right straight to thedogs.” It had been 
years since she had known much of him. 
Her description tallied exactly with 
Stackrider’s recollection of the man 
who had brought Mrs. Felmore to the 
asylum. ‘The physician who had exam- 
ined the dead man was the next to be 
seen. He believed it a case of suicide ; 
the coroner’s jury’s verdict had been sui- 
cide. ‘The address on the druggist’s 
label found in Benson’s room on the 
paper that had contained the morphine 
was carefully noted by Stackrider. 

The druggist had been interviewed 
before. He was busy this time, and not 
anxious fora second interrogation. He 
was a listless-looking individual, and 
although he admitted having put up 
the powder himself, he could not re- 
member much concerning the pur- 
chaser. 

“There are so many coming and go- 
ing all the time,” he assured Stack- 
rider, with a wave of his hand to indi- 
cate the steady flow of humanity in and 
out of his establishment, ‘‘ that it is 
quite impossible to remember everybody. 
I should have entirely forgotten, had it 
not been that the day after selling the 
powder I was summoned by the coro- 
ner.” 

‘* Was the man lame ?” 

**T did not notice.” 

**Could you identify the corpse as 
that of the man buying the mor- 
phine ?” 

Judson was persistent. The druggist, 
who had been keeping an eye out for 
customers, here excused himself. Jud- 
son was not to be shaken off. He 
waited patiently, and then put the 
question again. 

‘No, Icouldn’t. I tell you I don’t 
remember faces. The dead man looked 
familiar, but I couldn’t swear then, and 
I can’t now, that it was the same person 
who bought the morphine.” 

“What name did the purchaser 
give ?” 

‘* Henry Benson.” 
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‘*« How was he dressed ?” 

‘* Rather shabbily, I think.” 

«* Thickset ?” 

«« H’m !—can’t say.” 

** And his voice ?” 

«There wasn’t anything about it that 
I noticed. That’s all, sir.” 

Stackrider spent the remainder of the 
day in looking’into the saloons near the 
late lodgings of Henry Benson. He ob- 
tained a quantity of information, more 
or less in accordance with his own 
views. At night he wrote down care- 
fully everything he had heard, and the 
next day he returned to the asylum. 

He intended to come back to the city 
soon and gain information of Felmore’s 
whereabouts, but just now Mrs. Fel- 
more gave him the keenest anxiety. 
He reproached himself a thousand times 
for his bluntness, not because of re- 
morse that he had dealt so cruel a blow, 
but that his careless words might destroy 
the possibility of forging a link in the 
chain of evidence against her husband. 
When he left the asylum Mrs. Felmore 
was raving indelirium. He trembled lest 
the shock, combined with her suspense 
and long watching, should impair her 
mind and render her really mad. Should 
this happen he would lose the great 
argument for Guy Felmore’s murder of 
Benson, for he could not prove her pre- 
vious sanity. Stackrider was convinced 
that Benson had been murdered simply 
because of his complicity in Mrs. Fel- 
more’s incarceration. What was behind 
the incarceration he neither knew nor 
cared. His present secret he expected 
to be sufficiently remunerative. But 
much depended on Mrs. Felmore’s con- 
dition. 

The woman’s life’ hung by a thread 
for weeks; then came a period when, 
after the fever and excitement, she sunk 
into a stupor which gave rest to the 
worn-out body and overwrought brain. 
When she came to herself and again 
stood face to face with the terrible real- 
ization of her situation, she bore it with 
a fortitude that was a surprise to Jud- 
son Stackrider. To his fellow-physi- 
cians she was a hypochondriac, nothing 
more, but Judson looked at her half in 
awe, not knowing whether she were of 
sound mind or no, or whether the calm- 
ness had a deeper and hidden meaning. 
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It was the calmness of despair. She had 
been told that the husband whom she 
loved had placed her in that living 
tomb. So be it. If he had tired of 
her, if she were no longer all in all to 
him, what mattered it where she passed 
her lonely years? Better there, apart 
from the world, out of his sight, than 
near him, forced to be tortured daily 
with his perfidy. 

‘Oh, Guy,” she moaned, again and 
again, but with dry eyes, ‘‘ why was it ? 
And I loved you so!” 

And Dulcie? Oh, pitying Heaven! 
what of her? Had she grown hard and 
cruel, too? When she had come to them 
and life seemed so fair and beautiful, 
did the thought ever enter the father’s 
heart, as they bent over the cradle to- 
gether, that when the freshness of his 
wife’s youth and beauty had passed she 
should be put aside? When the little 
Dulcie’s faltering steps were proudly 
guided and the first white tooth heralded 
with joy, did he think that some day— 
**Oh, Guy! oh, Dulcie!” 

She never raved in anger now ; never 
begged for freedom. She was always 
calm, and gave trouble to neither doctors 
nor attendants. Most of her time was 
spent at the window, looking with fixed, 
tense gaze at the world outside and at 
the yellow road. Sometimes the rain fell 
and the road deepened to brown, and 
the grounds were shrouded in mist, but. 
she scarcely heeded the change. Days 
dark or fair were alike to her. She had 
ceased to watch for the carriage ; it 
would never come. ‘There she sat, 
thinking—thinking, until the great eyes 
were sunk in deep hollows, and the hair 
that once was touched with sunshine 
grew slowly white. 

And yet, though abused, cast aside, 
cruelly wronged, as she thought, by ber 
husband, she still loved him. Before 
her heart’s tribunal she tried him and 
could not sentence him. Against the 
seeming perfidy rose fair memories of 
his love and goodness to her. Over and 
over she lived her married life. From 
first to last she could remember nothing 
but tenderness. Whatever he was now, 
she could not forget what he had been ; 
and, as will be the way of woman to the 
end of time, in the recollection of his 
bétter days she found pardon for the 























sin of his latter ones. ‘‘ Love is not 
love that alters when it alteration 
finds.” She loved him. 

Gradually into the darkness of her 
lot stole one bright ray that saved her 
reason. Thinking of those days of hap- 
piness, her husband’s loyal love, her 
daughter’s sweet affection, she came to 
believe that their seeming harshness had 
been for the best. She made herself 
believe that she was mad. 

‘‘For might it not be?” she asked. 
‘Oh, joy of joys, if she were not her- 
self! What if some long undeveloped 
stain of madness inherited from an un- 
known ancestor had blighted her middle 
age? It had. It must be so. She was 
mad !” 

She watched her fellow-inmates, 
talked with them, thought of them. 
Did not many seem as sane as she? 
Did they not converse, and plan, and 
act as sanely ? Was there not in most 
of them with whom she came in con- 
tact mild weaknesses, and was it not 
possible to be with them some time be- 
fore discovering their mental instability? 
Might it not be thus with her? These, 
her fellow-prisoners, would they not 
scout the idea of insanity as she has 
scouted it ? Might they not see in her 
the vagaries she saw inthem? ‘ Yes— 
yes,” she sobbed, ‘‘she was insane. 
Thank God, she was insane !” 

At this slender thread the drowning 
woman grasped. She watched herself 
narrowly, analytically, hopefully, and 
cheated herself by a hundred foolish 
acts. Looking back over the past, a 
thousand incidents rose before her to be 
magnified by her inflamed imagination 
into monstrous absurdities. She made 
herself believe that husband and daugh- 
ter had feared and hoped, despaired 
and grieved in secret at her condition, 
and she sobbed at last in pity for their 
anguish when the final step had to be 
taken. 

‘* Yes—yes,” she cried exultantly a 
thousand times, looking out at the 
yellow road, ‘‘I am insane. I am in- 
sane! Thank God, I am insane!” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Ir was June again. The morning- 
glories ran riot about Miss Martha’s 
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back porch ; the grass languished and 
the plaintain flourished in the thick 
shade of the gnarled apple-tree in the rear 
of the house. Miss Martha sat in her 
workroom, in the wing of her cottage, 
sewing by the window that looked out: 
upon the back yard. Nathan, guarded 
by Johnny, was pottering about. If 
was a great comfort to have Johnny 
with them, she told customers. She 
felt better about Nathan ; it was not so 
easy now for the Boy to run away, and 
if he did, Johnny was a master-hand 
to find him. Miss Martha sewed and 
snipped and basted and pressed, and 
chatted glibly the while with her wait- 
ing customer, Mrs. Erastus. Brockly 
had a nine days’ wonder, and every one 
was making the most of it. The little 
dressmaker freshened visibly upon this 
new gossipy diet, and between vexed 
questions of styles of sleeves and skirts, 
and draperies and trimmings, exchanged 
the latest improved item with her cus- 
tomers concerning the recent delight- 
ful rumors. 

**]’ve said more’n once to John, if a 
man only had money enough, that old 
Bronson place could be made _ nice 
enough for any one,” Mrs. Erastus was 
saying, with an air that implied re- 
markable discernment on her part. 
‘And when John came home one day 
and, says he, ‘ What do you suppose ?— 
a rich man from the city’s bought the 
old Bronson place and means to fix it up 
and live in it,’ I just up and says, 
‘What did I tell you, John Erastus ? 
Didn’t I always say it could be made 
into something handsome ?’” 

** An’ so it could,” repeated Miss 
Martha, with pardonable pride. ‘‘ There 
ain’t many towns bigger’n Brockly 
that’s got a house finer nor worth more 
money. Only it wa’n’tkep’ up. Wa’n’t 
it shameful how Bronson used to let the 
grass in the front yard grow up to hay, 
without any respect for his neighbor’s 
feelin’s, an’ hurtin’ the town so in the 
eyes of strangers.” 

‘‘Tt was ridiculous. Ioften told John 
it hadn’t ought to be allowed. But 
have you been by lately, Miss Martha, 
since they’ve altered it? They must 
have spent asumupon it, now. Veran- 
das all around, and windows that beat 
anything I ever saw. They say inside 
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it’s just lovely. They’ve got workmen 
from the city. Mis’ Crooms has been 
through. Shesaid she didn’t care what 
those workmen thought or what anybody 
thought, she was going through. She 
says it’s elegant. The family is at the 
hotel. I suppose they'll be kind of high 
in their notions, but as I told John, 
there ain’t none of us very rich, but I 
guess you'll not find any more respect- 
able people anywhere than you'll meet 
in Brockly society. But respectability 
don’t cut much of a figger, nowadays. 
If a man ain’t rich, he’s nowhere.” 

Mrs. Erastus went and Miss Peters 
came. Miss Peters had heard that the 
new-comer was a widower. She cast 
approving glances at the crisp muslin 
Miss Martha was fitting and thought 
how becoming it would be when it was 
finished and the lace and ribbons on. 
With a flutter of her maidenly heart 
Miss Peters thought how delightful it 
would be if’the widower desired some 
one to preside over the new house, and 
should happen to select— 

All Brockly was full of the new theme. 
Each business man congratulated him- 
self and the town upon the acquisition 
of a wealthy and influential gentleman, 
and the weekly paper was on the point 
of becoming a daily, quite beside itself 
with conscious and oft-asserted pride 
that its constant and superhuman efforts 
to lift the ‘‘city” to ‘‘ metropolitan 
departures” had been directly respon- 
sible for Mr. Felmore’s choice of a 
home. 

Every one felt that Brockly was des- 
tined to have a great future. Even the 
milkman,measuring Miss Martha’s pint, 
and pouring it slowly into her yellow 

earthen dish, speculated on the vast 
assistance this addition would be to 
Brockly. 

**Tt’s goin’ to be lively now, I tell 
you,” he assured her. ‘*There ain’t 
the slightest doubt but Brockly’s on the 
verge of a boom.” 

Mrs. Kent and Dulcie, awaiting im- 
patiently the finishing of the new home, 
were quite ignorant of the stir in social 
and commercial circles. Had the for- 
mer entertained the faintest idea that 
their coming was thought to forerun an 
awakening, she would have declared it 
aconsummation devoutly to be wished ; 
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but whatever happened, she would cor- 
dially have hated Brockly. 

** What you can see in thissleepy old 
place, where the grass grows in the 
streets and people stare as if they had 
never before seen a human being, is be- 
yond my comprehension. The house is 
well enough and the grounds really 
charming, but what—dut what,” she 
would repeat with fearful emphasis, 
‘are you to do for society ?” 

This was Mrs. Kent’s most anxious 
thought. She had lived for society all 
her life ; she always meant to live for it ; 
and that there should be a class that did 
not, stirred her deepest pity. She had 
fought hard against this selection of a 
home ; had constantly reminded them 
of Brockly’s deficiencies, and made fun 
of each and every individual in the place ; 
but since her brother and niece, in mis- 
guided zeal for beauty and quiet, had 
chosen the town, she had for their sakes 
given up her gay life, changed her plans 
for the summer, and insisted upon stay- 
ing with them as company for her 
niece. 

As for Dulcie, she thought very little 
of society. Mrs. Kent shook her head 
over it often, and met this unconcern 
with apprehensive reproaches. 

‘But, dear Aunt Kate,” Dulcie ex- 
claimed, enthusiastically, ‘‘ this lovely 
open country is better than all the din- 
ners and receptions in the world. And 
think of having a yard. We couldn’t 
in the city.” 

** We had—street cars—and messen- 
ger boys—and great shopping facilities 
—and the opera—and ten thousand 
other things,” said her aunt, dryly. ‘I 
never suffered for want of a patch of 
ground about the house.” 

But since a yard was the only com- 
pensation for country life, Mrs. Kent 
meant to make the most of it. 

** So long as we both are fond of flow- 
ers, let us give our valuable time to rose 
culture and other horticultural pur- 
suits.” She decided to get herself a 
stunning garden hat, and pictured the 
staring of the natives s as, in picturesque 
attire, she and Dulcie clipped off glow- 
ing and fragrant clusters of flowers. 
Though it was late to start annuals, 
they entered into the idea with enthu- 
siasm, nevertheless. They sent East and 
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West for catalogues which came promptly 
(and continued to come ever after with. 
exasperating pertinacity). The florists’ 
guides that they studied, and the lists 
made of flowers that the catalogues as- 
sured them no self-respecting gardener 
could be without, were something start- 
ling. In imagination they saw the gar- 
den ablaze with blossoms ; here should 
be pansies and there verbenas; phlox 
and nasturtiums should flourish in these 
beds and poppies blaze in that; and 
there should be a border of varicolored 
petunias along the driveway. ‘The 
sweet peas and other flowers that they 
saw growing in imagination thrilled 
them with ardor. ‘The old gardener 
whom they had discovered shook his 
head at their prophecies and went calmly 
on with his work of setting out gera- 
niums and such plants ordered from a 
neighboring florist, as if there were no 
such things as annuals in the world. 

This gardener was an Englishman, 
lank and tall, witha small, gray-haired 
head set stiffly between drooping shoul- 
ders. He drawled his words to as great 
a length as his body. 

«They wodn’t be naiithing greait,” 
he assured them, heartlessly. ‘* You’d 
better nodt be miinding such things ; 
I'll tend to the gaiirden.” 

But,regardless of old Hupper’s dispar- 
agements, they expected great things. 
The gardener, as obstinate as he was 
independent, absolutely refused to 
bother with ‘‘ them wodrthless weéds,” 
so the ladies themselves planted and 
nursed, watered and protected, sunned 
and shaded the little boxes of seeds. 
Some of the plants came up; many 
more were never heard from. Most of 
the little plantlets grew tall and spind- 
ling, then lopped over and died a miser- 
able death, though Mrs. Kent and 
Dulcie in vain tried to support their 
feeble threads of bodies. 

‘Dear me, what does make them act 
so?” said Mrs. Kent. « People who suc- 
ceed in raising enough for a flower-bed 
must plant several acres. Look at our 
large and varied assortment—four pop- 
py “plants, one petunia, a few pansies, 
and what not. We haven’t enough to 
fillabed the size of a postage stamp,” 
and Mrs. Kent, rather fond of exagger- 
ated figures, fanned herself dejectedly, 
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and cast contemptuous glances at the 
puny contents of the boxes. Dulcie 
planted them in an out-of-the-way cor- 
ner of the garden, and awaited their 
flowering not without hope. Most 
seemed bent upon growing up and up, 
in a spasm of misguided ambition, in 
one long, sickly stem ; half never flow- 
ered at all; those that did were dismal 
failures; what ought to have been 
double, turned out single ; those adver- 
tised as rich crimson or azure proved 
purple. 

** Didn’t I teéll ye so?” said old Hup- 
per. ‘* Yeé’d a-better let me teénd to 
this woérk. Yeé’d a-better be a-mindin’ 
your young meén in the parlor.” 

Which remark, savoring too much in 
Mrs. Kent’s mind of bitter irony, exas- 
perated that lady. 

Dulcie grew more like herself in the 
pleasant task of home-making. She 
still grieved for her mother, however, 
and the delights of the spacious rooms, 
the ample grounds, and the quiet, pict- 
uresque country were marred by the 
knowledge that that mother could not 
enjoy them with her. 

Partly from her year abroad, when she 
brooded over her trouble with no com- 
panion but her father, — from an 
innate love of nature, Dulcie had formed 
a habit of being alone and enjoying soli- 
tude. ‘To Mrs. Kent, who was gregarious, 
the girl’s love of quiet seemed nothing 
short of a malady. Being alone was to 
her synonymous with loneliness. 

‘Oh, if I had you in the city, or 
rather, just now, at Newport!” she 
would say, looking at her graceful niece 
with half-admiring, half-regretful in- 
terest. ‘‘What is the use of being 
young and handsome if there is no one 
to see you? And here—”’ She gave 
her embroidery silks a jerk. 

But Dulcie continued her rides or 
walks about the quiet country streets, 
making friends with dirty-faced children 
and mongrel dogs, and learning each 
beauty of the outlying woods and fields. 
One afternoon she came in with eyes 
bright and cheeks aglow. 

“‘T’ve had a lovely ride,” she cried, 
with the enthusiasm and the adjective 
of twenty-one. 

Her aunt was sitting on the east 
veranda beside a small wicker stand, 
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whereon were books, fancy-work, and 
writing materials. She was beginning 
to enjoy existence once more; only one 
thing was lacking—society. 

‘‘Indeed ?” she asked. ‘Did you 
extend your explorations to the home of 
the gentle husbandman, or confine your 
attentions to the metropolis ?” 

Dulcie laughed, and breaking a spray 
of blossoming honeysuckle, waved it be- 
fore her face. 

*‘T’ve found three such queer old 
people,” she said. ‘‘ They live in the 
quaintest, shadiest old house on the 
other side of town. You may have no- 
ticed the place, alow white frame build- 
ing half hidden in woodbine and wisteria 
and roses, and masses of lilac and sy- 
ringa in the yard. I was riding by, 
slowly, when I saw a cheery-faced old 
lady at the gate looking up and down 
the street. She looked at me and I at 
her, and we both smiled, and then she 
asked me if I’d seen Nathan.” 

**Seen Nathan?” repeated Mrs. Kent, 
with a curl of her short upper lip. 
“* Well, had you ?” 

** Just then a little boy brought him 
up, an old man—oh! so feeble and 
wrinkled ; when he was scolded he only 
smiled as innocently as possible. Isn’t 
it funny ? He runs away like a child.” 

Mrs. Kent made no remark, but put 
her head to oneside and pursed her lips, 
glancing at her brother, who had come 
out to join them. 

‘*T made believe I wanted a drink— 
well, I was thirsty, anyway—and got off 
my horse and went to the door for it, 
though she wanted to bring it to me, 
and there, if you will believe it, was 
another old lady, older and more 
wrinkled, and crosser. ‘Three old, old 
people living all alone—only think ! ” 

‘* Brockly products, my dear. 'T'yp- 
ical specimens of what we shall all be 
if we stay here very long.” 

“Now, Aunt Kate! But, really, 
you'd like the younger of the old ladies. 
She is a dressmaker.” 

“* 1’m delighted to hear it,” cried Mrs. 
Kent, who, like many ladies, was usually 
searching for some one to make a new 
gown. ‘She probably isn’t good, but 
I’m thankful there is such a thing as 
even a poor modiste here. From some 
of the dresses I see in this town, I 
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should imagine that the last one died 
before the war. You might see what 
she can do with your black lawn.” 

‘‘T mean to. I shall go again, any- 
way; I liked them; they’re odd, you 
know, as if they had walked out of a 
book.” ; 

** It’s a pity that no Felmore ever had 
a particle of creative genius, or you 
might turn these delightful characters 
into account. You’re the queerest girl, 
Dulcie. Three old, wrinkled, childish 
individuals may attract you, but as for 
me”——she folded her letter with empha- 
sis—‘‘I could not endure them. Old 
people are tiresome. As for vine-coy- 
ered cottages, they’re fit only for poetry 
and novels. ‘The vines make the house 
damp, and there’s always some disgust- 
ing worm on the leaves. Each to his 
liking, however. I must be different 
from most people, anyway. I want 
pleasure and health and ease and amuse- 
ment, and I never found either of these 
running after the lame, the halt, and 
the blind. Some people enjoy going 
through homes and asylums and such 
things. Id go crazy. Think of any 
one ina sane mind caring to think of, 
look at, talk to, shudder over, a build- 
ing full of lunatics, forinstance. Why, 
I shouldn’t sleep for a week.” 

Mrs. Kent illustrated her antipathy 
to the subject by a series of mild grim- 
aces and shudders. 

** Don’t let us talk about it,” she said, 
rising. ‘Guy, if you will show your 
face from behind that newspaper I 
should like to suggest that Mary rang 
the supper bell fully three minutes ago.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


Miss MARTHA sighed when she saw 
the black lawn which Dulcie brought her 
to make up. ‘I wish it was colored, 
my dear,” she said. ‘I hate to see a 
pretty young girl in black. But you 
are in mourning ?” 

** Yes,” said Dulcie, softly. ‘* Some 
of my new gowns are in pale colors, but 
I’ve worn black so long now I seem most 
myself init. My mother is not with 
us, you know, and—” 

** Poor dear poor dear,’ cooed Miss 
Martha, with real sympathy ; ‘“‘ I know 
what it is to lose folks. There was a 
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big family of us, an’ I’ve lived to see 
’m all go but Nathan an’ Lyddy, an’ 
Johnny; Johnny’s Henry’s boy. They’s 
jest us four left. It’s hard, my dear. 
Sometimes I wonder what folks is put 
here in this world for, but we'll know 
some day, I s’pose. An’ Henry went 
off kind o’ sudden.” She looked at 
Lyddy rocking and dozing in her chair, 
and dropped her voice.  ‘* People 
didn’t jest know how it happened. I 
couldn’t go on to the funeral, even if I’d 
had the money. There’s Nathan an’ 
Lyddy to look after, an’ the Boy’s given 
to wanderin,’ an’ who’d see to Lyddy ? 
So I had to stay right here to home an’ 
bear it. I felt bad *bout not goin’ to 
the funeral ; it would ha’ been a real 
comfort. But land o’ me, we can’t have 
everything our own way in this world. 
Isent for Johnny. He’s a quiet child, 
an’ lets Nathan boss him ’round as he 
likes.” 

** He don’t,” snapped Lyddy. ‘‘ Na- 
than an’ me ain’t goin’ to stand it. 
He’s got to go.” 

**Don’t mind her, dear,” whispered 
Miss Martha. ‘She don’t mean what 
she says. She’s dretful tryin’, an’ drives 
away custom, but I try to do my duty 
by ’em both. Johnny helps me lots. 
He looks up the Boy when he wanders. 
Before he came I never knew where 
to go for him, an’ when I left Lyddy 
to hunt him up I always half ex- 
pected to find the house burned down 
an’ Lyddy consumed toashes. How do 
you want your dress made, Miss Dulcie ? 
It’s a lovely piece, ain’t it ? so fine an’ 
sheer. I'll fix it up real pretty an’ styl- 
ish, an’ I do hope I can please you. I 
do consid’able for some of the best peo- 
ple in town.” 

Miss Martha spoke with conscious 
pride. She realized the responsibility 
of the trust thus imposed by the best 
people, and the sacredness of her obliga- 
tions. We ae te ag 
‘« Jest wait a moment, Miss Dulcie. 
I want to show you what I’ve jest finished 
for the Professor’s wife.” Miss Martha 
opened a door and went into an adjoin- 
ing room. 
finished gowns and cool darkness. She 
brought out a figured silk dress and held 
it up triumphantly before her visitor. 

‘It’s very pretty,” Dulcie assured 
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It was the parlor, sacred to- 
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her, earnestly. ‘‘ I like the way it’s made 
so much.” 

Miss Martha flushed with pleasure. 
She put her meagre life, her struggling 
ambitions, her romantic dreams, into 
the making of these gowns. They be- 
came for a time a part of herself, and 
praise of them was praise of her. 

‘* Mis’ Fipps was real pleased with it,” 
she said, modestly. ‘‘'There wa’n’t any 
too much of a pattern, an’ Mis’ Fipps 
ain’t the easiest figger in the world to 
fit, but if I do say it, I think I was real 
successful in gettin’ it out so well.” 

She tenderly bore this trophy of her 
brains and needle back to its shrine, the 
horsehair sofa. The dark-green shades 
kept out the hot sun, and the room was 
cool and dim. The coolness stole out 
into the working-room. Miss Martha 
spread the silky lengths upon the sofa, 
gently adjusting each fold, patted it 
lovingly, and then came out and shut 
the door. 

‘‘Maybe you’ve met Mis’ Fipps? 
She’s the Professor’s wife, an’ real smart. 
[ guess you'll find some mighty nice wo- 
men in Brockly. There’s Mis’ Crooms ; 
there ain’t anybody better to sick folks, 
an’ if a person’s in trouble she’s a real 
comfort. She’s a good Christian wo- 
man, if ever there was one, an’ so faith- 
ful to the sewin’ circle, you can’t think.” 

Miss Martha had gone back to work 
again, basting the parts of a sleeve to- 
gether. Her needle slipped in and out 
ef the material, and now and then she 
drew out the long thread with a sharp 
jerk. Dulcie, enjoying her prattle, still 
lingered. 

**T s’pose you find Brockly kind 0’ 
slow, comin’ from the city ?” murmured 
the little dressmaker. 

*‘Tt’s quiet, but I like that,” said 
Dulcie. 

*€ Now, doyou ?” cried Miss Martha. 
**T shouldn’t ha’ supposed you would. 
I never was to the city, but I’ve read 
about it, an’ I’d ha’ given anythin 
when I was young to see the sights. i 
s’pose its wonderful what you can see in 
the city, an’ the goin’s on an’ dressin’, 
But Henry used to say there wa’n’t much 
toit but wickedness, an’ Is’pose we don’t 
know the extent of the badness in big 
places. It’samercy wedon’t. Is’pose 
when you come right down to it,” ad- 
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mitted Miss Martha, stopping to thread 
her needle, ‘‘ that there’s badness 
enough everywhere. Mercy knows 
what some of the young men in Brock- 
ly’ll come to if they don’t stop hangin’ 
’round Pete Croft's place. They say 
Mis’ Fipps’ boy ain’t none too steady, 
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an’ it came to me pretty straight that 
the minister’s son was goin’ on shockin’. 
Right in the face of the example his 
father sets him, so good an’ straight, an’ 
preachin’ the strongest kind o’ doctrine 
—it’s wonderful. An’ his mother one 
of the best women you ever saw, one of 
the Lord’s elect. But maybe it’s only 
talk. Brockly’s got one young man 
that’s a credit to the town, an’ that’s 
Doctor Carroll. He was born here, an’ 
everybody knows him. An’ when he 
ot through college an’ set up for a 
octor, why, it wasn’t no time ’fore 
he’d worked up a splendid practice. 
Maybe you’ve met him, Miss Dulcie ? 
There ain’t no show about him, an* he 
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don’t trouble society much, but the 
girls ’round here would give their two 
eyes for him.” 

Dulcie remembered him, a strong, 
broad-shouldered, frank-eyed young 
fellow who had _ bowed stiffly and 
blushed when introduced. He looked 
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as if he were a quiet, sensible man—too 
sensible, Dulcie thought. She did not 
think she should like him.’ —-. 

It seemed rather odd that Dulcie, 
emerging from Miss Martha’s yard with 
the praises of the doctor still ringing 
in her ears, should come face to face 
with the young man himself. 

‘Oh! good-morning,” 
somewhat surprised. 

‘* Good-morning, Miss Felmore,” he 
answered, blushing the color of the 
bunch of garden pinks in his hand. 
‘*Tt’s a pleasant morning,” he ventured. 

“‘Isn’t it?” replied the girl. Some- 


she said, 


how she could think of nothing else to 
say. 


He walked by her side, out of 





















































step, sniffing the pinks frequently. 
“Do you like flowers, Miss Felmore ? 
I mean pinks,” he asked, desperately. 

‘* Ever so much,” Dulcie assured him. 

‘*Won’t you take these? Mrs. Eras- 
tus yave them to me, and I’m sure 
I don’t know what to do with them. If 
you will take them—” 

‘* Certainly,” answered Julcie, de- 
murely, though her eyes twinkled. ‘If 
you are sure I’m not robbing you.” 

‘* No, really you’re not. [ve another 
call to make, and—and I was going to 
throw them away anyhow—I mean—” 
The doctor stopped abruptly. He re- 
alized he was not mending matters. 

The day was warm and the doctor was 
embarrassed. He transferred the pinks 
to the hand that carried his medicine 
case, and with the other mopped his 
forehead with his handkerchief. He 
had not the remotest idea how the flow- 
ers should be presented to Dulcie. She 
did not help himany. The same spirit 
of savage cruelty which boysevince with 
helpless animals shows itself in the best 
of girls when having to do with a bash- 
ful admirer. 

“It’s very hot,” murmured the doc- 
tor. 

“‘ Yes,” assented Dulcie. ‘‘ But it’s 
what we must expect, I suppose.” 

‘* Certainly,” said the poor man. 

“** We separate here, I think, doctor,” 
Dulcie said, at the corner. ‘* Good- 
morning.” 

** Good-morning, Miss Felmore.” A 
moment later he cried, ‘‘ Oh, but these 
flowers, Miss Felmore—these pinks—” 

“Oh, yes.” Dulcie stopped and 
turned a calm face upon his struggles. 

«* You were going to take them, you 
remember.” 

*‘So I was. Thank you.” 

The doctor came forward and put 
them into the girl’s outstretched hand. 
They said good-morning again, the 
doctor lifting his hat awkwardly. 

‘¢ Old-fashioned pinks!” cried Mrs. 
Kent, when Dulcie reached home. 
““Why, I haven’t seen any for years. 
They carry me right back to grand- 
mother’s garden. Where did you get 
them ?” 

Dulcie’s eyes twinkled, but she said, 
soberly : 

““T met Doctor Carroll, and he as- 
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sured me I could have them, as he was 
going to throw them away anyhow.” 

‘‘ Well, I declare !” 

**He really meant, I suppose, that 
he would like me to have them, but was 
too bashful to say so. He’s afraid of 
small talk and foolish young women. I 
can see that at a glance. He makes one 
seem frivolous, and insignificant, like a 
toy terrier by the side of a big mastiff. 
I suppose he thought me a perfect 
goose. Our talk wasn’t very deep,” 
Dulcie explained, rather nettled at the 
doctor’s behavior, yet perceiving with 
a woman’s sixth sense the true state of 
affairs. 

Mrs. Kent sighed. She always sighed 
when considering the deficiencies of 
Brockly inhabitants. She was unac- 
customed to bashful young men. And 
what could one talk, for pity’s sake, if 
not small talk ? 


CHAPTER X. 


DuLcle sat by the window of Miss 
Martha’s sewing-room, in the wing of 
the cottage, while that lady took a few 
needed stitches in the black lawn before 
trying it on. Lyddy, in her dark cor- 
ner, rocked and dozed, waking occasion- 
ally to scold. ‘The room was very still. 
lt was late in the afternoon, but the 
heat still kept animate nature quiet, and 
through the open window, screened by 
the old rose tree that climbed to the 
roof, came only whiffs of hot air and 
sweet odors of roses. Dulcie had re- 
moved her hat, and the faintest of sum- 
mer breezes crept in and kissed her 
cheek. 

Presently Johnny appeared at the 
door. His honest face bore a troubled 
expression, and his hat-brim, nearly 
torn off, told of a struggle and defeat 
of some kind. He panted : 

‘‘Nathan’s down there to Jones’s 
pasture. He’s bound one of them cows 
is his, an’ he’s tryin’ to git her out. I 
can’t do nothing with him. You’ll 
have to come, Aunt Martha.” 

“Oh, dear, there’s something *bout 
the sight of a cow that always makes 
the Boy worse. Miss Dulcie, if you'll 
excuse me, I’ll go after him. Don’t 
mind what she says,” glancing at Lyddy. 
**T’ll be back in a minute.” 
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Seizing her sun bonnet, she darted 
down the walk fleetly, and Johnny’s 
bare feet, as he scampered along by her 
side, twinkled in the sunshine. 

Dulcie did not relish this prospect of 
a téte-d-téte with the refractory Lyddy. 
There was something uncanny about 
the little old woman, always rocking 
and napping or rocking and scolding, 
and Dulcie would gladly have gone 
away had she not feared to hurt Miss 
Martha’s feelings. She sat very still 
by the window, hoping Lyddy would 
nap on, and softly turning the leaves of 
the last Fashion Bazaar, the only class 
of literature Miss Martha’s house af- 
forded. But an unlucky catch of the 
leaves caused them to rustle. Dulcie 
looked up—uneasily—to find Miss Lyd- 
dy’s keen little black eyes fixed upon 
her. 

** Do you know what she’s gone for 
the old lady asked, after looking at her 
for a moment. 

Dulcie nodded. 

‘*No, you don’t,” answered Lyddy, 
decidedly. ‘*‘ Now, do you ?” 

** Well, perhaps not,” admitted Dul- 
cie, not daring to contradict her. 

**She’s gone to kill Nathan. She’s 
always been agen him an’ me, an’ now 
she’s gone to do it. Some day she’ll 
kill me, but I ain’t afeerd. Vl haunt 
her, if she does. I'll scare away all her 
customers. Ill appear to her at night. 
I’ll pay her for it if she kills me!” 
The old lady closed these dire threats 
with a hideous little ery which set Dul- 
cie’s heart beating in terror. She kept 
her eyes fixed upon Lyddy, not quite 
sure what would happen if she withdrew 
them, and Lyddy stared back again, 
evidently deriving keen satisfaction 
from the performance. Dulcie was 
beginning to think she must go away, 
when she heard the sound of footsteps 
upon the rose-covered porch. But in- 
stead of Miss Martha appearing, flushed 
and breathless, from the rescue of the 
Boy and Jones’s cow, a momentary pause 
followed, and then a firm tap upon the 
door announced a visitor. 

Lyddy, instead of answering it, went 
to sleep again, so there was nothing for 
Dulcie to do but respond to the summons 
herself. She found a handsome young 
fellow standing at the door, with a knap- 
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sack slung over his shoulder and a thin 


book under his arm. 

He raised his hat politely. Was he 
addressing the lady of the house? He 
saw that Dulcie hesitated, and a low, 
musical laugh escaped him. 

“T’m not a peddler. I haven't a 
thing to sell. But I would like the 
srivilege of sketching this charming old 
Man, and of asking if there is such a 
thing as obtaining lodging here or else- 
where for the night.” 

His laugh was contagious; Dulcie 
smiled. 

‘Miss Benson is not here now, but I 
expect her back every moment. If you 
will step in and wait, she may give you 
some information.” 

She was not sure that this was the 
correct course to pursue, but she dreaded 
another téte-d-téte with Lyddy. The 
stranger thanked her gracefully, and 
stepping inside the room, was greeted 
with : 

‘* She’ll kill you next.” 

He started, and noticing Lyddy, 
glanced inquiringly at Dulcie. She 
blushed, and said, shyly : 

** Miss Lyddy’s statements are not al- 
ways to be relied upon.” 

‘‘Let us hope not,” exclaimed the 
young man, fervently. 

Dulcie confessed to herself at once 
that the gentleman was interesting. 
His shapely head, no longer adorned by 
the jaunty cap, was covered with dark 
wavy hair. His eyes, almost black, 
were large and expressive, with brilliant 
changing lights. Perfectly at ease, and 
possessing a graceful, half-languid, half- 
vivacious air, Dulcie decided that he 
had a distinguished appearance. His 
polished manners set at rest her little 
qualms caused by talking with a perfect 
stranger. She soon found herself an- 
swering his pleasant chat with equally 
pleasant responses. 

‘* Brockly is a pretty place, but too 
inhospitable to suit me,” he said, by way 
of explaining his presence. ‘‘I am 
roaming about the country on a sketch- 
ing tour, and enjoy tramp life well 
enough during the day, but at night I 
confess a liking for civilization. And 
here in Brockly I find there is nota 
room to be had for love or money, so 
far as I can learn. I don’t know what 

















to do—shall have to bivouac under my 
umbrella as a last resort, perhaps, and 
make a meal off my paints, with India 
ink as a final course.’ 

‘«The races are here now. I suppose 
the one little hotel is full. It is unfort- 
unate.” 

‘‘There!” cried Lyddy, suddenly. 
‘“* Now it’s over, and she’s come back. 
Now look out, both of you.” 

Miss Martha, after inducing Nathan 
by promise of candy and Johnny’s big- 
gest marble to relinquish his claims 
on the cow, had returned. The little 
dressmaker looked tired and warm, but 
she still wore her cheerful smile. ‘‘ They 
do give me a sight of trouble,” she ad- 
mitted, ‘but ’ll domy duty by ’em, I 
will.” Returning, warm and panting, 
to her cool workroom, she experienced 
“* quite a turn,” she admitted afterwards, 
at the sight of a man therein. For 
years, no masculine visitor, other than 
the preacher, had ventured into the 
apartment, and he was never comforta- 
ble. His biennial visits, things of duty 
and habit, were never edifying to either 
party. The preacher was conscious of 
infringing on Miss Martha’s time, and 
moreover, suffered agonies of apprehen- 
sion lest he should unwittingly adorn 
his nether extremities with stray bast- 
ing threads. Miss Martha, quite over- 
powered by the solemnity of the occa- 
sion, sat stiffly upright, not knowing 
what to say, for in so sanctified a pres- 
ence her supply of gossipy nothings was 
dead stock on her hands. 

If she had been younger or the gen- 
tleman older, her foolish young-old 
heart might have fancied that He had 
come at last. As it was, she fell in 
love with him. Not for herself—no, 
she was done with those emotions; but 
she lost her heart to him—for Dulcie. 





‘**T wish you could ha’ known him bet- 
ter,” she told the girl the next day. ‘‘ He 
was so nice. What made you go away 
soon’s I came? I felt so sorry for 
him when he asked if I knew where 
he could sleep that I said he could stay 
right here. I gave him the bed in the 
spare room. Nobody’s slep’ in it sence 
Betsy died, fifteen year ago. I told 
him, not knowin’ how he might feel 
about it, but he said he didn’t mind a 
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little thing like that, an’ seemed so glad 
to stay. I was s’prised to find him so 
capable. Why, he opened the window 
in the mornin’ an’ spread out the bed- 
cloes—jest like a woman.” 

Miss Martha laid a damp cloth over a 
seam and pressed it with a hot iron. 

** He didn’t seem to mind the Boy an’ 
Lyddy ; said he’d seen too many crazy 
folks for that. An’ he drawed that 
picture up there. Ain’t it pretty ?” 

Miss Martha, holding the iron hard 
upon the cloth, from which the steam 
rose hissing, glanced at a sketch of the 
cottage pinned on the wall above the 
work-table. 

‘* Dear—dear,” she murmured, shak- 
ing her head, ‘“‘how do they doit? I 
used to watch Henry. Henry was an 
artist, too. He drawed beautiful; an’ 
paint—my, what things he could paint! 
But somehow he didn’t seem to sell his 
pictures in the city ; said it was over- 
done. I used to send him money real 
often. Seems ’s if he couldn’t get a 
start. But Henry himself couldn’t 
a-drawed the old house better. Looks 
kind o’ purty on paper, don’t it? 
You’d never guess the roof leaked, it 
looks so purty.” 

‘‘Has the young man gone on his 
way ?” Dulcie asked, trying to appear 
indifferent. 

“Why, no. I thought I’d told you— 
but I remember nowI didn’t. Hefound 
Doctor Carroll this mornin’, unexpected. 
They was tickled to death to see each 
other. They was chums at college, the 
young man said. He’s goin’ to stay a 
time with the doctor. He said he liked 
Brockly first-rate—now he had a place 
to sleep. Ain’tit lucky the two men 
come acrost each other ?” 

Dulcie thought it was. She felt with 
satisfaction that the young artist must 
be nice if he were a chum of Doctor 
Carroll’s, for certainly the doctor was 
nice. 

‘‘Seems’s if I never saw anybody I took 
more of a fancy to,” Miss Martha said, 
laying aside her ironing board. ‘‘ An’ 
he had a beautiful name—Richard Bur- 
lingham.” 

Dulcie, who had merely stopped to 
leave some flowers, departed from the 
little dressmaker’s effusive encomiums 
of her lodger, and, remounting Jenny, 
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started on her usual morning canter. 
She could not help wondering, as she 
turned her horse’s head toward the open 
country, if she should meet the hand- 
some young artist again. Of course, 
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should ask in a husband ?—glorious 
eyes, fine, wavy hair, classic.‘ features, 
fine physique, and so on.'\; They , had 
both confidently expected to;meet such 
men, in those days, not knowing that 





The Lake Country—it was easy ta be a poet there —See page 535. 


she told herself, she did not care about 
it one way or theother. But she could 
not deny that he was very gentlemanly 
and polished, and very like those ideal 
personages she and Florence used to 
whisper about in their school days, be- 
fore going tosleep. Did he not possess 


all the requirements they declared they 





the supply of intellectual Adonises,has 
never been equal to the demand. 

She rode on, her thoughts in a curious 
tangle of brilliant eyes and * bright 
glances, mingled with a half-uncon- 
scious sense of summer sunshine, clover 
perfume, and the rattle of the reaping 
machines in the fields. Giving. Jenny 
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her head, she let her lazily amble along 
the road, through brakes and’ daisies, 
and, busy at length with the thoughts 
of other summers, sat with loose hold 
upon the rein, looking dreamily before 
her, at the blue and green and gold 
of the country landscape. Suddenly 
around a bend of the road came the 
doctor’s gig, and Jenny, nettled by 
Dulcie’s quick start and the sharp jerk 
at the rein, jumped skittishly to one 
side, throwing her mistress to the 
round. The doctor was at her side 
In an instant. 

«* Are you hurt, Miss Felmore ?” he 
asked, quite anxiously. ‘‘Can you 
rise ?” 

«Thank you, it is nothing—nothing,” 
Dulcie answered, red with confusion 
and embarrassment. 

The doctor assisted her to her feet. 
«« You are sure you are not hurt, Miss 
Felmore ? That was an ugly fall.” 

‘“* Not in the least,” Dulcie assured 
him, brushing her habit furiously. ‘I 
fell on that soft bank. I can’t see what 
made Jenny act so,” she pouted, pro- 
voked at appearing so poor a horse- 
woman. ‘The doctor picked up her 
whip and assisted her to remove the dust 
and grass from her dress. 

‘It’s lucky you got off soeasy. It 
might have been serious,” he said, much 
relieved. 

At this moment Dulcie became aware 
of the presence of another person in the 
gig. It was the young artist. She 
bowed sedately, and he raised his hat 
gracefully, pleased at the recognition. 

How hateful of Jenny to act so, 
Dulcie told herself after the doctor had 
assisted her to mount, and Jenny rode 
off at a brisk trot, under a sharp cut of 
the whip. 

The two men looked after her. 

“A pretty girl, eh?” said Dick, 
*« but a little icy, don’t you think ?” 

“Not at all. She’s—”’ He was 
about to add, charming, but checked 
himself. ‘I wish she would ride 
another horse,” he added, climbing into 
his gig. 

‘‘Hear the man! As if fractious 
horses, and consequent broken bones 
and bruises, weren’t your godsends,” 
laughed Dick, shifting his position to 
make rvom for him. 


‘* Perhaps I haven’t learned my trade 
yet,” said the doctor, pleasantly. 


CHAPTER XI. 

THAT night the doctor and Dick sat 
talking over their cigars. As the smoke 
rose lazily, each grew reminiscent and 
communicative. Prefaced by: ‘‘ Don’t 
you remember ? ” or, ‘‘ I say, old fellow,” 
memories of college came back, old 
pranks and scrapes were related, until 
smoking was neglected, and the cigars 
had to be many times relighted. 

**T shan’t forget the night at Drum- 
mon’s,” laughed Dick. ‘Jove! what 
a time we had. Nor the supper we 
gave Ilobson, and how Keats swore. 
Fellows had succumbed and was under 
the table. And to this day I laugh to 
think of Kerry. You were not there 
that night ; no, you missed all the fun, 
you good soul. But we were having a 
little supper, somewhere, and Kerry was 
there. A few glasses always downed 
Kerry, you know. Well, towards the 
middle of the evening, it dawned on the 
old man that he had enough, and up he 
got. Evidently he remembered coming 
into the dining-room through a door 
hung with a portiére, and, Jove! didn’t 
we roar to see him go along the wall, all 
around the room, feeling for that por- 
tiére. It was rich.” And Dick puffed 
hastily at his cigar, withdrew it, and 
laughed again. 

«Did he find it ?” 

‘Oh, I don’t remember. I suppose 
so. It’s no odds.” 

The doctor puffed silently. 

‘* Pretty gay days, those,” Dick ac- 
knowledged. ‘‘ I don’t know what I’d 
have been but for you, old fellow. You 
held me up down or up—whatever it was. 
Why, I'd have been expelled ten times 
over but for you. By the way, come 
to think of it, you had a pretty hard 
row to hoe that last year in college, car- 
rying no end of studies and me into 
the bargain.” 

“You were the hardest part of the 
row,” the doctor admitted. 

‘So I was—so I was,” but Dick’s ring- 
ing laugh had no hint of contrition in 
it. It was a good joke, he thought. 
**It was lucky for me you were there to 
father me. Weren’t you a good-natured 
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old saint! Sometimes I wish you had 
been with me during these last three 
years, John. I tell you, I’ve seen life. 
I’ve had a deal of fun—and some close 
shaves. But perhapsif you’d been near 
you might not have troubled yourself.” 
Dick grew thoughtful for the nonce. 
He flushed a little at some memories 
that came to him. He could speak 
boldly and defiantly of his fun, but he 
did not mean to explain the nature of it 
to his old chum. Carroll was always 
so confoundedly high-principled, he re- 
membered. 

** Come—come, Dick. Don’t sit there 
and talk yourself down,” cried the doc- 
tor, who never would believe that Dick 
was as bad as he liked to make himself 
appear. ‘Perhaps you sowed some 
wild oats—most fellows do, more’s the 
pity—but don’t talk of them. It’s all 
in the past. ‘Tell me more about your 
work—your life—your prospects.” 

Dick laughed again, and leaned over, 
arms on knees, in careless grace. 

‘““My work—my prospects?” He 
smiled to himself, raising lis boot-heels 
slightly, and then bringing them down 
with a little click on the floor. ‘‘ Why, 
I haven’t any,” he confessed, turning 
his frank, handsome, merry face towards 
his friend. ‘‘ They’re just polite fictions 
—humbugs. There now, John, don’t 
frown. Why, of course, I’ve done some- 
thing with my brush. I suppose if I 
kept at it I might do some fair work. 
I ought to, if only to please my mother 
and spite my stepfather.” 

“Oh, yes, I remember. 
and Mr. Stackrider get on any better 

‘Not a whit, the old sinner. I tell 
you, when I think of him, I feel like 
going to work. It would be such fun 
to surprise and disappoint him by 
amounting to something after all his 
prophecies of my speedy going to the 
devil.” 

“Well, why don’t you ?” 

‘Oh, [don’t know ; too much trouble, 
I suppose. But I do some bits. Once 
ina while I have a streak of ambition 
and work like a dog for days, and then— 
I rest,” Dick added, roguishly. ‘‘ Gad, 
boy, what’s the use ? I’m not going to 
make a demnition grind of life. I’m not 
wedded to art, only engaged. Pleas- 
ure’s my real mistress.” 


Don’t you 
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The doctor puffed hard at his cigar, 
with his hands deep in his pockets and 
his legs outstretched luxuriously, and 
made no answer. 

‘‘ But, after all, I’m not a bad sort of 
fellow, now am I?” Dick softly 
clapped the palm of his right hand 
against the closed left and smiled se- 
renely into space. 

Carroll could only laugh and cry, 
“Oh, Dick!” It was impossible not 
to laugh at Dick; as impossible as it 
was to dislike him. Many were the 
times John had turned on his heel, re- 
solved to let the man follow his own 
daredevil way, only to find himself five 
minutes later fighting for him and ex- 
cusing him before all the world. 

For Dick Burlingham’s glaring faults 
were overshadowed by brilliant attrac- 
tions. Women, in consideration of said 
attractions, forgave the faults, and Dick 
knew it. Men passed over his errors, 
condoned his shortcomings, and hoped 
better things continually, and Dick 
knew that, too. Sure of a place in the 
social world’s good graces, he went on 
his way, carelessly, gayly, laughingly, 
without a fear. For the world loves a 
smiling face. It will take to its arms a 
laughing new-comer without a question, 
but your sedate arrivals have to show 
their credentials and be considered care- 
fully before they are received. A man 
may smile and smile and be a villain, 
but the world would rather believe him 
to bea jolly good fellow. 

Dick lighted another cigar, and there 
was silence for ashort time. Presently 
he opened his coat and began fumbling 
in his inner pocket. ‘‘ By the way, do 
you know of a Mrs. Kent here in 
Brockly ? I came upon a letter of in- 
troduction from Bob Earle’s wife, to- 
day, among my traps. Quite forgot I 
had it. Bob dabbles in art. He rather 
liked some things I did, and made a good 
deal of me last winter.” 

«*Kent—Kent? Why, Miss Felmore’s 
aunt is named Kent.” 

‘‘Mrs. Kate E. Kent?” 

«‘ Mrs. Kate E. Kent.” 

Dick regarded him with an ecstatic 
stare. 

«« By the ghost of Cesar! You don’t 
say so?” 

“ié.” 














“Then, by Jove, Vl call. We'll 
both call. It’s a jolly piece of luck ; 
now, isn’t it?” 


“* Now, that, Dulcie,” said Mrs. Kent, 
impressively, ‘‘ is what I call a charm- 
ing man.” She had stood in majestic 
self-possession by the great Japanese 
bowl, overflowing with roses, while 
Doctor Carroll and Mr. Richard Bur- 
lingham had said good-evening, bowed 
themselves from the drawing-room, and 
departed. Now that they were gone, 
the lady allowed her natural enthusiasm 
to come to the surface,and gayly tapping 
her hand with her fan, broke forth in 
admiring compliments. 

“That is a society man,” she ex- 
claimed with elation. ‘‘It does me 
good to see one again. Such manners ! 
Such an air! He sings a little, didn’t 
he say ? You must try that duet with 
him. And could anything have been 
better than his description of Mrs. At- 
well’s tea, and her evident confusion 
and newness ? He has true wit. Oh, 
to think what you are missing in this 
—this burg! I can’t understand what 
you and Guy are thinking of. Just 
when you ought to be surrounded by 
culture and _ refinement, instead of 
Brockly boorishness. See the difference 
between Mr. Burlingham and Dr. Car- 
roll. The doctor is very pleasant, no 
doubt good as a physician and all that, 
but one can see at a glance he has never 
been in society. It’s like the difference 
between ironstone china and Sévres. I 
believe in taking the best, always. How 
did you get on with him ?” 

“The doctor? He’s very quiet,” 
said Dulcie. ‘I had to do most of the 
talking ; but he’s very pleasant.” In 
her heart she had been bored ; had 
wondered why Mr. Burlingham paid so 
little attention to her ; what time it was ; 
if Dr. Carroll were always so quiet ; what 
she should talk of next. 

** Really,” said Mrs. Kent, with a 
sigh of relief, ‘‘ it is positive happiness 
to know there are two young men in 
Brockly. Aside from the butcher boy, 
who isn’t exactly eligible, and that 
squinting individual who measures tape 
at Golby’s, they are the only two I have 
discovered in this delightful retreat. 
With these two we can get through the 
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suntmer and enjoy life. I am so glad 
you are to have young company at last.” 

‘* We will send for Florence Waite,” 
she proposed, a little later. ‘‘I don’t 
know but there might be an available 

irl here in town—Miss Jene or Miss 
Tontes ?” she interrogated, rather doubt- 
fully. ‘‘ Why, really, the plot thickens,” 
cried the lady, smiling. ‘‘ Let mesee: 
we can have drives, picnics, teas, the- 
atricals. Oh, I begin to live again.” 

The next morning, while the two 
ladies sat at their embroidery in a shady 
nook of the veranda, she began her 
plans. She was going on gayly and 
glibly, when Mr. Felmore came out 
with his valise in his hand. 

“* What, off age ain, Guy ?” 

** Yes, Kate.’ 

His sister looked after him with a puz- 
zled, anxious face. 

**T can’t understand why Guy goes 
to the city so often,” she said. ‘* He 
might as well stay-there and be done 
with it.” 

** Don’t you think my father is looking 
bad, Aunt Kate?” Dulcie asked, after 
a little constrained pause. 

““Yes, Dulcie, 1 do. I should not 
have mentioned it for fear of frighten- 
ing you, but since you speak of it, Vil 
own I’m worried about Guy.” 

‘He seemed so well when we got 
back from Europe,” Dulcie sighed. 
‘Almost his old self again. Oh, if 
anything should happen to my father— 

‘* There, dear, don’t think of such a 
thing. I dare say we imagine it. Guy 
tells me over and over he never was bet- 
ter in his life. Perhaps it’s some little 
business worry. Men are always worry- 
ing over business. I don’t know why, 
I’m sure, but they alldo. Just look 
here a moment. How do you like the 
effect of this gold color in this ?” and 
she held up her embroidery for Dulcie’s 
criticism. 

But though Dulcie accepted her fa- 
ther’s explanation with simple faith, 
Mrs. Kent herself was deeply puzzled. 
‘*What can it mean ?” she asked her- 
self. ‘What gives him that haggard 
look ? Why does his hand tremble so, 
as if he were completely unstrung ? 
Why does he startso violently when one 
comes upon him suddenly ?” 

There was no doubt that Mr. Felmore 
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had something on hismind that worried 
him. But he would confide in no one, 
and Mrs. Kent finally gave up speaking 
of it tohim. But she could not fail to 
note that he came back from his fre- 
quent visits pale and worn, always de- 
claring he should not go again, whatever 
happened, and invariably breaking his 
resolution. 

In response to the invitation, Florence 
Waite came down to visit them. The 
girls had not met since that sad day at 
Miss Kelsey’s. Mrs. Kent welcomed her 
cordially. 

‘** Do try to infuse some of your spirit 
into Dulcie,” she begged. 

** Why, is she down-hearted, listless 

‘“*No, not that in the least; that’s 
the strangest part of it. My cear, fancy 
a girl of only twenty-one who is perfect- 
ly happy in solitary rides and strolls, 
shrugs her pretty shoulders at society, 
and prefers queer old people and village 
children to lovers.” 

‘‘ Why, it’s out of nature,” Florence 
admitted. 

She at once began to dilate on the de- 
lights of the social world in which she 
had lived since Jeaving school ; of this 
lover and that escort; of balls, dances, 
dinners, teas, breakfasts, receptions, 
operas ; of favors, flowers, compliments, 
flirtations, escapades; of matrimonial 
opportunities ; of Honorable This, Lord 
That, and the son of Somebody Else ; 
of the whole kaleidoscopic world in 
which she revelled. 

‘*Promise me that you will come 
back to the city this winter. Why, 
child, you haven’t lived yet. You'll 
make a sensation—blondes are all the 
rage now. And I knowa dozen of the 
most delicious men—so distingué — 
you'll simply rave over them.” 

Mrs. Kent lost no timein making the 
most of the ‘‘only two” young men in 
Brockly. Dick seemed in no hurry 
to leave, and entered into all her ar- 
rangements for picnics, drives, and 
other pleasures with enthusiasm. If he 
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sketched all the charming ‘‘ bits” he 
promised himself there was no danger 
of his going away for months, especial- 
ly as he spent but a small portion of 
his time at his work. 

**Now that I have you here and our 
dear Mr. Burlingham,” Mrs. Kent told 
Florence, ‘‘ thus forming a sort of oasis 
in this social Sahara, we ought to have 
a tea or something. We might have a 
musicale, too, if there issuch a thing as 
finding a person here who knows some- 
thing more than the Sack Waltz.” 

** Really, Aunt Kate, Brockly isn’t 
the cipher you consider it. You should 
hear that little Miss Etheridge play— 
she’s very good. And you know that 
pale-faced Mr. Arnham—the lame one 
—he can do wonders with his violin.” 

‘‘Indeed? I didn’t suppose it was 
possible,” cried Mrs. Kent. ‘* How- 
ever, if Brockly has anything or any one 
remarkable, let her produce it. Now, 
as for this at home—whom shall we 
have ?” 

The daintily engraved cards bearing 
Mrs. Kent’s and Miss Felmore’s names, 
signifying that those ladies would be at 
home to their friends on a certain even- 
ing, carried delighted anticipation to 
the hearts of the favored ones of Brockly. 
There was a great deal of talk over it, 
much consulting, questioning, wonder- 
ing. Should regrets or acceptances be 
sent ? Should one wear one’s bonnet 
all the evening, or lay it aside? Was 
one to stay the entire two hours, or 
only a few minutes? Was one to leave 
acard or no? Alas! no one could tell 
definitely; every one had heard it was 
customary to do a different thing. 
There was but one course to follow—to 
go prepared for anything, to keep one’s 
eyes open, and do as every one else did. 

Miss Martha worked day and night, 
making new gowns or freshening old 
ones ; the village milliner had a great 
run on bonnets, and both women, for 
the first time in their lives, grew sur 
feited with allusions to the great event. 


(To be continued.) 

















A GAME OF CONSEQUENCES. 


THEY MET. 


RHE wonderful mo- 
tive of Wagner's 
Fire Music pulsed 
across the Grand 
Basin, and the 
lights from the 
fountains, flash- 
ing violet and 
crimson, burned 
themselves into 





brain and memory. 

That wonderful Court of Honor! It 
was the heart of the White City, and 
whosoever found it at its moment of 
perfect completeness will carry with him 
all his life a memory of shifting col- 
ors seen through tears, music to which 
his heart-beats set themselves, and the 
white, stealing search-lights, which re- 
vealed the far-away Quadriga, the gilded 
statue, or the foam-splashed fountain. 

A man at the upper end of the court 
was watching one of the long white 
shafts and following its course as it 
flashed down the south side of the la- 
goon, as if seeking a fitting spot on 
which to alight ; brushed, as with rest- 
less, flitting pinion, the fronts of the 
stately buildings, and suddenly pene- 
trated into the shadow of the Adminis- 
tration portal, to touch the cross above 
the Columbus flag, and slowly envelop 
the mighty statue with a white light of 
long-delayed benediction. 

There was a murmur of many-voiced 
admiration from the dark surrounding 
mass, but he caught his breath in silent 
pleasure as his eye found beneath Colum- 
bus another picture. A very pretty girl 
was standing on the narrow ledge at the 
base of the pedestal, clinging with one 
arm flung backward to the corner and 
resting the other hand, full of white 
Japanese lilies, on a man’s shoulder. 
She was dressed in a close-fitting black 
gown, with ribbons fluttering from her 
dainty waist, and, as her upturned face 
was full in the light, he decided at once 
that it was not a conscious pose. Only 
an instant the light rested on the mar- 


ble figure and then the observer blindly 
made his way toward it, with an unde- 
fined feeling of desire and hope. 

She was gone from the pedestal, and 
he nearly collided with another man 
who seemed to be aiming at the same 
point. The ever-shifting crowd had 
swallowed her up, of course, but Ray- 
mond Baldwin could have sworn he 
caught the odor of Japanese lilies as 
a man’s hand reached out of a dark 
group near by to draw the other man in. 

‘** Well, old fellow, how are you ?” he 
overheard. ‘This 7s queer! Yes, 
she’s here—we’re all here. We've 
taken the Bailey house, you know, 34 
Madison, and you must—” 

They moved on out of hearing, and 
as the recurring music drowned their 
voices Baldwin came to himself—his: 
sober, dissatisfied, restless self—and lit. 
his cigar with an amused smile at his. 
curiosity. But who was she? Who 
was the elderly man with her, who was: 
the other man, and was it Madisom 
Avenue or Madison Park where stood 
the Baileys’ whilom abode ? He jotted 
down the number on a card, and quite 
forgot about the whole affair until two 
days later, when he stood at a florist’s 
counter ordering flowers for his cousin’s 
birthday. 

‘*Something —anything,” he said, 
flinging down a bill and a card with the 
address ; and then the memory of that 
revealing light came to his mind as the 
florist gathered up a huge bunch of 
Japanese lilies and maiden-hair fern. 
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SHE SAID. 
34 MADISON PARK, 
CHICAGO, July 10, 793. 
DEAREST POLLY : 

Don’t ask me to tell you anything about 
anything in this Garden of Delight, for be- 
tween the daily round of sightseeing and 
my own affairs I am reduced to a state of 
mind little short of imbecility. I promised 
to spend a day with the Japs and tell you 
all about the exhibit, I know; but I mean 
to postpone it and inflict you instead with a 
recount of what was the outcome of that 
promise. If I am incoherent, just ask quer- 
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tions by return mail. It is complicated, I 
assure you. 

Father and I sallied forth last week and 
spent a fascinating afternoon on the Wooded 
Island. The trees, my dear, would turn 
your head, there by the Ho-o-den, and over 
in the Horticul—there! That is to be con- 
tinued in our next. 

I simply raved over the lilies. A dear 
little Jap was wandering around over in the 
Island with a big bunch of them, with their 
pretty silvery leaves, and we tried to get 
him to sell them, but for a wonder he re- 
fused. That night we dined at the Marine 
Café, and after we had ordered, behold ! the 
waiter appeared with my lilies, and told 
father in such a mysterious, smiling way 
that they were left there for ‘‘ la belle de- 
moiselle.” I might have been surprised, but 
since I have been here I have quite lost the 
faculty. Father vowed he knew nothing 
about it, and I took the goods the gods pro- 
vided without a murmur, I promise you. 
About two hours later we met the Edgars 
over infront of the Administration Building, 
and I perched up on the ledge of the Colum- 
bus pedestal listening and looking and fairly 
steeping my soul in the beauty of it all. 

Oh! how I wished for you, Polly! The 
Edgars are rather good fun day-times, and I 
have enjoyed them on the Midway, but they 
are not the most congenial people in the 
world at night, on the Court of Honor, 
when the band plays Wagner and the foun- 
tains float one into dreamland with their 
soft, splashing rainbows. 

Suddenly father clutched a man who was 
wandering by, andI was not a bit surprised 
to see Rob Livingston—he being the most 
unlikely person to find at the Chicago Fair. 
How I did tease him! You know how he 
railed in chorus with the other disgusted, 
indifferent New Yorkers. It seems he has 
been here a week, and though he says little— 
well, we drifted off from the rest and took 
a gondola, and he was sympathetic to my 
heart's content, 

By the way, he had been spending the 
afternoon at the Ho-o-den, and { rather sus- 
pected—you see he was sosurprised that we 
did not meet there. However, I decided if 
he wanted to‘ hover” that was his affair. I 
don’t mind having flowers spring up in my 
path. But this neat romantic little theory 
received a severe blow two days later, when 
there came to the house a box, addressed 
simply to 34 Madison—and bearing no name. 
More Jap lilies and lots of maiden-hair fern, 
and a card which read thus: 


Mr. RAYMOND BALDWIN, 
2331 Calumet Avenue. 


With loving greeting. 


This is the problem I was called upon to 
solve, and I leave it to you if any one could 
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have reached a serious conclusion. Were 
the other lilies from Raymond Baldwin? 
and why? and why these ? 

You remember Ray, don’t you, when he 
came to visit us in New York on his return 
from Europe? He is Aunt Sarah’s pet 
nephew, you know, and was my pet aver- 
sion. He made a distinct impression on me 
then. I was a perfect child, but beginning 
to puzzle over people, and 1 remember won- 
dering how so handsome and clever a man 
could make so little stir in one’s mental at- 
mosphere when one came in contact with 
him. I suppose it was because he had the 
air of a man who finds existence a duty, and 
to whom nothing on earth can give pleasure 
or add pain. He never paid any attention 
to me, of course, and I fancied would hardly 
know my name now, so I decided it was an 
accident that the flowers should have come 
to me, and decided to have some fun out of 
it. Il own to a distinct curiosity as to 
whether time had changed my blasé young 
cousin, and what girl had given time mate- 
rial assistance and called forth the flowers, 
So odd they should be lilies, too ! 

Polly, I wrote to him, but not in my own 
name. I thought Janet Janeway sounded 
quite dignified and proper, and I told him 
how his flowers had gone astray, but met, 
nevertheless, with keen appreciation. I told 
him I hoped he would tell the individual 
for whom they were intended that I could as- 
sure her they were both rare and exquisite, 
and I even dared to say I hoped the ro- 
mance indicated by the pencilled line on 
the card was not materially damaged by the 
mishap! Scold me, Polly! It was dread- 
fully flippant, but I could not resist it. If 
he answers, I shall have to give up my 
‘* Janeway” screen, or move out, and 
father has determined to stay all summer. 
I wish you would come and keep me out of 
mischief and do your own Japanese re- 
searching. I promise you a sensible letter 
next time, though, if you really can’t come, 
and [ll give the Celestials another chance. 

Always your devoted 
ZOE. 


HE SAID. 

Ile swung himself on the front plat- 
form of the passing car and lit his 
cigarette with a huge sigh of relief and 
an uneasy fancy that the round hall 
windows of the house he had just left 
blinked at him like a pair of leering red 
eyes. The fact that they were red, and 
distorted with marvellous figures at 
that, concealed a fact which would have 
quite overshadowed the fancy in uneasi- 
ness, for behind them blinked a pair of 
faded blue eyes in impotent spinster- 
hood wrath and wholesale disapproval 
of cigarette, smoker, and the world at 
large. This world is so full of frus- 
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trated hopes and thwarted plans for ob- 
stinate nephews. 

Even Indiana Avenue horse cars reach 
the turning in time, and he blewa long 
line of curling, triumphant smoke heav- 
enward as he felt himself safely out of 
it. ‘The monotonous jingle of the 
horses’ bells offered him a cover for 
conversation with himself, and, after 
saying one emphatic word indicative of 
pressure removed, he cogitated thus : 
** Suppose Aunt Sarah really means 
to set up marriage with this silly little 
school-girl as a barrier or condition to 
her money. I wonderif she thinks lam 
fool enough to give up my liberty for : 
few hundred thousand. The little, 
awkward, big-eyed child with a black 
pigtail! I remember how she stared at 
me that day in New York. Well, I 
suppose I was rather a cad, but Chicago 
has knocked some of that out of me, I 
flatter myself. Also I have learned how 
to enjoy life. 

‘‘Now a girl like that (I know she 
has views or my blessed aunt would 
never fancy her!) would want to alter 
my entire mode of living. I should 
have to retire from the Board, go into 
a ‘settled business,’ and give up my fly- 
ing trips to Kurope. No-—on mature 
deliberation I decline domestic joys. I 
did my duty by the little cousin yester- 
day when I sent her the flowers. 

‘*By Jove! where did I send them ? 
I must have lost their address—no— 
yes, it is gone, and sois the other ! Did 
I give the man that card with the 
statue girl’s number on it?—have those 
flowers gone to her with my card ?—and 
—that message!” And in a state of 
mind vibrating between amusement and 
wrath he goes home, %@ find the saucy 
little note from ‘‘ Janet Janeway.” 

It is something of a satisfaction to 
know the fate of his flowers, and then, 
her name, and of course there follows a 
chance of some day meeting her. She 
was so very pretty! And, vowing to 
make the most of this chance, he seizes 
a pen and writes : 





2331 CALUMET AVE., July 12th. 
My DEAR MIss JANEWAY:: 

Your kind note has greatly relieved my 
mind and saved the florist a lurid inter- 
view. I am truly grateful for your kind- 
mess to my poor flowers. They were lost and 


strangers and you took them in, and if you 
have enjoyed theirbeauty, you must inter- 
pret it asaslight expression of their gratitude 
—and mine. For the suggestion of romance 
—if we ever meet I shall tell you that the 
greeting was for a little cousin of mine 
(yes ! really a cousin), whom I have not met 
in years, and, in fact, should not know if we 
did meet, so that it mattered little after all. 
Believe me, Yours very truly, 
RAYMOND BALDWIN, 


SHE SAID. 


23 MADISON PARK, July 16th. 
My DEAR MR. BALDWIN: 

Itis one of those odd coincidences which 
one continually meets this summer that 
you should prove to be the cousin of my 
friend, Zoe Farnum. We have laughed to- 
gether over this little episode, and father 
has suggested that you dine with us at the 
Marine Café, on the Fair grounds, to-mor- 
row night, and meet Miss Farnum there. 

I will confess that I did not turn over the 
flowers to their rightful owner, so you will 
have to settle your own score and mine 
in one when you meet Miss Farnum. We 
shall be at the ‘‘ Sunset table ”—you know— 
the corner one on the upper western porch, 
at six o’clock, and we all hope you will join 
us there. Sincerely yours, 

JANET JANEWAY. 


HE SAID, 


**T want to see her again. I ought to 
see this thing through. Vl go! How 
5 5 5 


Aunt Sarah would chuckle !” 


CONSEQUENCES. 


On the seventeenth of July, eighteen 
hundred and ninety-three, a very pretty 
girl and her father were sitting at one 
of the tables on the upper western 
porch of the Marine Café. 

‘*T confess I am a little curious to see 
you manage your climax,” he was say- 
ing, with an air of comfortable indul- 
gence, ‘‘ but it is quite the most reckless 
affair you have indulged in this sum- 
mer, Zoe.” 

‘* Now, daddy dear, just don’t worry 
and I’ll show you a perfect triumph of 
art. Only please be quite oblivious if 
I flirt dreadfully with him, for it is my 
only way of revenge for his contempt 
of me that time in New York.” 

‘©T do hope the fellow is enough of a 
gentleman not to take advantage of your 
pranks, Zoe,” said her father, with tardy 
anxiety. ‘‘ Sarah seems to think very 
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well of him. I am sorry I missed meet- 
ing him when he came back from Eu- 
rope.” 

**Oh ! don’t you see that would spoil it 
all? I amso glad he does not know 
you. Hush! there he comes. Now 
please be absorbed in dinner, and don’t 
call me Zoe, for your life, or I'll salt 
your coffee !” 

‘This is Mr. Baldwin ?” said Zoe’s 
father, as the young man approached 
with eager face. ‘Il am Mr. Fa——!” 

‘* We are Janeway, pére et fille,” in- 
terrupted Zoe just in time, holding out 
her hand with a smile of perfect good- 
fellowship. ‘‘It is too bad to have to 
meet you with a disappointment, Mr. 
Baldwin, but we have just had word 
from your cousin that she cannot be 
here till later.” 

Mr. Baldwin protested with evident 
sincerity that he was able to restrain 
his impatience and heartily enjoy the 
present hour. She was even prettier 
than he remembered her, and his eyes 
were on her face constantly, while Mr. 
Farnum chuckled over his dinner in 
silent enjoyment, now and then for- 
getting to answer to his new name 
until forcibly reminded by Zoe, whose 
quick wits were quite equal to the 
occasion. 

‘* You must tell me all about your 
long ago meeting with Zoe,” she said, 
to lure him into further mistakes, as 
the merry dinner neared its end. 

‘Oh, it is so long ago,” he said, 
lightly, ‘‘as to be hardly worth remem- 
bering. She was very young, and I 
should never recognize her, I am sure.” 

**Every one calls her pretty,” re- 
sponded his wicked little vis-a-vis, ‘* but 
of course one cannot judge one’s inti- 


mate friends. I suppose Mr. Livingston | 


will come out with her to-night, but Vl 
take him off your hands for a while and 
leave you to get acquainted.” 

‘Whois Mr. Livingston?” asked Ray- 
mond Baldwin, with a mental vow to 
give him aclear field with Miss Farnum, 
and wondering at Miss Janeway’s con- 
fusion as she replied, ‘‘Ah! I forgot 
you would not know so soon. Well, 
they are very old friends, and when the 
Farnums came out here he followed 











them, and then—ah, well! You know 
how such things go.” 

** Settled in a week,” said her father, 
coming to the rescue. ‘‘I never saw 
anything like these gondolas for helping 
things along.” 

Baldwin felt a sudden benevolent in- 
terest in the couple; a sure sign of a 
sympathetic understanding of a situa- 
tion than which nothing is more to be 
desired. 

And then Mr. Farnum “ Janeway” 
had his turn, and rang the changes on 
Livingston’s name to the exclusion of 
every other topic and the utter silen- 
cing of their dainty hostess, who was 
suffused in blushes (incomprehensibly 
so to Baldwin) as her father said, ‘‘Oh, 
yes ! he deserves all he gets. He has 
been hanging around so long I’m glad 
to see it settled at last. She’s ashy 
little puss, and held him off as long as 
she could. He cornered her here, 
though! ‘Take a good moonlight night 
in Pietro’s gondola, with Pietro to sing, 
and drift around these lagoons a while 
—well ! I’d like to have that much help 
in my hour of need, that’s all ! 

‘* He’s a fine fellow, too, Livingston. 
The most popular man of his class at 
Yale, and a first-rate athlete. Plenty 
of money, fine family, and— Hello, 
Rob! Just in time to hear my opinion 
of you! Baldwin, I want you to know 
our friend Livingston.” 

Baldwin looked up as Mr. Janeway 
and his daughter rose to greet the dis- 
tinguished-looking fellow, with frank 
pleased face, who seemed so sure of his 
welcome. 

“Jove!” said Baldwin, “it’s the 
Other Man.” 

And then he wondered if he was 
demented, when Livingston said, ‘* Mr. 
Farnum, have a cigar ?” 

‘“ Yes, Farnum,” the ‘‘statue girl” 
echoed quietly, in reply to Baldwin’s 
look of astonishment. ‘‘ Farnum alias 
Janeway, but this is really Mr. Living- 
ston, and I—I am Zoe. Cousin Ray- 
mond, will you forgive me ?” 


AND THE WORLD SAID, 


‘* What a disappointment ! ” 
TRIX. 


























WINTER WRAPS. 


HIS is to be, so Sergeant Dunn 
tells us, a very cold Winter, and 
every sign indicates that fur is to 

be much used. Sealskin and Persian 
lamb coats are exceedingly smart, and ev- 
ery conceivable shape of cape is made in 
sable, martin, mink, sealskin, Persian 
lamb, and astrakhan. Some of the capes 
are double and all are very wide. One 
shown last week was of two very full 
flounces of astrakhan with long black 
velvet stole in front. <A _ stole, be it 
known, being an imitation of the ecclesi- 
astical stole and shaped precisely like 
those worn by clergymen. ‘These stoles 
are very much the style this winter and 
are put on to finish capes and jackets 
where ribbon ends are not used. The 
width of the lower cape was four yards 
and a half and the upper one was not 
much narrower. The art of working 
in fur has improved marvellously with- 
in the past few years and it is now 
made up to look much less heavy and 
bulky, so that a very full cape does not 


look half so heavy and clumsy as did 


those worn thirty or forty years ago in 
which were not half the quantity of fur. 

The fur jackets are made much shorter 
than last season, the sleeves about the 
same size. The shape of the jackets 
is very nearly the same, tight-fitting 
with full skirts and open a little at 
the throat with narrow turned back 
revers. 

The heavy cloth jackets are trimmed 
with fur and are made to be worn with 
fur boas and deep cuffs. What is 
known as the Russian collar is very fash- 


ionable. It is a broad collar, which 
both stands up and lies flat, very much 
the shape of those worn by New England 
farmers, but with the difference of an 
udded piece of fur put down in front at 
one side. 

Mutfs of enormous size of fur and 
small muffs of velvet and satin strike 
the two extremes. The big shaggy 
muffs of bear skin or Alaska sable are 
varried most with cloth jackets and cos- 
tumes. Nothing is more becoming toa 
woman than dark thick fur about the 
neck. Indeed, the more she wears the 
better she looks. 

Narrow bands of Persian lamb and 
mink are used for trimming, and on 
evening gowns ermine is sometimes seen. 
Ermine is not a becoming fur, and 
never attains to great favor. It is too 
dazzling a white to harmonize with 





Fig. A. For description, see page 567, 
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Fig. B. For description, see page 567. 


other colors, and for street wear is fairly 
‘‘ garish.” Combined with black velvet 
it does look regal, but for general wear 
cannot be advocated. 

The mink capes put away for years 
are now being brought forward and re- 
modelled. While the shapes are of 
course entirely different, many of these 
old fur capes are of exquisite quality, 
and seem but to have gained in softness 
and coloring by therr years of seclusion. 

Fur boas are worn long, to the hem 
of the skirt if one wishes to be: ultra- 
fashionable, and they certainly add 
greatly to any Winter costume. 

Fur bands on evening gowns will be 
worn again this Winter, and in this place 
ermine is desirable. 


FASHIONS. 





A handsome evening; bodice just fin- 
ished for one of New York’s smart 
women is of white satin, with enormous 
sleeves of scarlet velvet. The narrow 
band of material on the shoulders is cov- 
ered with a band of ermine ending just 
back of the arm with two little tails. 
The contrasts in color are startling, 
but extremely effective. The mink 
bands on evening gowns look rich and 
handsome, but it is not a fur that is be- 
coming to every skin, and needs to be 
sparingly used. 


WHAT THE LITTLE FOLK WEAR. 


I{ow to dress children is a serious 
problem to every mother whose income is 
not sufficient to allow her to give carte 
blanche orders to tailors and hatters, and 
when one lives ina small town and ever 
in any city far from New York it is ex- 
tremely difficult to know what is the 
fashion and what isnot. Even for tiny 
babies, fashions change and big sleeves 
or small sleeves, satin or moiré ribbons, 
haveeach theirturn. The larger sleeves, 
by the way, have been an unspeakable 
boon to these small specimens of human- 
ity, and if they were capable of express- 
ing their thoughts, I firmly believe many 
of the babies would thank the beneficent 
Dame who decreed that more material 
should be used for their sleeves. 

A certain fixed rule does prevail so 
long as babies are young enough to wear 
long dresses. Pure white, sheer mate- 
rials, like muslins, organdies, lawns,etc., 
are the only things to buy, and good taste 
decrees that coarse embroideries are not 
to be compared with fine hand sewing. 
Dainty tucking looking always much 
better than yards of cheap Hamburg 
edging. 

So soon as short clothes are worn 
there is more latitude for taste, and 
particularly in the coats and hats, caps 
or bonnets. The dresses are still to be 
of wash materials, though dimity can be 
added to the list and even colored 
checked slip aprons to wear when the 
child is playing about. Corded silk, 
bengaline, smooth cloth, and fancy 
flannels are used for outside coats, and 
made up in fanciful and picturesque 
styles. 

White piqué cloaks, with rows and, 
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Fig. D. For description, see page 567. 


rows of embroidery put on until the 
child looks like a penwiper, have been 
very fashionable this Autumn, but are 
of course too thin for Winter wear. 

Very chie little coats are made of 
smooth cloth or corded silk with cape 
of velvet trimmed with fur, but these 
look too heavy on any child under five 
years ofage. Until that age the silk or 
bengaline cloaks are the best. Of 
course, to make cloaks warm enough for 
wear in the Winter they must be made 
with quilted lining. Pale colors are 
the best for little children, and in the 
end are not more expensive, for they 
clean well. 

A pretty coat for a boy of three is a 
sage green smooth cloth with velvet 
cape of a little darker shade and trimmed 
with a narrow band of Persian lamb 
run around the cape, wrists, and neck. 
A Tam o’ Shanter hat made of the vel- 
vet and cloth combined, and a buneh of 
white ostrich tips at the left side, makes 
a very smart little get-up. 


Girls from eight to ten or twelve 
vears of age are wearing woollen frocks 
in Winter. The sailor suits made with 
full skirts and the blouses are excellent 
dresses for school wear. Cashmere and 
plaid woollens are also pretty made as 
simply as possible, and with no trim- 
mings. White apronsalways look fresh 
and neat for school. but add, of course, 
greatly to expense, asthe laundering is no 
small item, and they do not keep clean 
longer than one day. 

Velveteen and corduroy suits are be- 
coming and very durable, but they are 
almost too warm. Bengaline is a good 
material for girls’ party dresses, and a 
very smart one can be made of pale 
yellow or blue, with plain full skirt and 
waist, and deep pointed lace collar. 
Silks are not advisable for very young 
girls, and the English fashion of a girl 
not wearing a silk dress until she is 
eighteen is an excellent plan for Amer- 
icans to adopt. 

Long coats and short jackets are 
equally the fashion for little girls. 
When long, the coats are generally 
made of smooth cloth with fancy cape, 
sometimes trimmed with fur. 

The hats are either velvet or felt. 
The large shapes being trimmed with 
ostrich tips. ‘The smaller velvet ones 
on the Tam o’ Shanter style having the 
trimming of stiff feathers or ostrich tips 
as the fancy dictates. 

Small felt hats on the shape of the 
Homburg hats men and women have 
been wearing the past year are very 
useful for play and school wear, as they 
cannot easily be injured. They have no 
trimming but a band and perhaps a stiff 
little wing at the left side. 

Until boys areeleven or twelve years 
old,the best possible way to dress them 
is in sailor clothes. In Summer the 
Galatea suits can be made or bought 
ready-made for a very small sum, and 
they wash like a piece of linen. 

The same stvle of suit in blue serge 
is the best possible thing for boys’ wear 
all Winter, and for dress occasions white 
serge or duck with light blue or bright 
scarlet collar looks most effective and 
picturesque. 

One advantage of these sailor suits is 
that no linen shirt is required. ‘The 
flannel vest piece is all that is necessary. 
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Fig. E. For Description, see page 568, 
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Pea jackets are the proper coats to be 
worn with sailor clothes, or, when the 
weather is warmer, Covert coats made 
precisely like those gentlemen wear. 
These Covert coats are excellent for 
boys. The cloth, although light, does 
not easily soil and is almost entirely 
waterproof. When boys do not wear 
sailor suits the best clothes are the 
mixed tweeds and cheviots made in two 
yieces, short knee pants and single- 
Ccccahal coats. Vests are not worn by 
boys until they are eleven or twelve 
years of age. The soft neckties and 
the Eton turned-down collars are more 
suitable for small boys’ wear than the 
high collars and stiff four-in-hand ties 
that their souls yearn for. It is a good 
plan to have the collar made separate 
from the shirt, so that if necessary it 
may be changed two or three times in 
the day. 

It is an exceedingly foolish plan to 
have too many suits for a boy. Three 
are plentv, and boys grow so quickly it 
is better to buy a few clothes at a time 
and have them fit well than to order a 
lot which are outgrown long before 
they are worn out. 


MATERIALS FOR WINTER 
GOWNS. 


THe talk about hard times has had 
the effect of making the merchants 
very chary about importing many noy- 
elties, and there is not nearly so great 
a display of goods to choose from as is 
generally the case at this time of year. 
For street wear cheviots, serges, and 
broadcloths are shown, and plaids and 
even poplins, these last with but diffi- 
dence, as though the shopper had best 
exercise her own taste and not rely too 
entirely upon the seller’s judgment. 

For entire costumes, when outer gar- 
ment and skirt match, the favorite 
goods are either the smooth cloths or 
the very rough ones—no half-way meas- 
ures. Some extremely handsome new 
weaves of camel’s hair make up to look 
uncommonly well in skirt and jacket, 
and camel’s hair is a delightful material 
for Winter wear, as it is warm without 
being too heavy. ‘The camel’s hair cos- 
tumes are made up without any trim- 
mings. 


The smooth cloths are dear to the 
heart of the tailor. His art shows 
to best advantage in them, for only by 
careful sewing, sponging, and pressing 
do they look well. These gowns look 
better for braiding, and one of the new- 
est fashions is to braid them with a 
broad flat black braid edged with a nar- 
row round gilt cord. Thisis put on V- 
shaped from the shoulders to the waist 
or just below the waist line, and is very 
becoming to the figure whether the 
figure be small or large. The skirts of 
these cloth costumes are always quite 
plain. 

The tweeds, serges, and cheviots are 
used for skirts to be worn with fancy 
waists under heavy coats. They can be 
of any stylish material and need not 
match the jacket or even harmonize in 
color with the waist. They, too, must 
be quite plain but very full around the 
hem. 

The plaids will only be worn by 
those women who like to look very 
smart and whose wardrobe includes a 


Fig. F. For description, see page 568. 
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Fig. G. For description, see page 568, 


large number of gowns. They are too 
conspicuous to be worn by women who 
have to wear their gowns for more than 
one season, for they cannot but be re- 
membered by any one who sees them 
once. Then, also, they are not becom- 
ing to any but tall, slender women. 

For children’s dresses they are greatly 
in demand, and in poplin are especially 
desirable. The brighter the plaid the 
better; the greens and blues are very 
little worn. 

Made up quite simply and to wear 
with white gamps, these plaid dresses 
look very stylish and pretty for little 
girls. The brightness of the plaid seems 
to be softened down by the white gamps, 
and if a belt of narrow black velvet be 
added, with two rosettes of black velvet 
ribbon, the effect is exceedingly pretty, 
and the child who does not look well in 
such a little frock must be singularly 
plain. 

For shirt waists for slender young 
girls, these plaid poplins are fashion- 
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able. They look very smart with black 
or blue skirts, and should be worn with 
black velvet belt and collar and no other 
trimming. They are too vivid in color- 


ing to be worn in the street, but for 


house wear look delightfully bright and 
chic. The plaid poplins are much more 


effective than the plaid silks, but are: 


difficult to find, as not many have been 
imported. 

Lucky is the woman who has kept 
her mother’s plaid frocks all these years 
Like the flowered taffeta silks unearthed 
from old trunks last Spring, these old 
plaid poplins are far ahead of any to be 
bought in the shops in beauty of tex- 
ture and brilliancy of coloring. 

Plaid woollens must be chosen with 
great care, and large plaids should be 
avoided. What are called the true 
plaids are the best ; true meaning the 
various tartans of the Scottish clans, 
and not the plaids lately designed. The 
false plaids are much more broken and 
have many more colors in them, 

The crépons are hard to find in any 
good colors at present, and those im- 
ported for Winter wear are not nearly so 
handsome as the lighter weights. Some 
are of a harsh rough weave and look 
much more like hop sacking or home- 
spun, and have besides a harsh wiry ef- 
fect that is anything but desirable. All 
sorts of fancy weaves are sold. The 
oddest are woven to look like quilting. 

For wear in deep mourning a erépon 
comes which looksalmost likecrépe. It 
is soft and hangs in graceful folds, but 
it is well in buying this variety to pur- 
chase an extra fine quality, for many 
complaints are made that it shrinks 
badly if exposed to dampness. 

This mourning crépon should not be 
trimmed unless on the waist of a cos- 
tume, when dull jet is permissible. It 
needs emphatically to be made up over a 
silk lining. Even the finest of the moiré 
percalines not being sufficiently good. 
For house wear this style of crépon is 
best. For street wear during the Winter 
the heavy, indeed, the heaviest, weaves 
should be used. 

For very dressy wear a variety of 
crépon with a narrow stripe of satin is 
excellent. The satin stripe gives a 


lustre and richness to the material that. 


is highly satisfactory. 
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A black crépon with satin stripe 
trimmed with black satin ribbon and 
jet makes a very smart gown, and an 
extremely useful one as well. It is ex- 
pensive, as all the richer créponsare, but 
wears well and is becoming to young or 
old. 

The tan and brown erépons are much 
used for reception dresses. Made up 


with black satin, for black satin seems 
to be a necessary part of any and 
gown, these dull browns are very 


every 
stun- 
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in style, and what a saving there is in 
them. Made in the French fashion of 
two waists to each skirt, one for street 
and one for evening wear, they enable 
a woman whose means are limited to 
look well-dressed at half the expense. 
In the term black silks are included 
black satins, black brocades, moirés, ete. 
Within the last year'the New York shops 
have adopted a method of the Parisians ; 
that is, of selling skirts quite indepen- 
dent of waists. A well-cut, good hang- 


Fig. H. For description, see page 568, 


ning, and a touch of yellow at throat and 
belt makes them bright and smart look- 
ing. 

There does not seem to be any one 
color decidedly the fashion; black is 
still much worn, a deep heliotrope, a 
purple, a green blue, gray, brown, and 
deep red are all shown in the shops and 
at the dressmakers’, but evidently one’s 
individual taste can be exercised with 
no fatal results. 

Black silks, those gowns so unspeak- 
ably dear to the feminine soul, are again 


ing, black silk skirt can be bought at 
any leading shop for marvellously little 
money, and the waistscan then be made 
elsewhere. These skirts are all made 
plain, very full and flaring at the bottom 
and fitting tight over the hips. 

With these skirts are worn all sorts and 
descriptions of fancy silk and chiffon 
waists. For full evening dress low-cut 
waists trimmed with full ruchings of 
chiffon and large, very large, chiffon 
sleeves look extremely smart. Some 
flowered brocades are made up into skirts 























Fig. |. For description, see page 568. 


the flowers of different colors, but the 
all black are the most chic. Moiré, 
which we were assured was not to be 
worn this Autumn and Winter, is, all re- 
ports to the contrary, much used by the 
swelldressmakers. For entire costumes 
moiré with satin stripe is the most 
fashionable, and can be bought at ex- 
tremely low figures. 

For evening wear, silks, satins, and 
brocades are in style. A great variety 
of fancy silks are shown, those with satin 
stripes and figures being the favorites. 
Satin is all the rage when combined with 
other materials, and the mania for satin 
ribbons on dresses is unabated. Satin 
has entirely taken the place of moiré for 
dress trimmings as well, but an entire 
satin dress is by no means smart. A 
dull silk is much more stunning. 


SOME HINTS AS TO HOUSE- 
FURNISHING. 


CosEy corners, bits of color, cheap 
glass and china ornaments and a general 
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striving for picturesque effects are 
gradually giving way to a more substan- 
tial and practical fashion for furnishing 
a house or flat as the cise may be. 

A cosey corner has been so preached 
and written about as being the one desir- 
able thing in life that many people have 
spent far more than they could afford 
in order to have an Eastern-looking 
(their idea of Eastern-looking) divan, 
quantities of pillows, and an expensive 
fur rug in front of thedivan. The rest 
of the room might be quite bare or fur- 
nished with cheap uncomfortable chairs 
and table, but the cosey corner was ap- 
parently all that was necessary. 

The young people of the present day 
who are starting in to keep house have 
many advantages that their parents had 
not. ‘'o begin with, it is no longer 
considered necessary to have a carpet 
completely cover one’s parlor floor. A 
rug that does not come within a foot or 
more of the wall is all that is needed if 
the floor be stained dark. Cheap rugs 
that look very well come in subdued 
colorings and rich designs. An entire 
set of furniture to match is quite 
unnecessary also. Odd pieces, tables, 
chairs, and even lounges, bought one at 
a time, make asitting-room look far bet- 
ter than any set of cheap furniture could 
ever do. Wicker tables, low, and of 
quaint artistic shapes, are not expensive, 
and always add greatly to a room. 
Lounges are expensive if bought up- 
holstered, but a frame for a divan is 
very reasonable, and a few yards of 
denim thrown over it makes a capital 
covering. 

This denim, by the way, is a positive 
boon to people of artistic tastes and 
equally artistic resources. It is very 
durable, and comes in all bright, pretty 
shades. For furniture covering, cur- 
tains, and table-covers, it is all that could 
be desired. A charming room recently 
fitted up bya young couple whose means 
are limited and who yet wanted to have 
their home bright and attractive, was 
completely furnished in yellow denim. 
The divan had a cover of it trimmed 
with tworowsof serpentine braid. The 
curtains were the same. 

The deep wicker chairs had cushions 
of the denim, and on the centre table was 
a cloth of the denim with rows of the 
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braid and a ball fringe. Lamps with 
yellow paper shades, two or three good 
etchings framed in white, and some 
bright sofa pillows on the divan, a few 
carefully chosen ornaments and plenty 
of books, and a more ‘cosey, home-like 
room could scarcely be found. <A Jap- 
anese rug with yellow the predominant 
color covered the stained floor to within 
a foot of the wainscotting and made the 
room look warm for winter. Inside 
curtains of cheap muslin with fluted 
ruffles gave a dainty air to the windows 
-and neutralized the too yellow effect. 
‘The cost of furnishing this room was 
‘very small, far less than in the olden 
days when set pieces of furniture and 
‘carpets were considered the only proper 
things with which to furnish a parlor, 
or sitting-room, as it is now called. 

In furnishing bedrooms great care 
must be taken to be economical to good 
advantage. 

The standing furniture, as represented 
‘by bedstead, bureau, and washstand, can 
be secured for very Ixttle money, but it 
is sometimes wiser to make a greater 
outlay and buy what will last longer 
cand stay infashion. Brass or enamelled 
iron bedsteads are the best for wear and 
.also for looks, and the mahogany bureaus 
and chests of drawers to be found at 
auctions and second-hand furniture 
rooms are vastly better than the cheap 
modern articles which have narrow, 
shallow shelves and drawers that hold 
nothing. The chairs in a bedroom do 
not need to match the rest of the fur- 
niture. There should always be one 
or two stiff wicker ones and at least one 
comfortable one. 

Denim again can be used for floor 
covering, ora cheap matting with two or 
three bright rugs is desirable. White 
muslin or inexpensive chintz curtains 
and a valance around the brass bed to 
match the curtains, if they are of the 
chintz, furnish aroom wonderfully. A 
room furnished in the manner described 
costs wonderfully little money, and is 
most attractive. 

An afternoon tea-table is an indis- 
pensable part of house-furnishing in 
these days when five o’clock tea 1s so 
much the fashion. It is a delightful 
way to entertain one’s friends inexpen- 
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sively, and when the rule is once estab- 
lished of having tea every afternoon 
there is little or no trouble about it and 
a Vast amount of pleasure. 

The tea-table should be low and small, 
just large enough to hold the tea things 
and the cups and saucers. A tea-table 
with an under shelf is particularly de- 
sirable, for on that shelf can be placed 
plates containing the thin bread and 
butter slices, the wafers, or the lit- 
tle cakes. The teapot, cream-jug, and 
bowl of pretty china, the silver or cop- 
per kettle, and some odd cups and sau- 
cers, can always be kept on the table in 
one corner of the parlor if one does not 
employ a large retinue of servants and 
a butler or second man to bring in the 
tea-table and appointments at exactly 
the same momentevery afternoon. The 
table should be covered with a white 
linen cloth, embroidered by hand, either 
in bright-colored silks or all white if 
one prefers. ‘To make the table partic- 
ularly attractive a tea-cosey over the 
little teapot is a great addition, besides 
fulfilling the important mission of keep- 
ing the tea hot. These tea-coseys are 
easy to make, and should be embroidered 
in outline work in some grotesque pat- 
tern. 

The cups and saucers should be of 
thin china, but they can be of the 
cheapest kind of ware, and it is not at 
all necessary they should be of the same 
set. Most women, indeed, prefer havy- 
ing them odd, and collect them one at a 
time. 

Daintiness and neatness and good tea 
are the strong points of this latest im- 
portation from England. We get many 
good things afterall from England, and 
particularly where home comforts are 
concerned it is well to follow her ex- 
ample. 

Nothing is easier than to drop all en- 
tertaining when the expense and trouble 
have to be considered, but ‘*man was 
not born to live alone ;” and any little 
fashion that gives a chance to entertain 
one’s friends at one’s home is to be 
prized and guarded. The cost of tea- 
table furnishings and all combined is 
absurdly small contrasted with the good 
it does, not only to one’s self, but to 
one’s friends. 
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WHERE TO GET OUR PATTERNS, 


[For the convenience of our subscribers we have 
arranged with the Universal Fashion Company, 32 
Lafayette Place, New York, to make TISSUE PAPER 
PATTERNS for all of the fashions appearing in this 
magazine. These patterns are accompanied by very 
explicit directions for making each garment, and 
will be mailed post-paid on receipt of price and 
measure, or can be obtained from any of their 
agents throughout the United States. For ladies, 
fitted garments take a close, but not tight, bust 
measure under arms and over dress. For skirts, 
give waist measure. For misses, girls, or boys, also 
give the age.] 





Fie. A. A rough tweed cape lined 
with tartan plaid. This style of gar- 
ment is known as a golf cape, as it was 
first worn with a golf costume. It is 
now adopted for travelling or for ordi- 
nary street wear, and is exceedingly 
popular. The hood is adjustable, so 
‘can be worn or not, as desired. Three 
and a half yards of 54-inch material will 
be required to make this cape for a me- 
dium figure, and 7 yards of silk will be 
‘sufficient for lining the cape and hood. 


4287. 
2763. 


Pattern for Ladies’ Cape, 25c. 
Pattern for Misses’ Cape, 20c. 





Fie. B. A heavy cloth jacket of 
«dark blue cloth trimmed with braiding 
and edged with Persian lamb fur. Hat 
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of black velvet with bows of satin ribbon 
and ostrich tips. 

This jacket is tight-fitting and double- 
breasted. In addition to the flaring 
collar, a sailor collar is a feature of this 
garment ; the sleeves have the new bell- 
shaped cuff added. Of 27-inch mate- 
rial, 5 yards will make this jacket. 
Three yards of trimming will berequired, 
placed around the collars and cuffs. 


4927. Pattern for Ladies’ Jacket, 25c. 





Fig. C. <A ladies’ double cape. The 
lower cape is of cream white cloth. 
The upper one of black velvet. ‘The 
passementerie is very stunning, of gilt, 
silver, and bronze. Of 54-inch mate- 
rial, 1 yard will be required for the cape 
proper, and 3-4 yard for the under cape 
or ripple portion. The gown is of a 
warm fawn color. 

The skirt is in one piece and is fitted 
to the figure by gores. 


4288. Pattern for Ladies’ Cape, 25c. 
6300. Pattern for Ladies’ Skirt, 30c. 
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Fig. D. A misses’ jacket for a girl 
from 10 to 16, of heavy melton or chin- 
chilla cloth. This jacket is very chic. 
Its only trimming is the broad black 
braid. The hat shown in the illustra- 
tion is of felt in the new Homburg 
shape, and is very fashionable for school 
wear. ‘This is also a neat design for a 
ladies’ jacket, and a pattern can be ob- 
tained for either. 
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2764. Pattern for Misses’ Jacket, 20c. 
4928. Pattern for Ladies’ Jacket, 25c. 
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Fia. E. Ladies’ velvet coat, em- 
broidered in jet. ‘The vest and cravat 
are of cream lace. ‘The hat is of fawn 
color trimmed with black. The coat is 
perfectly tight-fitting and can be made 
of any of the new cloakings, or of the 
same material as the skirt ; the vest (or 
plastron) is laid in a cluster of plaits 
at the bottom and caught into the 
figure with a belt. The skirt is cireu- 
lar in shape and is in one piece. Gown 
of bottle-green cloth worn over black 
satin underskirt. 

4926. Pattern for Coat, 25c. 
6800. Pattern for Skirt, 30c. 
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Fic. F. A school dress for a girl of 
from six to twelve years of age. It is of 
serge, dark blue, with rows of fancy 
braid and bows and ends of dark blue 
satin ribbon. It is composed of a full 
waist, trimmed with bretelles, the sleeves 
are coat-shaped and have puffed ones 
added upon them. 


120. Pattern for Giris’ Dress, 25c. 





Fic. G. Shows a girl’s frock, made 
to wear with gamp. The material in the 
illustration is pale blue cashmere, but 
the same pattern can be made in benga- 
line, or silk, if desired. Light blue 
satin ribbons make a pretty finish at the 
belt and rosettes at the sleeves. The 
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lace in Van Dyke points is the heavy 
kind so much used at present. The 
yoke of the muslin gamp is made of 
rows of valenciennes insertion and fine 
tucks. Around the neck and wrists 
narrow baby ribbon of light blue is 
run through a lace beading. The large 
hat is of black felt with ostrich feathers. 


119. Pattern for Girls’ Dress, 25c. 





Fig. H. A coat fora child of from two 
to ten yearsofage. The material of the 
coat is: corded silk, but smooth cloth 
would be eqtally pretty. The cape and 
cuffs are of velvet edged with fur, and 
trimmed with coarse white lace. The 
hat is a large felt trimmed with ostrich 
feathers. ~The leggins are of velvet to 
match the cape. 


1528. Pattern for Child’s Coat, 25c. 








Fie. I. A dressing sacque and silk 
petticoat. The sacque is of pale pink 
French flannel trimmed with ruffles 
of fine lace. The ribbon belt starts 
from the side seams and ties in front. 
The petticoat is of flowered brocade or 
taffeta trimmed with lace. It is made 
with a puff and flounce to keep the 
dress well out from the feet. 


3033. Pattern for Dressing Sacque, 25c. 
2024. Pattern for Ladies’ Petticoat, 30c. 


The children’s costumes are from Best & Co. 
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make all patterns for Godey’s Fashions. We guar- 
W antee absolute satisfaction to every purchaser. 
We mail any pattern desired prepaid on receipt ie 
of price or they can be obtained from any of our agents 
throughont the United Ststes. 


A COPY OF THE UNIVERSAL FASHION MONTHLY 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION : : : 3: 3: : 3:32: 2 
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Universal Fashion Co., vadyctte Bhee, New York 


Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S, 
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want to know and to consider, is the 
result of washing with Pearline. And 
it’s all told in two words—it saves. 


“y, Read the Enc. 

- of the story first. That's the part that 
po A, will interest you most. What you 
al, 7 " 


Hard work, wear and tear to things 


ay washed (because there isn’t any rub, 


rub, rub) time, money—all saved. 
You needn’t bother with the other 


x \ “chapters in the book—doubt as to 
X Pearline’s ability, fear as to the dam- 


~< age it may do if it does the work, &c. 
s There’s nothing in them. Any 
- woman who uses Pearline can 

tell you that. 


Peddlers and some unscrupulous grocers will tell you, 


“this is as good as" or ‘‘the same as Pearline.” IT’S 
CW FALSE—Pearline f never peddled, if your r sends 


you an imitation, be honest—send it back, JAMES PYLE, New York. 
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JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS. 


THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS. 
Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1889 


> 
AND THE AWARD AT THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, CHICACO. 
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AN AROMATIC FRAGRANCE 


is imparted to the mouth by the use of SOZODONT. It is 
beyond doubt the cleanest, purest and best tooth-wash ever 
offered to the public. No lady ever used SOZODONT with- 
out approving of its cleansing and pulifying properties, and 
the flattering testimonials that have been bestowed upon it by 
eminent dentists, speak volumes of praise for its merits. 


SOZODONT 


though EFFICIENT and POWERFUL, is ABSOLUTELY 
HARMLESS, for it contains neither mineral nor acid ; 


it is 
wholly vegetable in its origin. 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


QUICKLY DISSOLVED AND REMOVED WITH THE NEW SOLUTION 
* + 
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AND THE GROWTH FOREVER DESTROYED WITHOUT THE SLIGHTEST INJURY OR * * e 
nd * bd DISCOLORATION OF THE MOST DELICATE 8KIN.—DISCOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 


In CoMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled on the back of the hand, and 
on washing afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We purchased 
the new discovery and named it MODENE. It is perfectly pure, free from all injurious sub- 
stances, and so simple any one can use it. It acts mildly but surely, and you will be surprised 
and delighted with the results. Apply for a few minutes, and the hair disappears as if by magic. 
It has no resemblance whatever to any other preparation ever used for a like purpose, and no 
scientific discovery ever attained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT FAIL. If the 
growth be light, one application will remove it permanently; the heavy growth such as the beard 
or hair on moles may require two or more applications before all the roots are destroyed, al- 
though all bair will be removed at each application, and without the slightest injury or unpleas- 
ant feeling when applied or ever afterward. —MODENE SUPERCEDES ELECTROLYsIs.— 
RECOMMENDED BY ALL WHO HAVE TESTED ITS MERITS—USED BY PEOPLE OF REFINEMENT. 

Gentlemen who do not appreciate nature’s gift of a beard, will find a priceless boon in Modene 
which does away with shaving. It dissolves and destroys the life principle of the hair, thereby 
rendering its future growth an utter impossibility, and is guaranteed to be as harmless as water 

to the skin. Young persons who find an embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use Modene 
= to destroy its growth. Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases, postage paid, (securely sealed 

a! from observation) on receipt of price, #1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter. with vour full 

>9F2 address written plainly. Correspondence sacredly private. Postage stamps received the same as 
mW \\ 4 Ea cash. ALWAYS MENTION YOUR COUNTY AND THIS PAPER. (Cut this out as it may not appear again.) 
.) \\\ \ LOCAL AND MODENE MANUFACTURING CO,, CINCINNATI, OHIO, U, S. A. 
Wd dh ween mas MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS. 


You can register your letter at any Post-office and insure its safe delivery. 


WE OFFER $1,000 FOR FAILURE OR THE SLIGHEST INJURY. EVERY. BOTTLE GUARANTEED 





















ee 4 id Ua, eclining Chair FREE 
e¢ “Rocker * eat Bon OF a 
weet ome” SOAP - 


It can be adjusted to any position, and changed at will 
by the occupant while reclining. A synonym of luxurious 
ease and comfort. It is built of oak, polished antique 
finish, with beautifully grained three-ply veneer back. 
The seat, head and foot rests are upholstered with silk 
plush in crimson, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, blue 
or olive, as desired. It is very strong and perfectly 
simple in construction. It is fully guaranteed, 
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7 BARS Wnire Wooten Soap... 7 Bore A. 
A PURFEGT SOAP FOR FLANNELs " "20 | 1 Bo eaves THE TEETH, ER, 25 
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CANNOT POSSIBLY INJURE THE Fanaie’? -9D 4 PKT SACHET Powoen. 
arg CAN Errcier 4 Stick NAPOLEON SHAVING Soap 2 
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fs Pop ELITE TOILET Soap, »” 
YOU USE THE GOODS THIRTY s 25 
DAYS BEFORE BILL IS DUE. 


After trial you pay the retail value of the Soaps alone, All middlemen’s profits are returned to you in 
valuable premiums, so well bought as to save you haif the regular retail prices, The Larkin plan saves 
you halfthe cost. The manufacturer alone adds VALUE; every middleman adds COST. The publishers 
of this paper know that every claim is sustained by the facts. 


ORDER TO-DAY, We do not ask you to remit in advance. We merely ask tosend you a CHAIR and 
Combination box, and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully satisfied, you can pay the bill—$10.00. But if 
you are not, no charge will be made for what you have used, and we will take the goods away at our own 
expense. HOW CAN WE DO MORE? 

Many people prefer to send cash with order—it is not asked—but if you remit in advance, you will receive 
in addition to all extras named, a nice present for the lady of the house, and shipment same day order is 
received. The publishers also know that your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the 
box or CHAIR does not prove all expected, Booklet illustrating ten other premiums free upon application 


EstAPj,icon. we, THE TYARKIN:- SOAPM FG: C- Burralo Ny 
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Thomas P Simpson, Wash'ngton, D. ‘ 

PATENTS breecmed 4 Dr HAC THOMBSONS EYE WATER 
A WOMAN'S SUGGESS Fi | WOR IK Pent is ine a 

ing. i i Kequires 


evening. in their own town, 
at Home. | Instructions FREE to ladv reader ay rg ae code a no capital. Samples free. 


(No humbug.) MRS, J. A, MANNING, Box 97, ANNA, OHIO+ KEnpaut & Co., Manchester, N. H. 
The invisible mending tissue Brown, 
SEW LESS fear White Sheet 9x30inch, Boe MANDOLINS AND GUITARS 
ackage, postage paid. Mends Silks, Woollens, Dresses, etc. with Metal Fingerboard. 
ot-Water Bags, 2 2-qt. size, $1.00 each ; Ladies’ Long Rubber Powerful Tone. 
Gloves, $1.25 pair; 2qt. Fountain Syringe, $1.00 each. $30.00 instrument for $15.00. On ap- 
Agents wanted. “a proval. Send stamps for catalogue. 
MRS. A. GAIL, Box 114 W., Brooklyn, N. . THE WOLFRAM GUITAR CO., - Cotumaus, O. 





BE BRILLIANT AND EMINENT! Perea WonpDERFUL!! Any one can 
The new physiological discovery—Memory Restorative i ne hae 
Tablets quick! and paanenee increase the ameey two mochenioulys Contante ‘i. 4 
torte fd and grea aguent Inet power Re | seep e (Se bea 
endorsed. Price, $1 a Ba Sond dar circular. MEMOR RY | see GENE PEARI wa rtist a a 
TABLET CO., 114 5th Ave., N. Y. ee el ee 
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No drip to soil table Scroll Saws, Catalogue 
inen. No wires to clog spout. Circular Free 

0 falling otf. Nickel-plated. Saws, Lathes of all our 

Sent on receipt of 25 cents. Mortisers. Machinery. 





STANDARD STRAINER CO., 34 Maiden Lane, N. Y. City. 


| 
| Seneca Falls Mfg. Co, 680 Water St., Seneca Falls, N.Y, 
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ELECTRIC TELEPHONE 


Sold outright, no rent, no —_ . Adapted 
to City, Village or Country. ed in every 
ji home, shop, store and office. Greatest conven- 
ience and best seller on earth. 

Agents make from $5 to $50 per day. 
ne in a residence means a sale to all the 
neighbors. Fine instruments, no toys, works 
anywhere, any distance. Complete, ready for 
use when shipped. Can be put up by any one, 
never out of order, no repairing, laste life 
time. Warranted maker. Write 
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sequent A, VENT! LATION 


for churches, school houses, theatres, 
factories, foundries, breweries and all 
other buildings is best secured by using 
“THE STAR VENTILATOR.” 

We've investigated all ventilators. 
We sell the Star because we know it is 
the best. No question about it—abso- 
lutely the best. Our book on ventila- 
tion tells why. /¢’s free. 

MERCHANT & CO., INC., 517 ARCH ST., 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








. 














-* 
2w P. Harrison & Co., Clerk 10, Columbus. 0. 
LADIES OR GENTS 


AGENTS s76'a weex, 


At home, using or selling Gray 
Plater, or collecting goods for us 
to piate. We do all kinds of plat- 
ing at our works, manufacture the 
materials and outfits, and teach 
ii the art. We nell the only complete 
outfit, including lathe wheels, tools 
and materials for polishing, prepar- 
ing, plating and finishing every- 
thing. Circulars and prices free. 
Gray & Co., Plating Works, 
Dep’t 4, Columbus, Ohio. 

















FOLDING 
tones BEDS 


COMFORT SAFETY BEAUTY 


Low Prices. Send for Catalogue. 


215 Wabash Ave. CHICAQQ? 











A $10,000 DRESS 


will not make a woman attractive if her hair is streaked and | 


spoiled by bleaching or dyeing. 


“IMPERIAL HAIR REGENERATOR” 


will restore 
bleached or 


dyed hair to any one of a dozen beautiful, uniform shades. It | 


so perfectly restores gray hair to its natural color. 
the hair soft. silky and glossy. 
We have the finest private rooms in the city and make 
application a ae: 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL MFG CO., 


292 5th Avenue, New York, 


Between 30th and 31st Sts. (Mention Godey’s) 


Makes 


**How to Choose 
99 
ao vse Perfumes, 


Send 5 cents for our Souvenir book of 
valuable Toilet Hints. Lilustrated 
with portraits of beautiful women who 
use and recommend 
LINDEN BLOOM 
Perfume. 

One ounce bottle by mail toany address 
50 cts. FREE Face Powder with each 
bool.iet. For sale by ail Drugzyists, 


FOOTE & JENES, Perfumers, Jackson, Mich, 








LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 


1844-1895 





now, as it enters its 52d 











Over half a century has passed since its first number appeared, and 


year, it still maintains the high standard 


of literary excellence which has characterized it from the beginning. 


OBSERVE! The Living Age is a Weekly Magazine giving 
fifty-two numbers of sixty-four pages each, or more than Three and 
a Quarter Thousand double-coluinn octavo pages of reading matter 
yearly, forming four large volumes filled with the ripest thought of 


THE ABLEST MINDS OF THE AGE, 


and presenting a mass of matter Unequalled in Quality and Quantity by any other 


periodical. 


It presents in convenient form a compilation of the world’s choicest liter- 


ature, Encyclopedic in its Scope, Character, Comprehensiveness and Completeness, 
and with a freshness, owing to its frequent issue, attempted by no other publication. 


Ablest Essays and Reviews, 


Latest Results of Scientific Research, 
Stories of Travel and Exploration, 


Biographical Sketches, 
Literary Criticism, 
Fiction, 


Every Phase of Culture and Progress in the European World. 


ADVANTAGEOUS OFFER TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
To each NEW Subscriber NOW remitting $8.00, for the year 1895, will be sent 
ABSOLUTELY FREE, 


THE THIRTEEN WEEKLY ISSUES OF THE 
of 1894, (Oct, Noy. and Dec.) and A YEAR’S 


THE LIVING AGE is published Weekly at $8. 
Rates for clubbing THE LivInG AGE with more than one other periodical will be sent on appli 
Sample copies of THE LIVING AGE, 15 cents each. 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 


vation. 
Address, 





LIVING AGE, forming the last quarterly volume 
SUBSCRIPTION TO GODEY’S MAGAZINE. 


00 per year, free of postage. 








Correspondents with advertisers will confer a favor by mentioning GODEY’S. 
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D®.3 FELIX GOURAUD’S ORIENTAL 
CREAM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER. 
Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles, Moth 
Patches, Rash and Skin diseases, and eve 
blemish on beauty, and defies detection.’ It 
ms has stood the test of 43 years, 
@ and is so harmless we taste it to 
jibe sure it is properly made. 
Accept no counterfeit of similar 
name. Dr. L. A. Sayre said to 
a lady of the haut-ton (a pa- 
tient): ‘‘As you ladies will use 
them, I recommend ‘Gouraud’s 
Cream’ as the least harmful of 
all the Skin preparations.’’ For 
sale by all Druggists and Fancy 
Goods Dealers in the U. S., 
Canadas, and Europe. 


= FERD. T. HOPKINS, Prop’ 
™~! 37 Great Jones St.. New ork. 







No other cos: 1etic 
will do it. 


PURIFIES as well as 
Beawiifles the Skin 





EMISCCHANC OU SES 








HIGHEST GRADE - CATALOGUES FREE 


Cae 3 


WILSON. MYERS & CO. New York 
BICYCLES of all makes, grades and 

sizes, at prices from $12 to $165, 
and a complete line of Cycle Sundries 
at our Retail Department, 


(786 Broadway, New York. 























43 YEARS 
BEFORE THE TERMS 
PUBLIC. Ga, REASONABLE. 
SWEET TONED. F Every Instru- 
SOLD ON Warranted. 
MERIT. Catalogues Free 
EMERSON PIANO oD, 92 Firth ME, New York, 
'2fa WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, Ikke 
BUTTERMILK. .°. BUTTERMILK. 
] oO 
31 If you have ¢ 
Zz} ever used =, Zl 
wi x 
> 
¥ Tol ea E 
; 5 
=] You know what a pure 5" is, | 4 
®} and whut it means to be clean, | 
| sweet and happy. tf 
Cosmo Buttermilk | At all dealers. | = 
mf Soap Co., Chicago. | °F by mail 12. | x 
BUTTERMILK. .°. BUTTERMILK. 














— 
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CAE MIS- 6 C1AAC-0U- SHES 


MILO a) | ~DEAFSieese 


tall. Sold only by F. Hiscox ,853 B’way,N.¥. Write for book rent BEE 


ING le, male or female, old or 
100 all dif. Honduras, Costa Rica, etc., only people, ’ 
AN 15c.;200 all dif. Hay, Hawaii, etc., only 0c. W O R K young, earn $30 to $60 a week, day 








It afflicted with 


SORE EYES 








Ag’ts wanted at5Vperct.com, List FREE! or evening, in their own town. 


Requires no capital. 
C.A.Stegmann, 2106 Eads Av.,St.Louis,Mo, Samples free. KENDALL & Co., Manchester, N. H. 


WORK 2 eee ALL PAPER 





or evening, in their own town. 60c. a Room, Embossed Golds, 2oc. (formerly 
Requires no capital. $1.50). Samples mailed free. Any monthly . 
Samples free. Kenpaut & Co., Manchester, N. H. magazine free for one year to purchasers. 


Barcain House, 1o W. 23d St., N. Y. 


HORTHAND “iti: ee 4 3 () c&8 PROFIT 





edal and Diploma at World's Fair. Simplest and best in the This Month 


world. Trial lesson FREE. For booksand lessons by MAIL, 
Anyone can participate in our ens 


write H. M. PERNIN, Author, Detroit, Mich. 
‘yrmous profit: by sending us from $10 to $1,000. 
Highest refcrence. Write for part‘cularsto 














THE TRADERS SYNDICATE, 
HOW TO MAKE MONEY. Traders’ Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 
TRY IT BEFORE YCU BUY IT. empucrey, 
ee bmg s Fair. s 4 Cc K T R re] U Ss E R s 
N State Fair, 1894. With Baggy Knees 
Canadian Exhibition, 1894. 

Judge of Incubators at World's Fair Pinte geal ye ONE Jian. 
says: “If I were going to buy for put in perfect shape by 
myself, I would give the Von Cutin THE VICTOR SHAPER. 
the preference.” Plated Steel $1.0 for it or cond $e at Nickel 

eel, $1.00 per q 
‘BOOK, INCUBATION, 5 CENTS. tap. Write for ‘circulars and wheleentt 
Culin ine bato Co., Box J, Delaware City, Del. ee 
Yon ae oe. Se parle. E. H. ROBINSON, » 
"Masons 207 644 Broadway, N. Y. 











THE BINGHAMTON 


“EVENING HERALD” 


IS THE 


LARGEST PENNY PAPER IN THE STATE. 


EXCEPTIONALLY EDITED. 
ADVERTISEMENTS ARTISTIC. 


*CIRCULATION GUARANTEED 8,000, 
of, 1,500 more than any paper published in Binghamton. 
*$100.00 to charity if this is false. 
ADDRESS, 


N. M. Sheffield, Tribune Bldg., N. Y. City. 


IRR reser on ail ANGORA KITTENS 


BOOK BINDING AND JOB PRINTING. 


: 4 families of thoroughbred Angoras, with extra long, 
Write for estimates; it may save you much money and Lovely - 4 
dissatisfaction. Pamphlets on ordinary ee paper a specialty. soft, silky os beautiful ruffies about the neck, with large, 
Seedsmen and others invited to correspond. References bushy tails, big, bright eyes, very playful and decidedly hand- 





; : some, They are very great pets, yet are great mousers. Price, 
given and demanded. $5. Send for illustrated circular, containing hints how to select, 
EVENING HERALD CO., breed and care for them, 
[INCORPORATED] ROBERT K. JAMES & CO., 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. Box 2065, Boston, Mass. 











Pimples, Freckles, Blackheads, Blotches, Rough, Olly fin. 
g Redness and all facial blemishes positively cured by Dr. Camp- 
bell’s Safe Arsenic Complexion Wafers. Perfectly harmless and 
the only genuine arsenic wafers made, By mail $1; 6 boxes Depot, 218 Sixth Ave.*New York. 
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without we veakening diem and it is poate en hn every objectionable substance. 





KNOWLEDGE 


brings comfort and improvement, and 
tends to personal enjoyment, when 
rightly used. The many, who live bet- 
ter than others and enjoy life more, 
with less expenditure, by more prompt- 
ly adapting the world’s best products 
to the needs of physical being, will at- 
test the value to health of the pure 
liquid laxative principles embraced in 
the remedy 


YRup OF FIGs 


Its excellence is due to its presenting, 
in the form most acceptable and pleas- 
ant to the taste, the refreshing and 
truly beneficial properties of a perfect 
laxative, effectually cleansing the sys- 
tem, dispelling Colds, Headaches and 
Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. It has given satisfaction to 
\ millions, and inet with the approval 
‘ of the medical profession, because it 
acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
Syrup 


of Figs is for sale by all druggists in 50 Cent and $1.00 bottles, but it is manu- 
factured by the CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on 
every package, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being well informed, you will not 
accept any substitute if offered. 


CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO., 


San Francisco, Cal. 
Louisville, Ky. 
New York, N. Y. 





GODEY’S 
GROWTH 


Advertisers are 
watching it with 
keen interest. It 
is phenomenal. 


Send for our New and Unique Rate Card. 





The 


Menorah Monthly 


DEVOTED TO 


JEWISH INTERESTS, LITERATURE, 
SCIENCE AND ABT. 


The ONLY Jewish Monthly Published in America and 
England, and the Official Organ of the Inde- 
pendent Order B'ne B'rith. 





Opinions of the Press: 
“Tue MENORAH MONTHLY keeps the even tenor of its way as 
a high exponent of Hebrew thought.”"—J, VY. Press. 
“‘It is edited with eminent ability.”’—Boston Herald. 
** THe MENORAH Shows wise and kindly theological liberality,” 
Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 
“That wise Hebrew periodical.’”—N. Y. Tribune. 
“Its articles are instructive and the selections are interesting.” 
—Jewish Messenger. 
“Its articles are on timely subjects treated with admirable force 
and skill.”"—A merican Hebrew. 


Subscription : 


$3.00 Per Annum for U. S. and Canada. 
$3.50 for Foreign Countries. 


G2 Our October and November special numbers will be given 
as premiums with all subscriptions commencing now. 


MENORAH PUBLISHING CO., 
204 Temple Court, New York. 





Vress of Lovell brothers Company, 32 and 34 Lafayette Place, New York 





















SUL WEIGH 
Re YAL ins 


y PUR 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


A cream of tartar baking powe 


Highest of all in leavening streng 
—Latest United States Government 


hood Report. 


ler. 
th. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N. Y. 


aw * IMD 
s{ asl NQo |N_ Lees 
| es YO ( pe. ) aga wi 
i COLUMBIA ‘: 


t 


] 


NLY the highest grade steel \ 
} forgings, made from scien- 
CY tifically analyzed material of 

uniform quality, and submitted 
strain after manufac- 


to the severest testing 
ture, are ever used in 
OOO FOSO9OS9SGSOG99OS $99O9909009O9 


$ , 3 
=Colfumbia Bicpeless 
Soeeeoeeeos 999999009 9909OO00 oes 


Every means that human skill and fore- 
‘ight can provide have been employed to 
make our wheels free from flaws and weak- 
ness of every nature, and we fully guarantee 
them to be perfectly constructed in every 
particular, 

POPE MFG. CO., 
Boston, New York, 
Chicago, Hartford 


Catalogue free at our agencies, or 


tu any address for two 2-cent stamps 














(ivory 


FOR THE 


LAUNDRY. 


THE PROCTER AND CAMBLE CO CIN'TE 


LOVELL BROTHERS COMPANY, 


PRINTERS, PUBLISHERS, 


AND 


BOOKBINDERS. 


(Printers of GODEY’S MAGAZINE.) 


Are prepared to make arrangements 
| with Authors desirous of publishing their 
own works for the printing, binding, and 
placing the same on the market. 


| 
| 


| SPECIALTIES: 
Edition work for Publishers. 
Fine Book Work and Catalogues. 


Send for Estimates. 


LOVELL BROTHERS COMPANY, 


32 and 34 Lafayette Place, 


NEW YORK. 














